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by Maximilian Barteau 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Provost Joseph Cooper announced 
this week that he would be resigning 
to take a sabbatical leave. 

It was also announced that Steven 
Knapp, the current Dean of Arts and 
Sciences will be assuming the role of 
the Provost on an Interim basis. He 
will serve as Provost concurrently 
with his duties as Dean. 

Cooper made his announcement 
to a closed meeting of the Board of 
Trustees on Monday evening. Dr. 
Nathans, Interim President of the 
university, announced the moves ina 
letter circulated to faculty members 
earlier this week. 

The decision by Cooper to resign 
and the subsequent elevation of 
Knapp to Interim Provost will mean 
that the top two university offices are 
held by Interim appointees. 


President Cooper 


A sabbatical is the official reason 
stated for Cooper’s resignation, but 
the Provost suggested there might be 
more on his agenda. According to 
Cooper, he has had “a number of 
inquiries [for presidencies].” While 
there are some places he is “thinking 
about,” the thing most seriously on 
his mind is his sabbatical. President 
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This Monday, Joseph Cooper (left) resigned from his post as 
Provost of Johns Hopkins. Current Dean of Arts and Sciences 
Steven Knapp (right) will be interim Provost. 


Nathans commented that sucha move 
was “certainly a possibility,” and 
added that he was sure that Cooper 
“is on lists.” 

Cooper said that he felt this was 
an “appropriate time to resign.” Con- 
ventional wisdom dictates that anew 
president will likely choose his own 
Provost. Asked whether this contrib- 
uted to his decision, Cooper admit- 
ted that it had. 

In his term as Provost, Cooper has 
had many accomplishments. The 
Committee for the 21st Century is- 
sued its most sweeping recommen- 


Huntington’s Disease 
Breakthrough Reached 


by Javid Moslehi 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Scientists from the Johns Hop- 
kins University reported in the meet- 
ing of the Society for Neuroscience, 
held in San Diego, California, an 
important breakthroughin the study 
of the onset of Huntington’s disease, 
a genetic disease that affects more 
than 25,000 Americans. 

The group identified a protein that 
may explain why, even though the 
mutation in the Huntington gene is 
present in the cells throughout the 
body, it only affects brain and neural 
cells. The newly discovered protein 
is called HAP-1, for Huntington As- 
sociated Protein-1, by its discover- 
ers. 

“The identification of HAP-1 rep- 
resents the first discovery of a pro- 
tein which can directly associate with 
the protein made by Huntington’s 
disease gene,” said Dr. Christopher 
A. Ross, associate professor of psy- 
chiatry and neuroscience at Hopkins 
Medical School and the lead re- 
searcher of the study. 

Even though the study failed to 
prove that HAP-1 is the cause of 
Huntington’s Disease, Ross added, 
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“Finding [HAP-1] is like finding a 
gun at a murder scene” 

The study will be published next 
week in the November 23 of the 
journal Nature. Because of the 
strength of the new study, the maga- 
zine agreed to ease its normal embar- 
goed release date. On Monday, Ross 
and colleagues announced their find- 
ings in a press conference in San 
Diego. 


A Series of Surprises 


Huntington’s disease is an auto- 
somal dominant disorder, meaning 
the mutated gene is passed down to 
both males and females at an equal 
rate. In addition, only one mutated or 
altered copy of the gene is necessary 
for disease onset. Normally, an indi- 
vidual has two copies of a gene, one 
from each parent. Thus, in diseases 
like Huntington’s, an affected indi- 
vidual has a fifty percent chance of 
passing the defective gene to an off- 
spring. 

Furthermore, affected individu- 
als do not show any symptoms of the 


disease until they are in their middle 
Continued on Page B11 
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dations at the end of last summer 
during Copper’s tenure. In addition, 
five new deans have been brought to 
Hopkins by Cooper, including his 
interim replacement, Steven Knapp. 

Aside from his institutional ac- 
tivities, Cooper is well-regarded 
among undergraduates for his in- 
volvement in those areas which di- 
rectly affect students. He initiated 
the Provost Undergraduate research 
Awards which are awarded every 
Spring. About 45-50 are given out 
each year. “That is often the best day 
of the year,” Cooper claimed. His 
approach to undergraduate educa- 
tion has been one of listening. As he 


explains, “[The students] are receiv- 
ing the products and services.” 


Provost Knapp 


Dean Knapp will assume the role 
of Provost on January 1, 1996. The 
move places Knapp in the second 
most influential position in the Uni- 
versity. The Provost acts as the chief 
academic officer of the university. 
All divisions, including the School 
of Arts & Sciences, will now report 
to Knapp. In addition, the Mind-Brain 
Institute, the Library, Institute of 
Policy Studies, CTY, the JHU Press, 
and all academic divisions will re- 
port to Knapp. 

The decision, which was made by 
President Nathans, was based on his 
desire for a “balanced ticket.” 
Nathans wanted someone from 
Homewood and someone from Arts 
& Sciences since Nathans himself is 
familiar with the Medical faculty in 
East Baltimore. While not consulted 
on the decision, Cooper “certainly 
approves it.” 

According to Knapp, the decision 
is most likely a structural one. “Dr. 
Nathans is making sure there is a 
strong faculty perspective... a strong 
academic perspective.” He was not 
prosaic about his appointment. “It’s 
structurally sound.” 

According to Nathans, the school 
of Arts & Sciences is “the core of any 

Continued on Page A5 
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Morton Kondracke of The McLaughlin Group. 


Sparks Fly as “Press and 
Presidents” Concludes 


by Anand Das 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In television’s McLaughlin 
Group, journalists Eleanor Clift and 
Morton Kondracke have engaged in 
heated debate about the nation’s most 
pressing issues. Ideologically op- 
posed and mutually dynamic, their 
years as members of the media have 
granted them a wealth of experience 
from which to draw. In a forum de- 
signed similar to that of the televi- 
sion show, Clift and Kondracke con- 
fronted one another in a stimulating 
final installment of the Press and 
Presidents series. 


Amer Malleh 


OUT-THROATING THE THROATS: Several determined Johns Hopkins undergraduates, 
registration slips in hand, brave the bitter cold and bone-chilling winds all through Sunday night 
with numerous others in order to be one of the first students on line for the 8 a.m. Monday 
morning opening of the Registrar’s Office. See page Al0 for an account of the madness. 
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Behind the Scenes: Escort Vans 


-by Maximilian Barteau 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Security van service acts as 
an integral part of the Security 
office’s efforts to protect students 
and affiliates of Hopkins. With the 
recent increase in crime, the shuttle 
service has come under increased 
scrutiny. At the Security forum 
-held three weeks ago, one of the 
_primary issues was the van ser- 
vice. 

The vast majority of complaints 
are from people who say the wait 
for a van often exceeds forty-five 
minutes. Additionally, people 

_ complained that the shuttle passed 
‘them by on the way to another 
stop. 

As a result of the claims, we 
followed a security shuttle driver 
onone full shift for the third part of 
the ongoing News-Letter series on 
security in and around the 
Homewood campus. Eric 
Robinson, one of Security’s on- 

‘call nonstudent drivers, volun- 
teered for the review. 


Myth y. Reality 


Despite public opinion to the 
contrary, the vans do not take long. 
‘to receive and discharge their pas-_ 


Hopkins 


Crime 





PART TWO OF A 
FOUR PART SERIES 


sengers. Throughout the entire 
evening, only one rider waited 30 
minutes or more. However, that pas- 
senger was being picked up on 25th 
and Calvert—the southern border for 
the shuttle service. 

While the night itself was not busy 
compared to the weekends, there were 
brief periods where the log that each 
driver must fill out was filled. At 
these times, the drivers and the dis- 
patcher combined their efforts to send 
the vans to the pickups which were 
nearest to them or in their immediate 
path. 

Riders who were asked about the 
security escort service were gener- 
ally very positive. Many compari- 
sons were drawn, however, between 
Hopkins security and the Benefits 
District private security operation, 
run by Wackenhut. “Wackenhut is 
never around,” claimed T.J. Popejoy. 
He added, “When they do patrol, it’s 


on well-lit streets.” While Popejoy 
does not live in the Charles Village 
area, his girlfriend does. Both were 
held up at gun point some time 
back on 31st and Calvert. 


The Third Van 


Inresponse to student concerns, 
Security activated its spare van 
two weeks ago. This placed three 
vans on the request-service route. 
Last weekend, however, Van #1 
was involved in an accident which 
reduced Security’s battery to four 
vans. Sergeant Patrick Bearry has 
been using an SAC van to take up 
the slack until Van #1 can be re- 
turned to service. 

The traffic encountered on 
Tuesday night was about half what 
Security expects over the course 
of the weekend. Based on those 
numbers, Bearry admitted, two 
vans would probably not have been 
able to handle the volume of calls 
in a timely fashion. 

As reported in the first article in 
this series, however, the Security 
office does not have a fifth active 
van in the budget. Bearry pointed 
out that it is very difficult to keep 
the entire fleet on the road at all 
times due to accidents and the sheer 

Continued on Page A5 








Clift, who has been a contributing 
editor to Newsweek and also a White 
House correspondent for the better 
part of two decades, began the 
evening by relating her experiences 
in Washington and describing how 
the press has transformed in her years 
as a journalist. 

Covering Jimmy Carter’s presi- 
dency, Clift stated that in 1977 “it 
was a different media world that he 
had inherited.” Free from the influ- 
ence of networks such as CNN and 
C-SPAN, she attested that Carter was 
not under the constant scrutiny that 
Clinton faces today. However, Clift 
did acknowledge that Carter’s rela- 
tions with the press’ core were far 
from ideal. Throughout the former 
president’s candidacy, pundits and 
journalists who occupied important 
political circles came to doubt his 
motives and after Carter’s election 
wanted to “prove for four years that 
they were right” in their analysis. 

Clift explained that the tensions 
between Carter and the news media 
were a direct contrast to their treat- 
ment of Ronald Reagan. She re- 
marked that the “transforming mo- 
ment when he commanded the most 
respect” was the way in which Reagan 
dealt with being shot. Clift added 
that negative publicity did not ham- 
per Reagan. Even when Newsweek 
did a story charting how many vaca- 
tions the former president took, it 
was overlooked by the public. She 
humorously commented upon this 
phenomenon saying that Reagan’s 
motto seemed to be “Hard work never 
killed anybody, so why take the 
chance!” 

As this drew a laugh from several 
member of the audience, Clift pro- 
ceeded to describe Clinton’s han- 
dling of the media. She claimed that 
he “went around the mainstream me- 
dia” by appearing on radio programs 
such as “Imus in the Morning” and 
by playing the saxophone on The 
Arsenio Hall show. With a hint of 
disapproval, Clift noted that “using 


the alternative media did not serve 
Continued on Page AS 


“The Shooting Gallery’ Takes Aim on Film 


by Paul Fisher 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The final installment of this year’s 
MSE Symposium, “Framing Soci- 
ety: A Century of Film,” took place 
on Thursday, with a panel discussion 
featuring speakers (and Hopkins 


National/International 


The government remains shut 
down as Congress and President 
Clinton are at an impasse regard- 
ing the federal budget. 
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Jim Sherry, new band director 
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Science 


A forum was held to gauge stu- 
dent opinion about HAC, 
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alumni) Larry Meistrich, Brandon 
Rosser and Chris Russell. The three 
speakers spoke at length on the pro- 
cess of producing an independent 
film, and how this differs from the 
Hollywood method and style. 
Meistrich is founder of “The 
Shooting Gallery”, a company that 
functions as producer of indepen- 
dent films, as well as offering pro- 
duction and consulting services for 
various critically acclaimed films. 
Instrumental to the company’s foun- 
dation was the success of its first 
film, Laws of Gravity, which was 
received with critical acclaim. 
Meistrich and his two associates, 
Rosser and Russell, explained that 
they got their start in the film indus- 
try by working on the set of the John 


‘Waters film Cry Baby, Eventually 


they ended up in New York working 
on the production of various films— 
often for no salary. Their big break 


arrived when they were offered a’ 


5,000 sq. ft. studio space for $400 a 
month, With this space, they started 
a film commune of sorts to help other 
film makers save money on their 
movies, The “commune” was a suc- 
cess, pulling in numerous clients, 
and “The Shooting Gallery” was 
born. 

In time, they decided to make 
their own film, a project that would 
eventually result in the production of 
Laws of Gravity. With the success of 
this film, the doors of Hollywood 
were literally opened tothem. __ 


( 
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Larry Meistrich, a prominent 
independent filmmaker. 


Because of a dislike for the busi- 
ness structure of Hollywood, the com- 
pany stayed with independent films. 
“All the things that Warner Bros. 
does, we do, but at a micro-brewery 
level... With independent film you 
have the same amount of money as 
Jurassic Park did—to make coffee.” 
What really is important when it 
comes to independent films, 
Meistrich explained, is how you 
choose to spend the budget. Most of 
the equipment that is used by inde- 
pendent filmmakers is the same as 
that employed by the large studios. 
The major concern is staying within 
a budget, while maintaining quality, 

Producing a studio film, the panel 
explained, is quite a different pro- 
cess According to Meistrich, “It’s 
basically ‘fuck you, we pay you, 
you're going to do it by our rules.’” 

Continued on Page AS 
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by Dave Skidmore 


Associated Press 


WASHINGTON— Hundreds of 
thousands of government workers got 
another day off today as President 
Clinton and the Republican-con- 
trolled Congress remained at an im- 
passe over the budget. Treasury Sec- 
retary Robert Rubin dipped into two 
government trust funds to avoid de- 
fault. 

Chances were slim that the partial 
government shutdown that began 
Tuesday would end soon. 

Today’s chapter of the war of 
words opened with House Speaker 
Newt Gingrich saying Republican 
negotiators were ready to renew talks 
but warning reporters the crisis “could 
well last 90 days.” If that happens, he 
said, Congress would remain in ses- 
sion through Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 

Gingrich said the House might act 
by tonight ona short-term measure to 
end the shutdown, along with a pro- 
vision committing Clinton to a seven- 
year balanced budget. The measure 
would be stripped of a Medicare pre- 
mium increase that was in the bill 
Clinton vetoed, Gingrich indicated. 

But Majority Leader Richard Armey, 
R-Texas, said no decision on timing 
had been made. 

Earlier, Gingrich raised the pros- 
pect that Congress mightrush through 
legislation “in the next day or two” to 
reopen veterans offices, passport of- 
fices and Social Security offices so 
new applications could be taken. 

But Senate Minority Leader Tom 
Daschle, D-S.D., called that “only 
the latest in a series of silly ideas 
emanating from the speaker’ s office.” 
Senate Democrats have enough votes 
to block such bills. 


“It’s crazy...These little piece- 
meal appropriations are meaningless 
and a ploy to divert attention from 
the real question,” Daschle said. 

At the White House, presidential 
spokesman Mike McCurry said, “We 
don’t think the speaker should pick 
and choose the victims of the current 
shutdown.” 

Meanwhile, Rubin temporarily 
converted into cash $61.3 billion held 
in securities in two funds earmarked 
for federal workers’ retirement. That 
let the government pay off $25 bil- 
lion in principal and interest due to- 
day. 

The secretary said he had little 
choice, but added, “This is no way 
for a great nation to manage its finan- 
cial affairs.” He said the trust funds 
will be repaid with interest and the 
beneficiaries will not suffer. 

Gingrich said Republicans would 
send a transportation spending bill to 
the president today, with an Interior 
Department appropriations bill - re- 
opening national parks, if Clinton 
signs it - to follow by the end of the 
week. 

The House, 374-52, passed an 
appropriations bill funding the White 
House, the Treasury Department, the 
Internal Revenue Service, Secret 
Service, Customs Service and a vari- 
ety of independent agencies. If passed 
by the Senate and signed by Clinton, 
it would return 95,000 furloughed 
employees to work. 

The Rules Committee removed a 
provision that had held up passage 
for months. It would have restricted 
lobbying by organizations and com- 
panies receiving federal funds. 

With the leadership’s blessing, 
Rep. Tim Hutchinson, R-Ark., intro- 
duced a bill authorizing the Veterans 
Affairs Department to send benefit 
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President Bill Clinton, Congress Remain 
Dug In, But Newt Gingrich Ready to Talk 


checks to military widows and their 
dependents and to veterans with ser- 
vice-connected disabilities. 

Daschle and House Minority 
Leader Dick Gephardt, D-Mo., 
joined the acting Social Security 
commissioner at a largely deserted 
Social Security office today to dra- 
matize the impact of the shutdown 
on ordinary Americans. 

Shirley Chater, the Social Secu- 
rity chief, said work has been halted 
on the 30,000 applications that nor- 
mally come in each day for Social 
Security or Supplemental Security 
Income benefits, and on 60,000 ap- 
plications for new or replacement 
Social Security cards. 

On Tuesday, two negotiating ses- 
sions with administration officials 
and the House and Senate Budget 
Committee chairmen left both sides 
firmly entrenched. Clinton’s lead 
negotiator, White House chief of staff 
Leon Panetta, warned afterward that 
the shutdown could stretch past Fri- 
day. 

That’s when Republicans hope to 
send Clinton a massive bill designed 
to bring the budget to balance by 
2002, wringing $270 billion in sav- 
ings from Medicare over seven years 
and cutting taxes for families and 
businesses. 

Tuesday’s talks were centered on 
legislation temporarily extending the 
government’s spending and borrow- 
ing authority past Thanksgiving, 
perhaps long enough for a deal to be 
struck between Clinton and Con- 
gress on the long-term budget-bal- 
ancing bill and on remaining perma- 
nent spending bills. 

The administration complains that 
the temporary measures vetoed by 
Clinton on Monday would have had 
the effect of committing him in ad- 


vance to the Republican budget, in- 
cluding its proposed $7-a-month in- 
crease in Medicare Part B premiums. 

Republicans insisted President 
Clinton must promise to balance the 
budget in seven years, using eco- 
nomic and technical assumptions fa- 
vored by the Congressional Budget 
Office rather than by the White House 
budget office. 

No further meetings were sched- 
uled, but both sides said their staffs 
would stay in touch, searching for 
some accommodation. 

The House Budget Committee 
chairman, Rep. John Kasich, R-Ohio, 
suggested Republicans would be will- 
ing to at leastexamine Clinton’ s com- 
plaint that their budget was based on 
too-pessimistic economic assump- 
tions, requiring deeper-than-neces- 
sary cuts. 

On Tuesday, some 800,000 of 2.1 
million federal employees - those 
deemed “nonessential”—were sent 
home after reporting to work in the 
morning. Air traffic controllers, mili- 
tary personnel, prison guards and oth- 
ers protecting public health and safety 
kept working. 

Employees of the Agriculture and 
Energy departments remained on the 
job because regular appropriations 
bills for those parts of government 
have been enacted. 

Social Security and Medicare 
checks were processed and the fis- 
cally independent Postal Service con- 
tinued to deliver mail. 

The American Federation of Goy- 
ernment Employees filed a lawsuit 
challenging the administration’ defi- 
nition of essential workers and its 
authority to require them to work 
without knowing when they would 
be paid. A federal judge scheduled a 
hearing for Thursday. 


First Year in the Black for Euro Disney 


by William J. Kole 


Associated Press 


PARIS— It’s a small profit after. 


all. 

Defying the critics, Euro Disney 
ended fiscal 1995 with a net profit 
Wednesday, putting its embattled 
Disneyland Paris resort in the black 
a year ahead of schedule and for the 
first time in its history. 

Euro Disney said it earned $22.8 
million in fiscal 1995 - a stark con- 
trast to the $366-million loss it posted 
a year ago. 

“Our goal was to break even in 
1996,” said Steve Burke, Euro 
Disney’ s chief financial officer. “This 
comes a year ahead of schedule, 
which for us is very good. We’re 
now very confident we can build on 
this new base.” 


Disneyland Paris now ranks as the 
No. 1 tourist draw in France,, even 
among the French, eclipsing the Lou- 
yre and Eiffel Tower... 

It has been a wild ride for the 
troubled theme park. Disneyland 
Paris opened with a thud in April 
1992, just as economies throughout 
Europe slumped. Criticism of the 
project was widespread. Analysts 
questioned whether it was naive to 
assume the Disney formula would 
succeed in Europe. 

_ The $4 billion theme park skidded 
into its first winter with five theme 
hotels half-empty, forcing it to tem- 
porarily shutter a sixth. Rumors of 
the park’s imminent closure followed 
and lines at the gate shrank. 

Atone point, it was hemorrhaging 
$1 million a day. 

But as France warmed to 


Disneyland Paris, the theme park’s 
fortunes began to change. Euro 
Disney reported its first quarterly 


_.. profitin July, foreshadowing its profit 


for the 12 months ended Sept. 30. 

Euro Disney credited higher park 
and hotel revenue, tight cost con- 
trols, its new Space Mountain ride 
and the impact of last year’s finan- 
cial restructuring for the recovery. 

However, the full-year profit 
wasn’t all it appeared. All but 
$400,000 came from Euro Disney 
buying back bonds that could have 
been converted into stock. Neverthe- 
less, it was a profit. 

“This has been a landmark year 
for the company,” said chairman 
Philippe Bourguignon. “In 1995, we 
achieved a renaissance.” 

Attendance at Disneyland Paris 
was up 21 percent in fiscal 1995 to 


10.7 million visitors from, 8.8, mil- 
lion visitors the year before., Theme 
park revenue rose 8.7 percent to $500 
million. e: a7 

Hoping to keep up attendance 
during the cold winter months, the 
park recently cut entrance fees to 
$24 for children and $30 for adults. 

Hotel revenue rose to $360 mil- 
lion from $300 million as hotel oc- 
cupancy picked up to 68.5 percent 
from 60 percent a year earlier. 

In part, the park was rescued by 
an investment last year by Prince al- 
Waleed Bin Talal Bin Abdulaziz al- 
Saud —of . Saudi. - Arabia, -.a 
multibillionaire who owns 23.6 per- 
cent of Euro Disney. The Walt 
Disney Co. owns 39.2 percent and 
individual investors and institutions, 
such as mutual funds, hold the re- 
maining stake. 
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Scientists Find that Early 
Classes are Not 


Conducive to Learning 

Researchers are rapidly reaching 
the conclusion that the biological 
clocks of adolescents are not coordi- 
nated with school schedules. Rather 
than having students leave home ear- 
lier as they grow older, they should 
be starting school progressively later 
with the onset of puberty. 

Most school systems throughout 
the Metropolitan Baltimore area and 
the rest of the United States stagger 
schedules so that school buses can be 
used more than once each morning. 
The result is that thousands of high 
school students each year end up 
starting classes as early as 7:30 a.m. 

Researchers have observed that 
students who are deprived of sleep 
have difficulty concentrating and 
perform poorly. Richard Allen, who 
is the founder of the Johns Hopkins 
Sleep Disorders Center, surveyed 
local schools and observed that stu- 
dents who start the school day later 
accumulate significantly more sleep 
during the week and perform better 
than students who start earlier. 


UMBC Opens Kuhn 
Library to Baltimore- 
Area Residents 

The new $20 million, seven-story 
tower of glass, granite and alumi- 
num known as the Kuhn Library on 
the campus of the University of Mary- 
land at Baltimore County has opened 
its doors to area residents. The pub- 
lic may have free access to the li- 
brary and can borrow books for a 
modest annual fee. 






tion of more than 600,000 bound 
volumes and features hookups for 
1,000 computers and terminals to 
link up to the Internet’s World Wide 
Web. 

Additionally, the library holds an 
extensive photography collection 
containing more than one million 
photos and slides. The tower doubles 
the library’s shelf space, adding more 
than 131,000 square feet. 


Developer and Princeton 
Alumnus Donates $100 
Million to Alma Mater 


Hong Kong entrepreneur and in- 
ternational real estate developer Gor- 
don Y.S. Wu recently announced a 
$100 million dollar pledge to 
Princeton University. It was the larg- 
est single gift ever recorded in 
Princeton’s 250 year history. Wu, 
who was reportedly a “C” student at 
Princeton, graduated with a degree 
in civil engineering in 1958. 

Wu said that he decided that he 
was going to make a million dollars 
as a junior at Princeton, and he has 
more than succeeded. He is one of 
the richest businessmen in Hong 
‘Kong and the biggest single investor 
in China. Wu built China’s first su- 
perhighway and has designed more 
than 100 buildings. 


Hopkins Study Links 
Illness to Domestic 


Violence 
Researchers at the Johns Hopkins 
Bayview Medical Center have linked 
arange of chronic health problems to 
domestic violence. So many physi- 
and psychological symptoms 
re associated with continuous do- 
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mestic violence that the researchers 
created a model for physicians to 
follow in identifying victims. 

The women who were categorized 
as abused were those who reported 
being kicked, hit, slapped, or other- 
wise physically hurt by someone or 
forced to engage in sexual inter- 
course. Researchers discovered that 
nearly 20 symptoms are associated 
with domestic violence, including 
diarrhea, abdominal pain, and short- 
ness of breath. 


JHU Found Unjustified 
in Firing Couple | 

A Baltimore jury decided that the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 
was unjustified in firing a highly 
esteemed husband-and-wife team of 
pediatric cardiologists. After two 
hours of deliberation, the jury 
awarded Drs. Samuel A. Ritter and 
A. Rebecca Snider $822,894 in dam- 
ages. 

The doctors’ colleagues claimed 
that the doctors misdiagnosed pa- 
tients and did not communicate ef- 
fectively. The university contended 
that the couple had not yet been for- 
mally tenured when they were fired. 
The doctors’ attorney said a univer- 
sity committee had approved tenure 
and that the doctors were led to be- 
lieve that a permanent appointment 


was nothing more than a formality. 

He charged that the couple were 
victims of character assassination by 
Dr. Jean Kan, who now holds Ritter’ s 
job as head of pediatric cardiology. 


SEA to Expand 
Recycling Program 

The Students for Environmental 
action plan to establish a new, more 
efficient recycling program which 
would extend to all buildings on cam- 
pus. The SEA has invited a represen- 
tative from BFI, a Baltimore-based 
recycling company, to evaluate the 
current recycling program and imple- 
ment changes. 


NASA Approves 
Hopkins Astronomy 
Mission 

Sen. Barbara Mikulski (D-MD) 
recently announced that NASA ap- 
proved the initiation of a $108 mil- 
lion three-year ultraviolet astronomy 
mission. The Far Ultraviolet Spec- 
troscopic Explorer satellite (FUSE) 
will study the far ultraviolet range of 
the light spectrum and is scheduled 
to be launched in the fall of 1998. 


News Briefs Compiled by 
Douglas Steinke. 





Errata 
_ The following errors appeared in the November 10, 1995 edition 


; of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter: 
+ Page A14: Bill Tiefenwerth is the Director of the Office of Volunteer Services, 


rn 


* Page B9: The photo credit for the picture of Dr. Noel Rose should read “Javid 
Moslehi/The Johns Hopkins News-Letter.” 


The News-Letter regrets these errors. 
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by Eran Penini 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 







Religion. Security. These are 
the two issues which are dividing 
Israel at its roots. Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s recent 
death brought to attention that the 
issue of giving away land for pos- 
sible peace will not go away; it 
will only worsen. 

Yigal Amir, Rabin’s 
assassin, declared that 
he had no choice but to 
kill Rabin. No choice? 
“Rabin was giving 
away our homeland,” 
Amir declared, regard- 
ing the continuing 
peace process granting Palestin- 
ians increased autonomy in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip territo- 
ries. Further, Amir professed that 




































Rabin’s assasination 
has left Israel and the 


world in shock. 





God had ordered him to commit 
the murder. 

Rabin’s assassination has left 
Israel and the world in shock. For 
years we have been hearing of the 
conflict in Israel over whether there 
should be peace with the Palestin- 
ians. Land is at the heart of the 
conflict; ceding land to the Pales- 
tinians is the only path to peace, 
yet it also poses a serious security 
risk to Israel. The Israeli right wing, 
the Likud, is against the peace, 
maintaining that there can never 
be peace with the Palestinians. 
They hold that ceding lands not 
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only presents a serious security 
risk, but that there will be no end 
to giving the land. The Likud con- 
tends that the Palestinians’ ulti- 
mate goal is to gain control of all 
of Israel, consequently any deal- 
ing with the Palestinians must be 
taken with extreme care. 

The peace-oriented Israeli 
population maintains that the na- 
tion is tired of the strife 
and that peace with the 
Palestinians is the only 
option. Israel is tired of | 
terrorism and war and 
such violence must be 
put to an end. Mean- : 
while, the fanatical far 
right, the faction with 
which Amir associates himself, » 
believes that any contact between ‘ 
Israel and the Palestinians is detri- 
mental. They see Israel as the holy 
land encompassing the land pre- 
scribed in the Torah. Further, they | 
see any Palestinian presence in ' 
Israel as a menace to the purity of © 
Israel. 

The far right is an extremely - 
small sect which has become the: ' 
religious fanatics of Judaism. Just ’ 
as Muslims and Christians have ' 
their fanatics who kill “in the name 
of God,” so do the world’s Jews. -' 
Judaism, as a religion, espouses’ 
life above all. The highest com- " 
mandmentin Judaism, Uvacharta © 
Be’chaim, “Thou shall choose 
life,” is the driving force behind ” 
Israel’s desire for peace. 

As a nation and as people, Is-' 
rael is sick and tired of the fear and 
terror that living with an enemy 
brings. No matter what the ob- ' 
stacles, the Middle East’s peace 
process will continue because that 
is what the people have chosen. 
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Office of Volunteer Services 
Starts New Mediation Program 


Group is Formed in Response to Recent Tension 


by Jolene Muscat 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Office of Volunteer Services 
at Hopkins has instituted a new me- 
diation program in an effort to reach 
out to the Baltimore community. The 
Community Mediation Program at 
the Safe and Smart Center is a con- 
flict resolution group that is both 
University- and community-based. 
This mediation program is the first of 
its kind to be established in Balti- 
more County. Its purpose is to re- 
golve conflicts which arise within 
the Hopkins and surrounding Balti- 
more community independently, as 
Well as to address issues that pertain 
fo both groups. 

‘ The mediation program was co- 
founded by graduate student Lorig 
Charkoudian, who was trained as a 
mediator while studying as an under- 
graduate at Pomona College. She 
helped to resolve conflicts in both 
high schools and prisons. She de- 
cided to start a mediation group in 
Baltimore because “community 
based mediation groups have the po- 
tential to succeed and this is demon- 
$trated in New York where a media- 
tion group exists in every county.” 

ill Tiefenworth, Director of the 
Dffice of Volunteer Services, ex- 
pressed the office’s enthusiasm in 
Sponsoring such a program. “We had 
been trying to get something like this 
off the ground for a while. When 

Charkoudian approached the office 
to ask about mediation, we toured 
the center and everything fell into 
place,” he explained. Tiefenworth 
also described the concept behind 
the mediation group. “The purpose 
was to combine community persons 
and university persons to address im- 
portant issues of both groups. This is 
a physical center that combines both 
parties.” He went to explain that the 
role of the Office of Volunteer Ser- 
vices would be to “serve as a home 
base for the mediation. The pretense 
is that people with everyday prob- 
lems and disputes will be more than 
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capable to find solutions and handle 
things on their own.” 

“Mediation is a voluntary and 
confidential process in which a neu- 
tral mediator assists parties in find- 
ing their own solution to their con- 
flicts. The mediator lets people speak 
for themselves and make their own 
decisions,” said Charkoudian. She 
furthered outlined the role of the 
mediator by stating “The mediator 
stays neutral and uses skills learned 
during training to help parties reas- 





“Mediation is an incred- 
ible process ... the 
mediator doesn’t have to 
see a solution. The 
people themselves are 


able to see it” 


—LORIG CHARKOUDIAN 


sess issues from different view- 
points.” In this way university con- 
flicts, non-university conflicts, and 
issues involving both the university 
and the community can be addressed 
in a fair and efficient manner. Thir- 
teen mediators have already com- 
pleted the twenty-five hours of me- 
diator training required to attain the 
skills and tools necessary to facili- 
tate a successful mediation. Half of 
the members are affiliated with the 
Hopkins campus. They include fac- 
ulty, undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents, and even Vice President Ross 
Jones. The other members are citi- 
zens of Baltimore who were con- 
tacted through “neighborhood asso- 
ciations and some _ church 
announcements,” she explained . 
“A mediator does not give advice 
or enforce trier own viewpoints. They 
merely guide the conversation to re- 
solve the issue,” said Charkoudian. 


Introducing a new way to help bridge 
the gap between what you've saved and 
what you'll need during retirement. 


Teachers Personal Annuity” now offers more 
flexibility with the new Stock Index Account... 
a variable account specifically developed for 
the long-term investor who is looking for 
more growth opportunities and is willing to 
accept more risk. 

When you're planning for the future, 
every dollar counts. Now you have more 
choices to help you make the most of your 
after-tax retirement dollars. With Teachers 
Personal Annuity, you can select either our 
Fixed Account or our new Stock Index 
Account. Or, you may choose to allocate 
your money to both accounts. That way you 
can take advantage of the highly-competi- 
tive effective annual interest rate of the 
Fixed Account and the growth potential 
offered by the Stock Index Account. With 
both accounts, taxes on any earnings will be 
deferred until you withdraw them — which 
gives you a big edge over taxable accounts. 
However, if you withdraw money before age 
59/4, you may have to pay a federal tax 
penalty in addition to regular income tax. 
And remember — as a variable annuity, the 
Stock Index Account doesn’t guarantee 
returns, which will fluctuate over time. 

With a low initial investment, no front- 
end sales charges or transfer fees, and no 
surrender charge at this time, Teachers 
Personal Annuity can help bridge the gap 
between what you've saved and what you'll 
need during retirement. 

For more information, call 1 800 223-1200, 
weekdays from 
8:00 a.m. to 8:00 
p.m., Eastern 
Time, and ask for 
_ Department 72Q. 


The variable component of the Teachers Personal 
Annuity Contract is distributed by Teachers Personal 
Investors Services, Inc., a wholly-owned subsidiary of 


She hopes the result of the successful 
mediations will be a “win/win solu- 
tion which is much different than a 
compromise. Mediation is about find- 
ing a solution which takes all of the 
parties’ needs into account..” 

Bob Lessick, a who actively works 
with the Office of Volunteer Ser- 
vices, feels the mediation group has 
the potential to be “a successful neigh- 
borhood dispute program which can 
improve relations between the com- 
munity and Hopkins.” Lessick also 
explained the influence this program 
will have on the Safe and Smart Cen- 
ter. “With funding for the center up 
in the air for the city, this program 
might help ensure that the center is 
well utilized,” he explained. 

The mediation group is now in the 
process of putting together policies 
and regulations in order to establish 
consistency, quality control, and in- 
tegrity within the program, 
Charkoudian hopes to have at least 
two trainings a year, depending on 
how quickly volunteers gain interest 
and how many cases are petitioned 
before the group. One case has al- 
ready been scheduled for review and 
another has been put on hold until all 
program policies are established. 

All mediations are free of charge 
but donations are gladly welcome. 
Other services offered by the Com- 
munity Mediation Program at the 
Safe and Smart Center are mini-work- 
shops and conflict resolutions for the 
community and campus groups for 
$35 an hour. 

“Mediation is an incredible pro- 
cess. It is difficult to comprehend 
unless you’ve been through it. The 
mediator doesn’t have to see a solu- 
tion. The people themselves are able 
to see it through the skills and guid- 
ance of the mediator. The third party 
helps all involved see what they re- 
ally want from the situation,” ex- 
plained Charkoudian. Any students 
interested in participating in the me- 
diation group can contact the Office 
of Volunteer Service located in Le- 
vering Hall. 
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The purchase of a new screen has “projected” Shriver Hall into the elite of cinemas. 


Shriver Theater at the “Top of the List” 


by Douglas Steinke 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The recent film equipment acqui- 
sitions and renovations have ranked 
Hopkins’ Shriver Hall among the 
most enviable college theater facili- 
ties in the country, according to 
Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium 
Co-chair Chris Aldrich. 

The first noticeable improvement 
is the new 40-foot screen. The old 
screen in Shriver hall was approxi- 
mately 30 feet across, but because of 
projector limitations, an area of only 
about 11 feet by 14 feet was used, he 
says. The size of the average cinema 
screen, Aldrich says, is about 20 feet. 
In terms of square footage, the old 
screen and projectors used about 154 
square feet as opposed to nearly 633 
square feet with the new screen and 
projectors. 

Hopkins formerly used Elmo 
16mm projectors which were not 
capable of displaying films in their 
original formats, “The old projectors 
were equivalent to the typical high 
school projectors; I haven’t seen one 
of them since seventh grade,” Aldrich 
says. The recently purchased 1971 
Century projectors, however, are ca- 
pable of preserving the newer films 
in their original formats. 
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Although the projectors were pur- 
chased used, Aldrich indicated that 
the use was minimal and the projec- 
tors could last for up to fifty years. 
“Let me give you an analogy,” 
Aldrich says, “the projectors are 
equivalent to a 1964 gun metal gray 
Corvette with one mile on it and 
another three hundred to four hun- 
dred miles left to go before the first 
repairs.” 

Until just recently, films shown at 
Shriver Hall were heard through a 
home-use power amplifier stereo. 
Now, the university uses a Dolby 
Sound System which has a twelve- 
foot high, 800 pound speaker located 
behind the screen. Aldrich empha- 
sized that the placement of the speaker 
behind the screen is imperative. The 
old system placed speakers in front 
of the screen, which caused viewers 
to experience a large amount of dis- 
tortion and disorientation, instead of 
experiencing the sound as originally 
intended. 

Currently, the audio output is a 
mono system which requires two 
more speakers for better sound qual- 
ity. The system requires two addi- 
tional speakers to be considered a 
stereo unit, Aldrich notes. He hopes 
to acquire a Dolby Digital Surround 
Sound System in the future. 

On-campus film organizations 
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suchas the Reel World and Weekend 
Wonderflix will be the primary users 
of the new equipment. Aldrich ad- 
mits that the equipment was costly, 
professional equipment and users 
must be trained to operate it. He 
added that the ability to operate the 
equipment is a useful and profitable 
skill which usually pays between $10 
and $30 per hour at commercial the- 
aters. He would not comment on the 
cost of the new equipment, which 
was purchased through funds allo- 
cated by the Office of the Dean of 
Homewood Student Affairs. 

Aldrich compared Shriver Hall to 
the Senator, which is widely known 
as Baltimore’s finest theater. The 
Senator has 350 fewer seats than 
Shriver, a speaker system similar to 
the one in Shriver Hall, and a less 
luminous projector. The recently 
purchased 1971 Century projectors 
have 3,600 Watts of lighting. The 
Senator’s projectors have about 3,000 
Watts of lighting, he says. 

Aldrich stressed that few colleges 
have 35mm projectors similarin qual- 
ity to the projectors which Hopkins 
recently acquired. “If one was think- 
ing about selecting colleges in terms 
of the film equipment and theater 
facilities available,” says Aldrich, 
“Johns Hopkins would definitely be 
at the top of the list.” 
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Ensuring the future 
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by Julie Cilia 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


As if all those one-way streets, a 
perpetual shortage of parking spaces 
and the indecipherable schedule of 
“Death Lane” didn’t give drivers 
enough of a headache, Johns Hop- 
kins students now have to deal with 
the weekend closings of Art Mu- 
seum Drive. 

In an effort to increase visitor 
accessibility for city attractions like 
the Baltimore Museum of Art, ac- 
cess to Art Museum Drive is being 
restricted on weekends. This deci- 
sion was made “in conjunction with 
the city,” explains Cathleen Basham, 
the Deputy Director for Administra- 
tion at the BMA. “There has been an 
ongoing task force, [which] came 
away with a proposal to the city as far 
as enhancing parking.” 

This proposal involved barricad- 
ing Art Museum Drive and placing a 
guard at each end, thereby prevent- 
ing public traffic from using the road 
and opening up the space for park- 
ing. This program, which is tempo- 
rary, began on October 22, 1995 and 


“It’s a pain for anyone 
who wants to get north of 
campus... it’s just really 


inconvenient. 


—MAURA LOMONICO 


should end by January 28, 1996. 
Observations of traffic flow and com- 
ments from BMA patrons, as well as 
local drivers, will be taken into con- 
sideration in determining whether this 
change should become permanent. 
“The city is going to make some 
assessment,” Basham says. 

While the new parking program 
was put in place through the com- 
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Students Cope with Weekend 
Closings of Art Museum Drive 


City to Assess Long-Term Feasibility of “Temporary” Measure 
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Museum and city officials hope the increase in BMA weekend 
parking spots will encourage greater attendance this winter. 


bined efforts of the city andthe BMA, 
Basham says that it was the BMA 
which was responsible for the tem- 
porary test nature of the program. 
While the city was prepared to fund 
the program before this test, the BMA 
“felt it was our obligation to do a test 
parking program to determine the 
feasibility,” she says. The BMA and 
the city have been accepting com- 
ments both positive and negative in 
an effort to determine whether this is 
a useful change which ought to be 
permanent. However, it is too early 
to tell what the result will be. 

The weekend blocking of Art 
Museum Drive affects local neigh- 
bors of the BMA, including Johns 
Hopkins students who normally drive 
on that road. The University was 
notified of the road restrictions but 
was not officially involved in the 
decision for the test parking program. 
Maura LoMonico is unhappy with 
the new situation. “It’s a pain for 
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anyone who wants to get north of 
campus,” she says “it’s just really 
inconvenient.” 

Student drivers who don’t fre- 
quently use Art Museum Drive feel 
less affected by the new parking pro- 
gram. “I didn’t even know it was 
closed,” says sophomore Alex 
Brophy, “but if I had to go that way, 
I'd just find another way to go. I 
wouldn’t stress about it.” 

LoMonico offers a possible solu- 
tion which could help alleviate some 
of the problems for local: drivers 
which have resulted from the test 
parking. “One of the biggest prob- 
lems is that nobody knows to expect 
it. By the time you get there, you 
can’t turn around,” she says. She 
suggests that a sign announcing the 
temporary road restriction be placed 
on 28th Street so that drivers will 
know they cannot take Art Museum 
Drive and should choose another 
street instead. 







All These and More on Student 
Council’s New Homepage on the 
— World Wide Web! 
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1995 Engineering 
~ Career Fair 


Partial List of Companies: 
| ¢ Bechtel 
~ © Parsons Brinckerhoff 
¢ US Army Corp of Engineers 
¢ Greiner, Inc 
¢ Westinghouse 
¢ Forensic Technologies Int'l 
¢ Baltimore Gas & Electric 
¢ US Food & Drug Administration 
¢ CH2M Hill | 
All Majors Are Invited 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29 


3:30 = 6:30 P.M. ¢ GLASS PAVILION 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


3400 N. CHARLES ST, ¢ BALTIMORE, MD 


Sponsored by: Department of Civil Engineering, Whiting School of Engineering, Career Planning 
Homewood Collaborative Programming Fund, American Society of Civil Engineers 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICER NAME TELEPHONE ATTENDANCE 
President E. Matthew Quigley 889-8484 Present 
V.P. Administration Karen-Faye Newman 243-6141 Present 
V.P. Institutional Relations Jaydeep Kadam 889-8484 Present 
Secretary Paul Narain 516-3738 Present 
Treasurer Jason C. Mussell 467-6013 Present 
CLASS OF 1996 NAME TELEPHONE ATTENDANCE 
President Asma Poonawala 235-7791 Day of Fasting 
Vice President Ritu Prasad 467-2661 Present 
Secretary Rabee Sahyoun 366-3309 Present 
Treasurer Cyrus Shawn 516-5682 Present 
Representative Ross Lieberman 889-8472 Present 
Representative Parag Nene 236-7632 On Sabbatical 
Representative Jay L. Koyner 889-8472 ABSENT 

L 1997 NAME TELEPHONE ATTENDANCE 
President Sona Aggarwal 467-9263 Day of Fasting 
Vice President Dave Capece 366-3309 Present 
Secretary Julie Tucker 467-1648 Present 
Treasurer Mace L. Jackson 366-1831 Present 
Representative Mehul Shah 366-9571 Present 
Representative Jodi Jones 516-3472 Present 
Representative Julia Fox 662-6110 Present 
CLASS OF 1998 NAME TELEPHONE ATTENDANCE 
President Matthew Schernecke 516-3207 Present 
Vice President Priya Sambandan 516-3732 ABSENT 
Secretary Eli Rothblatt 516-3060 Present 
Treasurer Sonia Sawhey 516-3640 ABSENT 
Representative Parag Parekh 516-3065 Present 
Representative Yasmine Zavahir 516-3670 Present 
Representative Ron Mendelow 516-3550 Present 
CLASS OF 1999 NAME TELEPHONE ATTENDANCE 
President Damien Newton 516-5861 Present 
Vice President Andrew Brent 516-5889 Present 
Secretary Shar Tavakoli 516-5862 Present 
Treasurer Puneet Chopra 516-5630 Present 
Representative Neha Arora 516-5971 ABSENT 
Representative Deron Charkoudian 516-5376 Present _- 
Representative Corina Scott 516-3731 ABSENT 
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deals with a studio, one is also deal- 
ing with people who may have a 


Knapp to Replace Cooper 


Continued from Page Al 
great university.” He cited the range 
of subjects offered and added, “Ey- 
erybody recognizes that it is the 
broadest school... and has special 
value.” 

Knapp does not foresee any diffi- 
culties in doing both jobs. “There 
will be no additional burden on Arts 
& Sciences,” Knapp stated. The cen- 
tral administration has guaranteed the 


flicts of interest, in many areas this 
will not be a problem. However he 
added, “In some areas, [Dr. Nathans] 
will have to do some things.” 

The responsibilities do not worry 
Knapp. He claimed that there was a 
much greater transition between Ber- 
keley and Hopkins than he expects 
with the combination of these two 
offices. “I don’t have to move. There 
are no real estate matters,” Knapp 


additional staff as needed to ensure 
that there are no gaps in services. 

The move does place Knapp in a 
difficult position, however. As the 
Dean, he must still make decisions 
which cannot be made by clerical 
staff. Knapp said that he needed to 
figure out “what the essential things 
are that I have to do.” He also noted, 
“Some current functions might be 
shifted.” 





Cooper is well-regarded 
among undergraduates 
for his involvement in 
those areas which 


directly affect students. 





Knapp will be spending time in 
both offices, although it is unclear at 
this early stage how he will divide his 
time. He mentioned, however, that 
he has “a lot of confidence in the staff 
here.” Carol Burke, the Associate 
Dean of Arts & Sciences may be 
seeing some additional responsibili- 
ties. According to Knapp, “[We have] 
a lot in common in way we see the 
needs on the school.” 

Despite the apparent increase in 
workload, Knapp pointed out that 
this was not “an unprecedented step.” 
The University of California at Ber- 
keley, where he was formerly a pro- 
fessor, had a similar arrangement. 

Nathans put any concerns to rest 
regarding possible conflicts of inter- 
est, stating that, “If there are issues, I 
expect to play [a] role.” Cooper said 
that while there are potential con- 


quipped. 

When asked about the job of Pro- 
vost in the future, Knapp was unsure. 
“At this point, it’s attractive to main- 
tain contacts with Arts & Sciences... 
It would require a lot of thought.” 
The university has no current plan in 
place to permanently combine the 
two positions, although Knapp said, 
“We will see how [being Dean and 
Provost] works.” 

It will be an early job of the next 
president to decide whether or not 
this model will remain in place or 
whether the university will return to 
the former style. “If it doesn’t work 
out, [I] can go back to just being 
Dean... there is no burden on the next 
President,” Knapp added. 

Knapp is currently embroiled in a 
major issue amongst the Student 
body. Should Knapp have maintained 
the current structure, the student 
body’s next recourse would be the 
Provost. With the positions com- 
bined, one level has been removed, 
and the decision is essentially 
Knapp’s to make. Knapp was concil- 
iatory about the perceived hostility. 
“T’m sorry it has been characterized 
as a heated debate,” he stated. “We 
are trying to resolve [this issue],” he 
added. 

Response to the move has been 
little thus far. President of the Stu- 
dent Council, Matthew Quigley, sup- 
ported the move. “I think [the move 
of Knapp to Provost] represents a 
commitment to Arts & Sciences as a 
central division of the University.” 

While Knapp has no specific goals 
at this point, he pointed out there are 
a “lot of opportunities.” Cooper con- 
cluded by saying that he thinks 
Hopkins is “a great university.” 


Continued from Page Al 
him well when he went on MTV and 
talked about his underwear.” She 
broached the appropriateness of this 
behavior fora president of the United 
States, 

After Clift concluded her state- 
ment, Kondracke was given a chance 
to propound his own ideas. 
Kondracke, also a well renowned 
journalist and political commentator 
for publications such as Newsweek 
and the Chicago Sun Times, discussed 
the evolution of the media in the 
latter half of the 20th century. 

He immediately accused the cov- 
erage of the media as more cynical. 
Kondracke claimed that now they 
“focus more on the horse race than 
on the subjects Americans care 


Boulos Refutes News-Letter Allegations 


by Maximilian Barteau 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In response to an article in the 
November 3, 1995 issue of the News- 
Letter, Dr. Reginald Boulos flew up 
from Haiti to respond to allegations 
by the Human Rights Group at the 
Public Health School. 

Boulos is the Director General of 
CDS, the controversial public health 
agency with ties to Hopkins. 

The human rights group held an 
open forum for members of the com- 
munity to question Boulos them- 
selves. Dr. Halsey from the depart- 
ment of International Health opened 
the forum. He introduced Dr. Boulos, 
who began the forum proper with 
some preemptory remarks. - 

Boulos cited the history of his 
organization and his relationship to 
CDS. According to Boulos, in 1964 
Cité de Soleil, there was a 3 sq. km 
area that had 60,000 people. None of 
these people had health care or clin- 
ics. He claimed that it was the worst 
slum in the Western hemisphere. 

In 1980, the first and only hospital 
in Cité de Soleil opened under the 
auspices of CDS. He also cited the 
fact that 98% with diarrhea are cur- 
rently aware of Oral Rehydration 
Therapy (ORT). Since 1982, Dr. 
Boulos has worked exclusively in 
Haiti and in 1991, 67 of 80 members 
of the Association of Private Institu- 
tions in Haiti elected him president. 

Dr. Boulos concluded his remarks 


by pointing out that he “welcomed 
the opportunity,” to answer any ques- 
tions—anything which would clear 
up the allegations. 

Catherine Olson, the appointed 
spokesman for the Human Rights 
Group, said that the main intention 
of the group was, “to listen.” She 
emphasized the fact that they were 
coming in very neutrally. The impor- 
‘tant thing, she stated, was that “each 
of usis going to graduate from JHU.” 

Aside from bringing general 
laughter, this set the tone for the 
evening. The group was concerned 
thata link to a man with these allega- 


_ tions could tarnish the Hopkins name 


for them when they graduated. 

Boulos presented his version of 
the allegations, claiming that they 
had been published several times, 
but also noting that several newspa- 
pers had found nothing noteworthy 
to report, including the Washington 
Post and the New York Times. 

He also claimed that the allega- 
tions had been actively researched 
by only one journal, which reported 
a complaint from the Archdiocese of 
Port-au-Prince. The other reprints of 
the allegations merely piggybacked 
on the original report, Boulos 
claimed. 

According to Boulos, the entire 
incident stemmed from one incident, 
a fire which broke out in December 
of 1993. A military junta was pre- 
venting the fire from being extin- 
guished. He admitted that human 


rights violations were taking place, 
but Boulos claimed ‘that he had two 
choices: stay quiet and continue pro- 
viding services or oppose the abuses 
publicly and be forced to shut down. 

A second allegation regarded the 
selling of vouchers after the fire. 
While Boulos confessed that it is 
quite likely that some families sold 
the vouchers, he compared the situa- 
tion to that of the American food 
stamp program, where fraud became 
a daily routine. 

Some members of the audience 
were not convinced, however. A rep- 
resentative from the Graduate Rep- 
resentative Organization on the 
Homewood campus asked Boulos 
about the visit by Tipper Gore. His 
explanation was that, while there 
were protests, the stoning of Gore’s 
motorcade was aresult of a variety of 
unrelated events. 

One such event included the fact 
that one of the cars of the motorcade 
hit one of the demonstrators who 
happened to get in the way. Also, he 
claimed that Gore had done other 
things prior to her visit which had 
angered some in Haiti. 

The questions continued until time 
ran out for the forum. With the whole- 
hearted support of Dr. Boulos, the 
group recommended to Dr. Halsey 
that an investigation by an outside 
organization would be appropriate 
and indeed necessary to evaluate 
these allegations in a non-biased 
manner. 


Shuttles Generally Run On Time 


Continued from Page Al 
number of miles driven, 

Student Council, which has dis- 
cussed the matter this semester, re- 
cently voted to adopt a change in the 
Security service. The proposal which 
passed recommended longer hours 
for the shuttle service and that the 
fixed route be limited to only one 
van during the later hours of the 
evening. 

Despite the harsh weather condi- 
tions which prevailed Tuesday night, 
Robinson didn’t incur the wrath of 
any of his riders, a condition which 
frequently plagues his driving time. 
While Robinson enjoys driving the 
van, he also noticed some problems 
with the van service which were not 
immediately apparent. 

He mentioned that there are rarely 
enough drivers, although he claimed 
that Security had several drivers on 
its list. As aresult, he ends up cover- 
ing extra shifts—shifts the office 
has told him they don’t want him to 
have. “We are supposed to work no 
more than 20 hours per week,” 


Robinson explained. He noted, how- 
ever, that he and other nonstudent 
drivers like himself, often drive twice 
that each week. 

Robinson also said that many 
times drivers would not show up for 
work or would not radio in when they 
were supposed to. While this was 
especially true for students, he noted 
that few drivers were ever dismissed. 
“The students pay to go here,” he 
added, although he declined to ex- 
plain further. 

Nevertheless, things are improy- 
ing. With the influx of Freshman 
drivers, Robinson thinks the situa- 
tion has gotten much better. “It’s 
better now... the freshman drivers 
show up [to their shifts].” 

While Robinson credited Bearry 
with the improvements in the shuttle 
service, he says that despite having 
driven for over a year, he still feels 
like a “casual employee.” He said, 
however, that he enjoys what he does, 
“I enjoy the people,” he explained. 
Robinson, who is planning a career 
in Public Health, is well known 


4 


among the passengers. 

Delays were caused only when 
drivers did not respond to their ra- 
dio calls or when the dispatcher 
failed to relay a pickup to the driv- 
ers. Twice during the evening, the 
driver of Van #4 failed to respond to 
radio calls, saying later that he had 
left for an hour. “Didn’t you no- 
tice,” he asked casually at the end of 
the evening. On one occasion, the 
dispatcher had not relayed a mes- 
sage to the vans and Van #1, 
Robinson's van, ended up passing a 
student who was waiting for the 
van. However, those were minimal, 
and the service did not suffer during 
the shift the News-Letter was on, 

From the outside, the shuttle ser- 
vice is efficient and useful. As a 
result of this ride-along, however, 
the News-Letter learned that it is 
difficult to maintain consistent, high- 
quality service given the nature of 
the task and the amount of money 
paid to the drivers. These flaws of- 
ten lead to the delays experienced 
by the Hopkins community. 


, 
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The ‘Press and Presidents’ series concludes with Eleanor Clift and Morton Kondracke on Wednesday 


Part of The McLaughlin Group 
Comes to Hopkins’ Shriver Hall 


about.” He criticized the lack of a 
journalistic “stance of objectivity” 
and added that “a story was the stand- 
point of a journalist.” Kondracke 
continued with the notion that the 
press is playing a “strategic game of 
attempting to manipulate,” 

This attack was affirmed by his 
belief that “the press was more cyni- 
cal than it needed to be.” Kondracke 
maintained that the media “implies 
that all politicians were dishonest.” 
He lamented, “The public is cynical 
about politics and cynical about the 
press. Is it any wonder that the public 
is in a funk?” He admitted, “I think 


we have a problem. This is a major’ 


problem for the country and a major 
problem for the press.” 

When Kondracke finished his 
comments, hands were raised as au- 
dience members were eager to ask 
questions. As was customary Clift 
and Kondracke often held opposing 
points of view. One of the highlights 
of the evening depicted both journal- 


20 





Wednesday 


MA 


ists arguing about the presence of a 
liberal bias in the media. Kondracke 
claimed that there was socioeconomic 
evidence to prove that there was “an 
overwhelmingly liberal bias.” Clift 
contested this fact by citing several 
conservative journalists such as Bob 
Novack, Fred Barnes, and John 
Sununu. 

Although unable to present any 
evidence Kondracke maintained that 
“he was sure that there were studies 
on this.” Clift concluded the argu- 
ment by stating that negativity was 
not created by a liberal bias. She 


conceded that “the name of the game | 


is to kill the king. We build them up 
and bring them down.” Kondracke 
did concur on this point. He ended 
his statement on a facetious note by 
repeating the journalistic motto: “If 
you can’t say something nice about 
somebody... Let’s hear it!” It was 
evident throughout the evening that 
both believed that this was the cur- 
rent trend in the media. 


different agenda than is expected. 
“It’s a very corporate environment.” 

To explain how the studio can 
impede a director or writer’s “cre- 
ative mission”, Brandon Rosser il- 
lustrated the example of filmmaker 
Kevin Smith’s (writer/director of 
Clerks) recent studio venture with 
the film Mallrats. Rosser claimed 
that Smith has appeared on televi- 
sion essentially insinuating that 
Mallrats was not “his” movie. Cor- 
porations pay the bills, so they get to 
make the decisions on what actually 
goes on the screen. 

The panel also discussed the topic 
of beginning a career in the film 
industry. A major difficulty for as- 
piring filmmakers, is getting recog- 
nized. The reason for this, Meistrich 
explained, is that there is no selec- 
tion method in the film industry—a 


‘All the things that 


Warner Bros. does, we 





do, but at a micro- 


brewery level...’ 
—LARRY MEISTRICH 


quality that other professions, such 
as the medical field, are privy to (i.e. 
medical exams). What then occurs is 
a mass flooding of mediocre (or out 
rightly awful) scripts. Film produc- 
ers then have to spend a lot of time 
and effort weeding out the few good 
from the many bad scripts. 

In closing, Meistrich offered a 
few pieces of advice to those in the 
audience whose ambitions were tar- 
geted towards the independent film 
industry. “It’s gambling, man,” 
Meistrich stated, “This is a casino.” 
He then continued to illustrate how 
one should decide if a film project is 
worth pursuing. “Take all the bullshit 
away from it, crunch the numbers, 
and if it looks good, do it.” 


Mon thru Wed. 5 p.m. - Midnight 
Thurs thru Sat 5 p.m. - 2 a.m. 
Game Room Noon til close 


ber Li November 23 


Monday Night Football on the Big Screen! 
Cheap Finger Food!!! 
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Institute, 
BMA Lock 
Their Horns 


by Joe Grossberg 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 








For six decades the Lucas 
Collection, withits world-class 
19th century French prints, has 
been among Baltimore’s most 
prized art treasures, 

The collection’s 18,000 
prints, including works by 
Edouard Manet, James Abbott 
McNeill Whistler, Mary 
Cassatt and Eugene Delacroix, 
is estimated worth is $7 mil- 
lion to $15 million. 

Now the collection’s owner, 
the Maryland Institute College 
of Art, wants to sell it. But two 
local museums are blocking the 
way, claiming the private art 
school is violating the public’s 
trust. 

“This collection is one of 
the great cultural assets and in 
fact belongs to the people of 
Baltimore and Maryland,” said 
Arnold Lehman, director of the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. “Tt 
is inappropriate and wrong for 
a private institution to benefit 
from this kind of public trust.” 

The BMA and the Walters 
Art Gallery, which house the 
collection, filed a claim to stop 
any sale after the art school 
asked a Baltimore circuitjudge 
in January for permission to 
dispose of the prints, paintings 
and sculptures. 

Judge Joseph H.H. Kaplan 
ruled last month that the Mary- 
land Institute can sell the works, 
but only after the court has de- 
cided whether the museums 
should be compensated for 
housing and maintaining the 
works for more than 60 years. 
A hearing has not been sched- 
uled. 

In the meantime, the dis- 
pute has divided the rarefied 
world of museum directors, © 





while now it has-been of mar- 
ginal acqdemicresources toour 
students,” said Fred Lazarus 
IV, president of the Maryland 
Institute College of Art, - oO 
School officials say pro- 
ceeds froma sale could be used 
to double the school’s $10 mil- | 
lion endowment and provide — 
scholarships and better equip- 
ment for art students and im 
proved salaries for faculty. 
But Dorothy Adamiecki, 
second-year sculpture studer 
said selling the works would — 
be unethical. “I really don’t — 
think fine arts should be sold — 
_off,” she said. i 
Lazarus said the Baltimore 
museums should purchase th 
collection if they are so inter 
ested in keeping it intact. Bur 
Lehman said the museums 
don’t have the money. 
Inthe past, decisions to se. 
off prized collections have di 
_ yided art communities in other 
cities. ae 













































-Society’s decision in Jz 
_ toauction off 183 maste: 


by Sarah Griffin 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Culture Fest °95: “A Symphony 
of Colors,” is a week long festival 
celebrating the different cultures that 
make up the Hopkins. community. 
“Culture Fest attempts to promote 
cultural awareness, unity and knowl- 
edge of the different cultures around 
us,” says co-chair Anjali Kaur. 
“Hopefully it will be both informa- 
tive and enjoyable.” Kaur, along with 
co-chairs Emily Chen and Neha 
Vapiwala, is running the festival 
which consists of various activities, 
from November 15-18. 

Culture Fest kicked off with a 
presentation of Spanish Poetry & 
Music, Wednesday at noon. During 
this performance, Nancy Hirsche, a 
Reader and Narrator, and Marija 
Temo, a Flamenco guitarist and 
Singer, performed various poems and 
songs together. 

A Foreign Film Series and two 
lectures are another part of Culture 
Fest this year. The films include the 
Irish movie “The Field”, shown 
Wednesday night, as well as the Af- 
rican film “The Power of One”, 
shown Thursday night. Friday night, 
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News 


CultureFest ‘95: A Symphony of Colors 
Films, Food, Dance to Showcase JHU’s Diversity 


both “Blue”, a French film, and “Eat, 
Drink, Man, Woman”, a Chinese 
film, are being shown. All of these 
films will be shown in the AMR II 
TV Room and are open to anyone. 
The lectures held Thursday both ad- 
dressed international issues. The 
speeches were on “Switzerland and 
The Jews” by Jennifer Berger, a writer 
and lecturer, and China: The Rising 
Economic Power” by Dr. Ma Jun, a 
World Bank Consultant. 

One of the final events of the 
week is a Cultural Bazaar at 2:00 
Friday, in the Glass Pavilion. Each 
culture will have a different booth to 
display some examples of what their 
culture is about,” said Kaur. 

The Iranian Cultural Society is 
one of the student organizations that 
will have a booth at the Cultural 
Bazaar. “Among other things, our 
display will include pieces of art such 
as paintings, mosaic works and fret 
work,” said the Iranian cultural Soci- 
ety president, Bahar Niakan. They 
will also have books on the art and 
the land of Iran. Showing a different 
side to their culture, the booth of the 
Korean Students Association will 
include Korean food. “We will have 
Korean-style sushi called Gimbat, 


but it will be made with vegetables 
and meat instead of raw fish,” said 
the KSA President, Una Chung. 

The Korean Students Association 
will also perform a dance during the 
Cultural Bazaar. “The dance the girls 
will be performing is an old tradi- 
tional dance called Hwa Gwan Mo,” 
said Chung. “Traditionally this dance 
was only performed for Kings in the 
Royal Court.” 

Some other groups that will be 
performing are the South Asian So- 
ciety of Hopkins, the Hellenic Stu- 
dents Association and the Filipino 
Student Association. “This is the time 
to show off their culture,” said Kaur. 

The last two Culture Fest events 
will be a performance by a Latin Jazz 
Rumba Club in the Glass Pavilion on 
Friday night and as the final event, an 
International Dinner & Ethnic Show- 
case, Saturday Night. “The dinner is 
a culminating event and is also the 
closing ceremony that we do every 
year,” said Kaur. Dinner will be an 
all you can eat buffet style, complete 
with appetizers, dinner and dessert, 
provided by 25 Baltimore restaurants. 
“These restaurants include all types 
of authentic ethnic foods from Tio 
Pepe’s, a Spanish restaurant, to the 





Noah Fischbach/The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Co-Chairs Anjali Kaur and Emily Chen want to ensure that “every 
culute in our community is recognized and appreciated. 


Caribbean Cafe,” said Kaur. \ 

Along with the food Saturday 
night, there will be two performances. 
One will be a flutist and jazz band 
from Galen Enterprises and the other 
will be a cultural fashion show. The 
flutist and band will perform during 
dinner and afterwards for the fashion 
show, students from the schools cul- 
tural groups will model ethnic cloth- 
ing. Tickets for the evening are $8.50 
and will be sold at other Culture Fest 
events and at the Office of 
Multicultural Student Affairs, in 
Merryman. Other events are funded 
by donations from the Student Coun- 
cil, and several Deans. 


ner will go to UNICEF this year. 


This donationisin honor of the United . 
Nations 50th anniversary. “This do-. ;,. 


nation is a new part of Culture Fest 


and is being done to celebrate the |,,, 


United Nations promotion of world , 
peace and unity,” said Kaur. 


if 


All of the proceeds from this din- . 


h 


“Our goal for Culture Fest is to.) | 
have a lot of involvement and par- 4); 


ticipation, as this is an event for all of 


the Hopkins students and commv-::' 


nity,” said Kaur. “Our goalistomake |» 


sure that every culture in our com.” » 
munity is recognized, appreciated and © 
celebrated. If this is a success once a“: 


year, then our goal is being achieved.” 


Take this IQ test. | 


If Thad-$448 I would: 


a) fly home and spend some 
quality time with the folks. | 


)) finally settle my tab at the 
— local pizza place. 
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Cc) go to London. 
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The world’ favourite airline” 
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November 6, 1995 


12:35 P.M.., 2600 block of North Calvert 
Known suspect arrested after removing 
mountain bike from front porch, prop- 
arty recovered, value of $400 
3:45P.M., Unit block of East 25th Prop- 
erty stolen: 1 Motorola flip phone valued 
at $ 185.00 from 88 Chevrolet 4d white 
2:20 A.M., 400 block of East 32nd 
Known suspect While in night club took 
the yictim’s coat suspect was caught/ 
arrested property recovered valued at 
$324.00 
2:20 A.M., 400 block of East 32nd 
Known suspect while in night club took 
the victim’s coat suspect was caught/ 
arrested property recovered valued at 
$324 00 
5:05 P.M., 3200 block of Greenmount 
Unknown suspect removed pair work 
poots from display and fled store w/out 
aying for same Loss of $ 29.99 
3:05 P.M., 2900 block of Wyman Park 
Unknown suspect broke window of 90 
Volkswagen, MD license BSD133, en- 
tered and removed stereo , loss of $140 
00 
4:30 P.M., 300 block of E 31st 1- 
outside sensor light value 20 00 taken 
from the front of the house 
-7:50 P.M., 300 block of E 31st Victim 
approached by displayed block of hand- 
gun attempted to pull victim in alley 
struck same on head w/gun causing lac- 
erations 
-5:0 A.M., 3900 block of Keswick 
Peson(s) unknown entered the building 
and removed a lap top computer valued 
at$3,000 00 from a Sth floor office 
-2:00 P.M., 3600 block of Falls Un- 
jnown suspect in unknown manner stole 
10 Toyota, MD license, vehicle had no 
anti theft device on same 
-12:30 P.M., 3500 block of Roland Un- 
known suspect in unknown manner en- 
tered dwelling and removed C D player, 
loss of $ 200 00 
-9:30 A.M., 3400 block of Elm 1-in dash 
car stereo Value 350 00 taken from a 87 
Volkswagen 
-4:50 P.M., 600 block of W 36th Un- 
known sispect picked up and carried off 
an unsectred/unattended violin, loss of 
unknown value 


Novemler 7, 1995 


+11:15 AM., 2500 block of N Charles 
Property stolen: 


1 Packard Bell 486- 


66OX computer w/monitor valued at $ 
1850 00 1-unidentified bag valued at $ 
400 00 95 Buick 4d YG00271 MD 
-1:27 P.M., 200 block of W 29th Victim 
approached by 3 who displayed handgun 
and demanded money, no injuries, loss 
of $ 156 00 
-5:30 P.M., 2700 block of N Calvert 
Unknown suspect in unknown manner 
stole 84 B M W_ VA license, vehicle 
equipped with alarm system 
-11:11 A.M., 2600 block of N Charles 
Unknown person broke window to ve- 
hicle and took property from inside, 
phone, coat, pocketbook etc. Value $414 
00 
-7:15 A.M., 2800 block of N Calvert 
Person(s) unknown unlawfully removed 
the victim’s 93 Jeep MD tag from the 
2800 block of N Calvert Std 
-5:15 A.M., 2800 block of Greenmount 
An unknown who acted as if he were 
armed, robbed victim of $48 00 in the 
2800 block of Greenmount Ave 
-5:30 P.M., 400 block of E 28th Victim 
and suspect went to suspects’ home were 
suspect produced gun then raped victim 
-5:30 P.M., 2700 block of Barclay MD 
temp tag expired 11/21/95 valued at $ 
$15 taken by unknown suspect from rear 
of °82 Chevrolet 4-door green 
-8:00 P.M., 3200 block of Ellerslie 2 
unknown approached victim, displayed 
handgun and took money and jacket, 
loss of $33 00 No injuries 
-8:00 P.M., 3200 block of Ellerslie 2 
unknown approached victim, displayed 
handgun and took tee shirt, value un- 
known No injuries 
-10:00 P.M., 200 block of E 33rd Un- 
known suspect entered the victim’s home 
by prying the front door Took VCR TV, 
stereo, and camera tot valued at $ $875 
00 
-6:45 A.M., 300 block of E 33rd Prop 
stolen: 1-pocketbook plaid leather val- 
ued at $ 25 00 from 94 Ford gray BBE402 
MD (96) 
-6:00 A.M., 30 block of Greenmount 
Unknown suspect in unknown manner 
forced way through roof, entered and 
removed unknown U § currency & un- 
known amount liqure, loss unknown 
-5:30 P.M., 3200 block of Guilford 
Unknown suspect in unknown manner 
stole 94 Volkswagen PA license, vehicle 
equipped with alarm system and the club 
-10:43 A.M., 200 block of Kemble Un- 
known suspect forced window of ga- 
rage, entered and removed Mongoose 16 
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speed bicycle, loss of $ 439 00 

-11:39 A.M., 3600 block of St. Paul 
Unknown suspect forced window of 92 
Chevrolet, MD license, entered and re- 
moved assorted books, loss of $ 350 00 
-11:00 A.M., 1000 block of W 4lst 
Known arrested suspect removed 5 
video’s from store without paying for 
same loss value unknown 

-11:30 P.M., 100 block of W University 
Unknown person open lock window, 
entered apartment and took property, 
CD player, value $300 00 

-9:15 A.M., 600 block of E 33rd Un- 
known suspect forced door, entered and 
removed VCR, loss value unknown 


November 8, 1995 


-10:20 A.M., 3100 block of Falls Cliff 
Unknown person broke window to ve- 
hicle, entered vehicle and took property, 
scanner, power saw, value $329 00 
-5:30, 2500 block of N Howard Person(s) 
unknown unlawfully removed assorted 
tool valued at $490 00 from the bed of 
the victim’s vehicle 

-4:20 P.M., 2500 block of Guilford 
Unknown suspect removed both MD li- 
cense tags from 88 Pontiac loss value 
unknown 

-5:00 P.M., 2800 block of Greenmount 
Known suspect arrested by security after 
removing pair of blue jeans and attempted 
to flee Value $ 15 99 

-11:00 A.M., 3400 block of N Charles 
Unknown person entered vehicle through 
unlock door and took stereo Value $250 
-7:30 A.M., 4000 block of Keswick 
Unknown person broke window to ve- 
hicle and took property, radar detector , 
tapes, value $400 00 

-10:30 P.M., 500 block of E 35th Un- 
known -suspect approached the victim 
pointed a handgun demanded victim’s 
wallet Suspect fled on foot but dropped 
wallet/recovered 


November 9, 1995 


-8:30 A.M., 2800 block of N Calvert 
Property: Realistic 2 way radio, value 
unknown Unknown suspect broke win- 
dow and removed property from vehicle 
90 Ford escort 

-12:30 P.M., 2600 block of N Calvert 
Unknown suspect removed unsecured/ 
unattended Raleigh 20 speed mountain 
bike, loss of $500 00 

3:35 P.M., 250 block of Maryland Un- 





LESERVE OFFICERS’ 





TRAINING CORPS 





BE A LEADER IN A HIGH TECH FIELD. 


While signing up for your high 
tech courses, sign up 
ROTC too. ROTC is a college 
elective that develops in tal- 

ented students the skills 
confidence to lead and be- 
come an officer in today’s 


for Army 


and 





Army. An Army that’s on the cut- , 
ting edge of high technology. 

ROTC provides hands-on 
leadership training. Valuable 
training that prepares you for 
a military or a civilian career, 


LLL AAA 
THE SMARTEST COLLEGE 
COURSE YOU CAN TARE. 
~ For More Information 


Contact Captain Joseph Nolan 
516-4683 ‘ 





known broke window of 95 Chevrolet, 
MD license, entered and removed cellu- 
lar phone, loss of $ 250 00 

-11:15 P.M., 400 block of Whitridge 
Victim jumped by when he entered his 
dwelling then pulled $8 00 from victim’ s 
pocket 

-4:00 P.M., 300 block of Whitridge 
Person(s) known to the victim removed 
a bicycle value at $200 00 form the 
victim’s home 

-1:00 P.M., 3300 block of N Calvert 
Toshiba laptop computer, portable phone, 
work supplies taken from 93 Ford Tau- 
rus, 96 NC by unknown suspect valued 
at $3600 00 

-6:30 P.M., 3500 block of N Charles 
Unknown suspecy used ladder climbed 
up to 3rd fl bathroom window forced 
same taken various camera equip total 
value $2120 00 

-3:35 P.M., 700 block W 40th Identified 
after removing assorted candy from dis- 
play and failed to pay, value of $ 24 41 
-5:50 P.M., 800 block of Venable Vic- 
tim approached by to unknown suspects 
armed w/unknown type handgun Taken 
one coat total value $150 00 

-5:50 P.M., 800 block of Venable Vic- 
tim approached by to unknown suspects 
armed with unknown type handgun 
Taken coat, boots, and watch total value 
$350 00 

-8:25 P.M., 3400 block of Greenmount 
Victim approached by to unknown sus- 
pects armed with unknown type hand- 
gun Taken wallet and $10 00 in various 
cash 

-5:30, 4000 block of Falls Used a tire- 
iron to force the front door entered re- 
moved Zenith TV, currency, valued at $ 
$60 00 


November 10, 1995 


-9:50 P.M., 2500 block of N Calvert 
Unknown suspect used rock broke pass 
window to MD tags Taken gym bag/ 
clothing/tennis shoes/cash/total $123 00 
-1:00 P.M., 2600 block of Mathews 
Approached victim from behind and 
pulled block of purse from hand, fled 
area valued at $ unknown 

-3:18 P.M., 2800 block of Greenmount 
Approached victim stated give me your 
money then grabbed wallet from victims 
hand , fled area valued at $40 00 

-2:00 P.M., 3100 block of Wyman Park 
Unknown person removed a 90 Cushman 
club-car from campus ,vehicle was re- 





covered in wooded area near campus, 
tag unknown 

-8:00 A.M., 2900 block of Wyman Prop- 
erty: one(1) car stereo & radar detector 
value $790 00 Suspecy(s) unknown 
broke vehicle window, entered and re- 
moved 

-8:45 A.M., 3200 block of N Charles 
Prop stolen: shoes, clothing bag, text- 
book computer disks valued at $ 160 00 
from 93 Ford s/w blue BHC036 MD (97) 
-8:30 A.M., 100 block of W University 
Unknown suspect removed 92 Dodge 
WV t parked 100 block of West Univer- 
sity Pkwy No anti-theft device on ve- 
hicle 

-6:00 A.M., 3900 block of Keswick 
Person(s) unknown entered the building 
and removed a lap top computer valued 
at $3,000 00 from a 5th floor office 
-9:30 A.M., 3800 block of Keswick 
Unknown person forced the garage door 
entered and remove tool-box w/tools , 
valued at $150 00 

-11:10 A.M., 33400 block of Old York 
An unknown _, armed with a handgun, 
attempted to rob the victim in the 3400 
block of Old York Rd 

-11:10 A.M., 33400 block of Old York 
An unknown _, armed with a handgun, 
assaulted and attempted unsuccessfully 
to rob the victim in the 3400 block of Old 
YorkRd * 

-11:50 A.M., 600 block of E 33rd_ Vic- 
tim approached by unknown suspect 
armed w/unknown type handgun taken 
$60 00 in various cash 

-6:35 P.M., 3700 block of N Charles 
Unknown person attempted to enter 2nd 
floor apt from outside ledge by taking 
screen off and opening window, no entry 
gained 

-8:50 P.M., 4200 block of N Charles 
Unknown suspect used unknown tool 
forced screen to bathroom window 
opened unlocked window entered un- 
known if any property was taken 


November 11, 1995 


-11:59 P.M., 2700 block of Hampden 
Unknown suspect entered the victim’s 
home by ripping screen, force wind took 
stereo, jewelry, personal checks, tools 
tot valued at $ $5475 00 

-7:10 A.M., 2700 block of N Charles An 
unknown armed with a handgun robbed 
the victim of $300 00 in the 2700 block 
of N Charles Street 

-4:30 P.M., 2700 block of N Charles 
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Are your 
finances raining 
Fx) on your parade? 
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Job # 572 
$5.50/Hour 


Job # 648 
$6.00/Hour 


Job # 746 
$6.00/Hour 


Job #747 
$Negotiable/Hour 


Job # 754 
$5.00/Hour 


Job # 672 
$6.96/Hour 


Job # 592 
$/Hour 


Job # 572 
$6.00/Hour 


It's not too late! 
You'll find high hourly 
earnings, flexible hours and 
more than 
170 job listings. 
http://www. jhu.edu/~stdntjob/ 


Great Federal Work Study Positions! 


Video Camera Operator, Language Teaching 

"Videotape international TAs practice teaching" 

Clerical Assistant, Museum of Art 

"Aiding with collect ; snc ter li a 


Research Assistant, Oncology 


Office Assistant, Pharmacology 


Tutor, Project Safe Haven 


Sales Representative, Premier 


A7 





Unknown suspect entered the victim’s 
vehicle by breaking the wind Took1-cell 
car phone tot valued at $ $200 00 
-4:30 P.M., 2700 block of N Charles 
Unknown suspect entered the victim’s 
home possibly with a key, took money 
prop valued at $ $350 00 

-7:30 P.M., 300 block of W 27th Known 
suspect took money from the victim’s 
wallet without her permission, fled the 
scene tot valued at $ $40 00 

-6:20 a, 400 block of E Lorraine Person(s) 
known to the victim pointed a handgun 
at the victim’s head during an argument 
at 431 E Lorraine Ave — 

-5:00 P.M., 2800 block of Greenmount 
Took auto parts from the store shelf, fled 
the store tot valued at $ $66 98 

-8:30 P.M., 3400 block of N Charles The 
victim was at work when an unknown 
person removed a cellular phone from 
his jacket pocket/same was not in his 
area 

-11:50 P.M., 3700 block of Ellerslie 
person removed a 92 Subaru block of in 
color MD tag from the street vehicle had 
anti theft device 

-1:10 P.M., 3900 block of Falls Un- 
known person removed envelope w/cur- 
rency from dwelling containing $750 00 
, valued at $750 00 

-8:00 A.M., 4100 block of Roland Un- 
known person open unlocked door to 
garage then forced open locked tool- 
chest , unknown what tools were taken, 
value unknown 

-6:15 A.M., 600 block of E33rd Known 
suspect struck the victim’s on the hand 
with a stick, suspect was arrested 
Victim’s in good condition 


November 12, 1995 


-8:00 P.M., 2600 block of N Charles 
Known suspect took the vict 192 Dodge/ 
van, gray in color,(MD96-526404M) No 
anti-theft device 

-3:45 A.M., 300 block of W 41st 2- 
approached victim blocked vehicle from 
turning displayed handgun pull victim 
from vehicle took 82 Ford PA temorary 
tag 

-4:20 P.M., 300 block of E 28th Victim 
has a child by the suspect, the suspect hit 
the victim witha 2x4 stick on the victim’s 
back 

-4:55 A.M., 3000 block of N Charles 
Unknown person entered through base- 
ment window of dwelling unknown if 
anything was taken 





"Data abstracting from patient records, intersession employment" 


"Assist with general office responsibilities" 
Incredible Non-Federal Work Study Jobs! 


Clerk, Cataloging Department, MSE 
"Link circulation records to bibliographic record on Janus" 


Photocopy Room Operator, Support Services, MSE 
"Graduate student only, 4-8 PM Monday thru Thursday" 


. 


rk, Ad Hygiene 
"Typing/Personal Computer and some office duties" 
Research Assistant, Oncology, Radio Biology Lab- 
"Work with mammalian cells and radiation, summer hours!" 


New Off-Campus Listings! 


Job #701 
$Negotiable/Hour 


Job # 730 
_ $6.50+/Hour 


Lab 


"Help neighborhood kids with tutoring, ages 5-11" 


Technologies 
"Laboratory/Research setting, must be self motivated” 


For questions, contact: 
Terry DuPert, Student Employment/Systems Coordinator 


Office of Student 


and Payroll 


| Employment and P 
eer Lower Level, 516-7232 or 


|_pert@ajhunix.hof jhu.edr My 
Monday Thursday 0/ 8:30 AM to 5:00 PM 
Triday 8:00 AM to6:00PM 





-) ke 


; GF 
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Classified Information 





Classified advertising is offered free of charge to students, faculty, staff, and 
affiliates of the Johns Hopkins University and Medical Institutions. All free 
classifieds must include name, phone, and Hopkins affiliation. Classified 
advertising forms will be available in various locations throughout the campus. 
Free classifieds will continue to run each week as space allows or until otherwise 
notified. Limit 50 words. Longer ads may be edited to 50 words at our discretion. 


For all other advertisers, classifieds are charged at 50 cents per word, The News- 
Letterrequires prepayment for all word classified advertising. Display Classifieds 
are priced at $8.00 per column inch. A Display Classified consists of more than 
50 words of text, a boxed ad, or any classified requiring additional typesetting. 


All classified advertisements are due by 5 p.m. on the Tuesday prior to the edition 
in which the ad is to run. Ads must be submitted in writing in the following ways: 


Mail: The Johns Hopkins News-Letter Campus Mail: Box 1230, Gilman Hail- 


3400 N. Charles Street 
Box #1230 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


Fax: (410) 516-6565 
E-mail; News.Letter@jhu.edu 
WWW; hitp://www.jhu.edu/~newslett 


For more information, please call (410) 516-4228. 


Help Wanted 


Wanted!!! 
Individuals, Student Organizations 
to Promote SPRING BREAK Earn 
MONEY and FREE-TRIPS 
CALL INTER-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 


1-800-327-6013 


CRUISE JOBS | 


Students Needed! 
Earn up to $2,000+ per month working 
for Cruise. World Travel (Hawaii, 
Mexico, the Caribbean, etc.). Seasonal 
and Full-Time employment available. No 
experience necessary. For more 
information call: T 





http://www.icpt.com 












Cruise Employment Services 


(206)634-0468 
Ext. C53132 


Translation needed from Spanish to 
English of letters from several friends 
in Central America. Michael (410) 
674-3450 


Singer wanted. Experienced adult 
progressive band needs new male or 
female vocalist. Guitar ability a plus. 
Experience and dedication required. 
Covers, originals, and recording 
project. 366-7064 


WANTED: DOG I’m looking for a 
calm, friendly dog to adopt. Call 235- 
1643. 


*** FREE TRIPS & CASH!!*** Find 
out how hundreds of students are 
already earning FREE TRIPS and 
LOTS OFCASH with America’s #1 
Spring Break company! Sell only 
15 trips and travel free! Choose 
Cancun, Bahamas, Mazatlan, or 
Florida! CALL NOW! TAKE A 
BREAK STUDENT TRAVEL (800) 
95-BREAK! 


PLANNER on East Coast 
looking for Campus Rep to 
promote Kodak SPRING BREAK 
trips "Guaranteed" lowest package 
prices and best incentives. You 
handle the sale...we handle the 


bookkeeping. Cancun, Nassau, 
Jamaica, S. Padre, Orlando & Key 
West. 
EARN BIG $$$ AND/OR FREE 
TRIP(S)...GREAT FOR 
RESUME!!! 


CALL 1-800-222-4432 





SPRING BREAK ‘96—SELL 
TRIPS, EARN CASH & GO FREE!!! 
Student Travel Services is now hiring 
campus representatives. Lowest rates 
to Jamaica, Cancun, Daytona and 
Panama City Beach. Call 1-800-648- 
4849, 


$1750 weekly possible mailing our 
circulars. For info call 301-306- 


1207. 


Mother’s helper wanted. Three 
afternoons/evenings per week. 
Cooking and errands for family of 
four. Sporadic babysitting. Must have 
own transportation, Call 254-6599, 


INTERNSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 
Thinking about a career in business, 
government, health care, law or 
conflict resolution? The Maryland 
Attorney General’s Consumer 
Protection Division has internship, 
positions available throughout the 
year, You'll learn Maryland’s 
consumer protection laws, be trained 


to mediate disputes and to provide 
information through the Division's 


Consumer Hotline. Receive 
academic credit in most fields of 
study. The Division's downtown 
Baltimore office is open Mon - Fri 
from 8:30am to 5:00pm. For more 
information, call Ann Brooke at 576- 
6300 or see the literature on file at 
the Career Center. 





Dog walker wanted for new puppy. 
Across from J.H. University. Ideal 
for summer student. Great pay. 
References required. For more 
information call 554-9815. 


Looking for interested student to 
work part-time for a national catalog 
retailer. Job entails distribution of 
promotional materials on campus. 
Job requires 5 hrs. per week 
commitment (you set the hours). 
Good money and perks! Only serious 
calls please. 1-800-788-3365 


Help Wanted: JHU Work-Study 
people wanted to work a few hours a 
week with sound equipment. 
Experience preferred, but not 
necessary. Call Jeff 243-9331. 


HATE YOUR ROOMMATE? 


Efficiency Apt 
1/2 blk from campus 
ONLY $250/mo.—includes heat. 
Avail. immed. Basement unit 
but lots of daylight. 


532-8580 


The Mayfair 
3 E. 33rd St. 





Cherry mahogany china/bookshelves 
cabinet; reversed serpentine 
mahogany chest of drawers, brass 
handle, some carving w/leg on wheel; 
cherry/walnut upholstered chair; 2 
mahogany night/end tables, each w/ 
2 drawers and brass; metal bed frame 
w/ wood headboard, mahogany 
coffee table w/ brass claw; 3 
mahogany folding chairs; old mirror; 
oil paint. Call 433-6424. 


Can’ t go, will sella wonderful Spring 
Break Trip. 3-day Bahamas Cruise, 
4-day Orlando stay, and 3-day 
Daytona stay. Paid $500 for two 
people. Asking $450 obo, Call 662- 
6316 after 5 p.m. 


Tires, rims, hubcaps (Honda Civic 
compatible). Four (8,000 miles) 
Invicta G/LR P 175/70 R 13 tires 
mounted on steel rims, with Honda 
logo hubcaps. $200.00 or best offer. 
Call 410-821-5729. 


Ladies Brand New Wardrobe: 
dresses, pants, jeans, skirts/to blazers, 
vests, overcoats & hosiery. Sizes S- 
XL. Variety of styles, starting $10/ 
up. Entire shoe/boot/sandal 
collection, most brand new/never 
worn $15+. New leather deskchair 
w/arms/rollers (black) $90/obo. 
Ladies diamond solitaire, asking 


$700/obo (apprsd $1,250). (410) 327- 


4007 to 8 p.m. 


Moving: Great Holiday Presents— 
“Barbie” collection fr. 1970s! 
Houses, dolls, 100s clothes/shoes, 
accessories, beauty salon, shopping 
mall, bike for Barbie. Entire 
collection $280/obo (or portions). 
Children’s regular/electronic 
educational toys/games $10 up. 
Talking calculator $25. Whirlpool 
FF fridge, dishwasher, compactor— 
make offer. Kneeling back/ 
ergonomic chair $25. Ask for 
voicemail, ext351, 539-0872, 


Car for Sale: Honda CRXsi, 1986, 
black, AC, cassette AM/FM, 5-spd, 
new tires, new clutch plate and many 
more. Excellent condition, $1000 
Less than Blue book price. Car must 
sell by end of Nov. 1995, Call 662- 
6726 (h), 532-4491 (w), e-mail 
najam@eagle.gsh,jhu.edu. 


Push mower $25, power $35, 10-spd 
bikes $40 $70, electric heater $10, 4 
dining room chairs $70, coffee table 
$10, rugs $25 $40, computer printer 
$50, Phone 377-0038 


(CLASSIFIEDS 


Women’s Ski Boots. Raichle RX560, 
size 8.5, only used 2x, like new. 
Asking $100 OBO. Valerie 3667486 


For Sale: Sofa (good cond.) $50, 10- 
spd bike: men’s $50, women’s $45, 
rollerblades for man $25. Call 366- 
0996, 


*LAPTOP*: Toshiba 486-20 Local 
Bus controller, 9.5" COLOR Dual- 
Scan Display, 200MB HD, 4MB 
RAM, Software-loaded. Original 
box, manuals, etc... $1450. Printer, 
Laptop joystick port, portable sound 
card available. Call: 516-3685. 


Computer for Sale: Citizen 386- 
16SX, 33MB HD, VGA monitor, 
2MB RAM, 3.5 drive, 8-bit 
Soundblaster, game card, Gravis 
ANALOG joystick, 14.4 modem, 
mouse, loads of software, original 
packaging and manuals. 
atriedes @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. Call 
Long at 410-889-8281. 


New GE dishwasher (convertible) 
buther block cutting board top, never 
used, 4 Pirelli tires 215/60R/15" on 
aluminum wheels/off a Mercedes 
450SEL , used for less than 10 miles. 
296-5708 


Piano for Sale: Cable-Nelson upright. 
20 yrs old. Good condition. Price 
$350 obo. Call 235-7447 or 516- 
3415. 


’92 Ford Festiva 39,000 miles/ 
excellent condition. 2dr/hatchback. 
Seats 4 + cargo comfortably. AM- 
FM/Cassette (needs only be 
connected). Moving out of state/must 
sell. $3500/obo (410) 539-0872 
Taylor/ext. 351 


Moving Sale: Q-sz headboard $20. 
Household items, clothes & 
appliances. Trash compactor $120. 
Dishwasher, oven, Whirlpool 
fridge—all best prices. Women’s 
clothes sz sm-lg, beautiful styles from 
“funky” to casual to dressy, $10-50. 
Also women’s jeans—all never worn/ 
perfect condition. Children’s games/ 
gadgets/electronic items. Please leave 
name @ (410) 813-5389. 


Monitor For Sale: Brand New Apple 


multiple scan 15" display; still in 
sealed box, $490. Call 243-6165. 


Homes For 


Sale/Rent 





1BR Apt for rent in Blackstone, 33rd 
& Charles St. 5 min walk to JHU/ 
shuttle. Hardwood floors, w/d in 
basement, cable, great view. $329/ 
month+gas/elec/tel. Call Rich 467- 
2944, lv. message. 


Housemate needed starting Jan ’96. 
Full dining/living, 2BA, w/d/dw, 2 
car garage. Great condition! 
$285+utl. 2 blocks from Homewood. 
366-7486 


Big sunny room in great apartment 
available. Furnishing optional. Close 
to Homewood campus. Share 
kitchen, dining room, living room, 
porch and bathroom with graduate 
student. Laundry facilities in 
basement. Available Jan 1 - July 31, 
dates negotiable. $375, heat and hot 
water included. Take over lease or 
sublet. Call 467-1912. 


Froommate needed for beautiful 2BR 
Charles Village apt (furnished/ 
unfurnished), Located in Blackstone, 
33rd and Charles, 3 min to shuttle. 
Hardwood floors, washer+dryer in 
build. Avail. immediately. $350/ 
month+1/2 util ($15). Call Gabriele 
w: 614-0012, h: 889-4267. 


Two BR Apt for Sublease: 3 blocks 
and 6 min walking from Homewood 
campus. 2nd floor, quiet safe 
neighborhood. Only $430/month 
(incl. heat, gas, water) + elect. 
Available Jan 1996 (negotiable), 
Jease expired on August 31, 1996, 
Call Min at 467-1991(h) or 516- 
7322(0) or e-mail: 
Minwu@jhuvms.hcf.jhu.edu 


Apts. near Johns Hopkins Homewood 
Campus/Union Memorial Hospital. 
$475/$500 + part utilities. (301) 
236-9834 or (410) 617-2898 


Wanted: F non-smoker to share 2BR 
apartment. 5 minutes to Homewood 
campus. Spacious and carpeted, Jan 


-May 1996, Furnished optional. $300 _ 


plus phone and electric. Call 235- 
7542 or e-mail 
trixie @jhunix.hef jhu.edu. 


Spacious 1BR apt. 3900 N. Charles 
Street, Available 12/1/95. Rent: $500, 
Heat/AC/Water included, Call 235- 
3900. 


Roommate needed to share 2BR, 10 
min. walking to Homewood campus, 
big kitchen, big living room! 
Graduate student preferred. Only 
$235.70 plus E & G ($12). Available 
immediately. Call Sun at 889-8049 
(h) or 516-4821 (0) or e-mail: 
swm@ceaxp2.ce.jhu.edu. 


Housemate Wanted: non-smoker to 
share 4 bedroom rowhouse in Charles 
Village, Guilford Ave. Shared 
bathroom, shared Ist floor common 
area, included washer/dryer, security 
system. Walking distance from 
campus. Phone, cable ready. 
Available immediately. $255/month 
+ phone, 1/4 utilities, Call Paul 235- 
5181 or e-mail: paul @jhu.edu. 


Roommate Needed: M/F NS to share 
2BR furn Marylander apt. 
Unfurnished room has bookcase, 
closet, carpet. Minutes to JHU/ 
shuttle. Laundry, exercise room on 
premises. Move in 1/96 or 2/96. Need 
response by Dec. 1.Please no 
overnight/weekend significant 
others. Friends OK. $338+1/2 elec. 
Leslie, 889-2980, 516-8824. 


In Florence Italy: Very nice apartment 
available for Spring semester 1996 
in center of Florence, minutes by bus 
from old town and train station. Two 
large bedrooms, comfortable living 
room with fireplace, kitchen fully 
equipped, bathroom, studio with 
beautiful view on the town. 
Completely furnished. Call (410) 
325-4614 after 8:30 p.m. 


Share Sunny Apartment with female 
grad student/professional. Charles 
Village second floor row home 
apartment with gorgeous hardwood 
floors, cathedral ceilings, large 
rooms, porch. Semi-furnished:' 
washer/dryer, living room furniture. 
Security deposit/monthly rent $300 
+ GE @ $11; yearly lease. Call 410- 
235-2542 after 6:15 pm, or leave a 
message. 


Apt. for Rent: Overlea Area off 
Kenwood Ave. (15 min from JHU) 
Single home, large yard, driveway. 
Ist fl—FR (fireplace), 2BR, DR, 
Kit, Bath» $625, Mo, plus_ utilities, 


Ind fl-—Priv..Entr. LR, 1BR, Kit. 


Bath. $415 Mo: plus utilities, CALL 
(410) 893-0274. 


Charles Village: N/S Female wanted 
to share house with 3 female grad/ 
medical students. Large house, 
sunny, spacious room, hardwood 
floors. Laundry, cable TV, security 
system, parking. Close to bus lines, 
walk to JHU. 366-7665 


Roommates Wanted; Room in 
Charles Village furnished house w/2 
prof/grad students. Charming front 
and back porch/garden, basement W/ 
D. Prefer F, non-smoking, vegetarian 
grad student or prof. $260/mo. 
including utilities. Carolyn 547-3989. 


ROOMMATE WANTED: Female 
(non-smoking) roommate to share 
sunny, attractive 2 bedroom/2 
bathroom apartment 6 blocks north 
of JHU (Homewood Campus) with 
individual with a disability. Salary is 
available in exchange for assistance 
with cooking, marketing etc. Call 
Mary 466-6238 


Student 


Employment 





For more detailed information 
about job listings, look for 
the separate Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll Services 
advertisement which appears every 
week in the News-Letter. 
This week's ad is on Page A7. 


Federal Work/Study 
#572 Video Operator $5.50 
#648 Clerical Asst $6.00 
#746 Research Asst $6.00 
#747 Office Asst $ neg 
Non-Federal Work/Study 
#572 Research Asst $6.00 
#592 Admissns Clerk $ neg 
#672 Copyrm Operator $6.96 
#754 Clerk, Cataloging $5.00 
Either 
#701 Tutor $ neg 
#730 Sales Rep $7.00 


Rates listed are dollars per hour 
unless otherwise noted, 


Services 


Astonish Yourself ! 


Call Now! 1-800-239-1620 
24 hr, recorded message 
3 New logic riddles every week, 





ae | 


Free Japanese Tutoring for those 
taking class & for those just 
interested. For questions, please call 
Kaori @ 889-0856 or e-mail 
kaori @jhunix.hef.jhu.edu. 


Foreign Students: DV-1 Greencard 
Program available. 1-800-660-7167 


Babysitter available. Chinese 
woman, living near Homewood, 
would like to look after your child. 
Toddler preferred. Call 889-2639 
after 6:30 p.m. 


FREE FINANCIAL AID 


$ Attention All Students! $ 
FREE Money is currently available for 
College Students Nationwide. Over $6 
Billion in aid is now available from 
private sector grants & scholarships. All 
students are eligible to receive some sort 
of aid regardless of grades, income, or 
parent’s income. Let us help you. For 
more information call: 

Student Financial Services 
1-800-263-6495 ext. F53132 


HEALTH CONSCIOUS? Take care 
of your body, your mind, your planet, 
and YOUR WALLET! Call Tabitha 
x6636! 











Queen-A-Grams. Hiring guys in 
outrageous drag. 366-5321. 


Saluton Esperantistoj! Se iuj 
esperantistoj interesas pri kontakto 
Bv. Kontakti min. Daniel x3607, 
daniel @jhu.edu 


PIANO LESSONS, MUSIC 
THEORY INSTRUCTION: B.Mus. 
Oberlin-Piano Performance, 
Peabody M.M. student in piano, 
Theory TA, coursework in piano and 
theory pedagogy, private studio near 
Peabody and shuttle, reasonable rates. 
669-2365 


Cholesterol Heart / Hot Line / 
Discovery: 889—6188, press 1, then 
enter box 1101 #. 


Voice Lessons. Learn a healthy, 
classical technique that can be used 
in any style of music. Professional 
singer with a Master’s from Peabody 
and extensive teaching experience. 
Studio located in North Baltimore. 
Carol Westcott, (410) 323-8314. 
$3.9 CT i fa 


‘Piano Lessons offered by Peabody 


graduate student. Reasonable rates. 
Call 235-1576. 


General Notices 


Loving family wanting to adopt white 
newborn. Eager to share information 
about ourselves to help assure you of 
your adoption decision. Please call 
Mary and Bobby at 1-800-320-8880. 


“Secure couple wishes to adopt 


newborn. Call evenings after 5:00 
p.m. and anytime weekends, 
COLLECT, so we can talk! (410) 
546-5226. Legal and confidential. 


Companion sought for Lloyd Cole 
show @ 9:30 Club on 11/26. BYO 
ticket. Amy 235-6369. 


LOCAL BANDS: Interested in 
playing local gigs? We are looking 
for bands or solo artists to play gigs 
and open mike nights Wednesdays at 
Grad Club at E-level. Contact Stuart 
at 516-6596 or 
olmstead @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Travel Free For Spring Break ’96, 
Cancun, Bahamas, S. Padre, & 
Florida, Forma Group of 15 & Travel 
Free + Earn $$$$. Food & Drinks 
Included. (800) 657-4048 





Spring Break 1996 
TRAVEL FREE!! 








** Great low, low prices 
** Free Trip on only 15 sales 


Call fora FREE 
iommatan oat. 
Sun Splash Tours 
Vey 


1-800-426-7710 
Attention Spring Breakers! 
Book Now! Jamaica/Cancun $389, 
Bahamas $359, Panama City/ 


Daytona $129. Sell Trips, Earn 
Cash, Go Free! 


1-800-234-7007 





























SPRING BREAK-Nassau/Paradise 
Island, Cancun and Jamaica from 
$299.00. Air, Hotel, Transfers, 
Parties, and More! Organize a small 
group and earn a FREE trip plus 
commissions! Call 1-800-822-0321. 


Lost & Found 


The following is a list of unclaimed 
items and the location where they 
were found, turned in from 
November 8 to November I¢. 
Contact the Security Office at 
516-4600 to claim property. The 
Security Office is located behind 





Shriver Hall. 
November 8 
Folder of notes Gilman 
November 10 
Raincoat NEB 
Scarf Shaffer 
Gloves MSEL 
Canvas bag MSEL 
Scarf MSEL 
Baseball cap MSEL 
Keys on chain MSEL 
Two pairs of glasses MSEL 
November 12 
Bracelet Wolman 
November 13 
Calculator Shaffer 


YOUR PERSONAL AD HERE. Make your 
statement with the JohnsHopkins | 
News-Letter personal ads. ay what 
you gotta say... 7,00€ times 
throughout the  Balimore 
metropolitan area. Call 516-400 for 
more information or look pr the | 
classified advertising form i past 
and future News-Letters. } 











Remember: 
All classified . 
advertising is free for 
Hopkins students, 
faculty and affiliates. 








The Classifieds...More Than 
Just Your Average Joe. 


GET O20 OM & AR ee 
OF HERE! &— 













LONDON $209 
PARIS 169 
ATHENS 299 


BUENOS AIRES 517 


NOT included, 





Educational Exchange 


Fares are STUDENT fares, 
way based on a round trip purchase. International 
Student ID may be required, Taxes & surcharges are 






Internet: http://www.ciee.org/cts/ctshome. htm 





SANTIAGO = $549 
TOKYO 395 | 
HONGKONG $435]. 
SYDNEY 807 

from Washington DC, each 


Caut FOR A FREE "Stepent Travews" Magazine 


(ote 7 ravel 


CIEE: Council on International 


1-800-2-COUNCIL 


1-800-226-8624 
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Across the Pond 
Back with a Vengeance 


by Maximilian Barteau and Shreya Parikh 


If anyone has ever had one of those days, months, or even years, they 
will understand what I am about to write. After almost of a semester of 
hiatus, I feel as if I have just emerged after having fallen into a pond! 
Ah, well, so it goes. However, if I do recall correctly, we are still 
discussing the warm foibles of our fellow men, women, and various 
animals. Remember, this is all true, so enjoy! 










Horning in on Traffic 





Recently, the ruling council of the National Trust of England 
announced its resolution to curb the number of visitors by car to its 
properties by 60%. An ambitious plan. Not only are many of these 
areas rural, but most are without a reliable means of public transport 
(British Rail does not count as reliable). 

The National Trust undoubtedly looked at the M25 when it made its 
decision. 












If It Hadn’t Been for that Crazy Dog... 





Ben, a seven year-old cross between a labrador and a pit bull terrier, 
had been playing in the park with his owner Sharon Fossey and her 
baby daughter Jordan. All of sudden, an evil figure (still unknown 
whether male or female) crept out of the shadows to grab the pushchair 
(stroller, for you heathen) and baby Jordan. 

The kidnapper then promptly made for the park gates but was 
chased 50 yards by the brave and fearless Ben. He/she might have made 
it had Ben not sunk his teeth into the abductor’s calf. After trying to 
shake Ben loose, the unknown criminal finally gave in and released the 
pushchair. Ben stood guard until Fossey arrived at the gates. The 
authorities are still unsure as to the identity of the miscreant, but no one 
can deny the hero in this tail! 

Foiled again, thanks to Scooby Dooby. . . oops. . . Ben. 
















Bomb Dropped on Peace Talks 






“When looked at in the broad context of all the matters that have 
divided us over the 350 years since the Ulster plantation, the matters 
still in contention and separating us from all-party talks, are insignifi- 
cant,” said Irish Prime Minister John Bruton. 

Although this may to some extent be true, the “matters still in 
contention” concern one Irish terrorist group, the IRA and its pseudo- 
legitimate political arm Sinn Fein. This is not an “insignificant” 
concern but one that has cost thousands of innocent lives over the past 
25 years. Although to Bruton this may seem minor and in the past, to 
Prime Minister John Major and the English, the crimes of the IRA are 
not easily forgotten. 

Bruton recently made clear to Britain that he desired a softening of 
demands for IRA disarmament. This was rejected by Mr. Major who 
then proceeded to accuse Bruton of succumbing to Sinn Fein pressure. 

Not surprisingly, the recent events have put a strain on the peace 
negotiations. However, according to Mr. Major, “It wasn’t the British 

. government who backed away from that compromise. It was the Irish 
government.” Although this may be true, the gravity of this situation 
requires much*more than finger-pointing. There must.be a compro- 
mise, and it must involve the end of Irish terrorism. The lives of both 
the English and the Irish depend upon it. There’s probably a Nobel 

Prize at stake, too. And we all know how tempting $1 million is. 























Weather or Not? 







Such beautiful weather we are having, yes? The weather is almost 
reminiscent of the land of the perpetual rain, fog, and clouds. Fortu- 
nately, however, out there, we can at least expect consistency. It’s 
always rainy. In this rather putrid city, however, the weather is prone 
to shift from sunny to a violent downpour within a matter of minutes. 
Still, it doesn’t phase me. At least I know how to dress. To heck with 
“duck boots”. I am not a duck. I wear Wellingtons. 








Shoulda Made That Right Turn At Albuquerque? 





A Northwest Airline flight from Detroit to Frankfurt was slightly 
deterred when they mistakenly landed in the wrong country. The 
passengers and unfortunately the crew, needless to say, were slightly 
surprised to find themselves over Brussels when the McDonell Dou- 
glas DC-10 broke through the clouds. The pilot, a 30-year veteran, and 
his two crewman landed and were immediately grounded. A new flight 
crew took over from there and eventually landed in Germany seven 
hours late. 

This does not surprise this columnist, however. The only time I ever 
flew Northwest Airlines, I was coming into Philadelphia from London 
Gatwick. The airline lost my luggage (the only tie that has occurred in 
over 18 years of international travel). Its final destination—Detroit. 

"Apparently, Northwest needs a compass. — 
Quote of the Week 

Wimbledon chairman Sam Hamman, after refunding a supporter 
£250 (roughly $375) for a season ticket remarked, “I told him that a 
season ticket was not a prison sentence and that I was more than happy 
“to give him his money back.” I doubt the Baltimore owners would be 

piddling amount. 
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Aldrich, Gross D 


by Lee Ashendorf 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The chairmen of the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Symposium, Chris 
Aldrich and Matt Gross, recently saw 
the renovations to Shriver Hall un- 
veiled, beginning with an advance 
showing of American President, 
which starred Michael Douglas and 
Annette Bening. The co-chairs, along 
with a large percentage of the audi- 
ence, seemed quite impressed by the 
new equipment. 

Aldrich says that the entire idea to 
renovate Shriver “actually started 
when the Charles theater closed down 
two years ago. .. We saw they were 
selling their stuff, and I thought it 
might be nice to show people movies 
the way they were meant to be shown. 
We started discussing ideas for the 
theater in January or February, and 
apparently they had enough funds 
this year.” 

Gross adds that “it certainly helped 
having the Symposium going on, 
having Mardi Gras Baltimore, and it 
certainly helps that the students here 
like going to the theater.” 

Of course, like most other major 
projects, the process did have its ob- 
stacles. “We redid the rigging back- 
stage,” Aldrich says of the difficul- 
ties that “cropped up” when setting 
up for the conversion. “Hanging the 
screen was aproblem. We also had to 
redo the electricity. Probably one of 
the biggest heartaches was getting 
the screen into the theater.” The cal- 
culations were slightly off, and the 
screen was actually three inches 
larger than the workers figured. 

Getting the paperwork done was 
not very easy either. “A lot of ‘poli- 
ticking,” says Gross. “Navigating 
through the maze that is Johns Hop- 
kins. It’s not that difficult. It occa- 
sionally seems impossible, but it’s 
not.” 





iscuss Shriver Renovations 


AQ 


File Photo 


The new screen and projector, located in Shriver Hall, will allow for the showing of professional- 
quality films as they were intended to be seen. 


Adds Aldrich; “It took a lot of 
sleepless nights and worrying on my 
part, [Dean of Student Affairs Larry 
Benedict’s] part, and Mary Ellen 
Porter’s (Special Assistant to the 
Dean) part. The governor would’ ve 
taken four years, and a commercial 
theater would have taken six to eight 
months. Without the Dean and Mary 
Ellen Porter, this would not have 
happened; it would have been a ‘pipe 
dream’ from the beginning.” 

So we have a new screen, big 
projectors, and an improved sound 
system. What makes this worth all 
the trouble? Aldrich explains, “With 
the new screen, we can get sneak 
previews that we couldn’ t get before. 
The old projectors weren’t big enough 
to show the whole film.” They could 
only handle about half the reel. 

“Tf we can wrangle a premier, we 
can do that with these projectors,” 
suggests Matt Gross. “Thirty-five 


Psycho Dan Eats! 


Angelo’s Big Slice: 





ANGELO’S 

3600 Keswick Road (Hampden) 
235-2595 

Mon-Thurs. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Sun 12 p.m.-9 p.m. 


Food KAKA 
Service ***** 
Ambience ***** 
Price $ 





by Dan Holzer 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Friday, November 17 is the pre- 
miere of Mardi Gras, Baltimore, the 
first student-made film to come out 
of Johns Hopkins in nearly a quarter 
of a century. While the film, which 
portrays the adventures and mishaps 
of a young Baltimore pizza delivery 
boy, has been getting rave reviews 
from nearly everyone who has seen 
it, the question on many hungry Hop- 
kins’ students mind is “where did 
that giant pizza in the film come 
from?” The answer to this question 
can be found at Angelo’s Pizza at W. 
36th Street and Keswick Road in 
Hampden. ; ; 

As Hopkins student/actor Ron 
Cantrell aptly states in Mardi Gras, 
Baltimore, Angelo’s is the home to 
“the world’s largest slice.” In a word, 
the pizza slices at Angelo’s are enor- 
mous. For those people brought up 
on crappy commercial made pizza 


Joe Apaestegui/The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


millimeter is professional-quality 
film. We’ve got the projectors to do 
it like the pros do, If some enterpris- 
ing student has a 35-millimeter cam- 
era and shoots with 35-millimeter 
film, and wants to show it, that would 
be nice.” 

He adds, “Student films will prob- 
ably still be done on 16-millimeter 
for a while, since 35-millimeter is a 
lot more expensive. If the Film Soci- 
ety wanted to run their own short, 
separate festival, we could run it on 
35-millimeter film. If we get other 
filmmakers to come and give small 
talks, we could show their film [on 
the 35-millimeter projector] and not 
be utterly ashamed that it’s on a 16- 
millimeter projector.” 

“On 16-millimeter film, a good 
half of the movie would have been 
cropped off with the old screen.” 
Aldrich points out. “Now, we can 
show the whole thing.” 


Angelo’s serves up huge pizzas, calzones, and for the lucky patron, 
even a glimpse of thier red Eldorado. 


(Domino’s, Pizza Hut, Little 
Caesar’s, etc.) Angelo’s is a good 
introduction to what pizza is suppose 
to be. Angelo’s is not some fancy- 
smancy, phoney-baloney kind of 
place (i.e. no overpriced goat cheese 
and avocado. pizzas); rather, it is a 
small family-run Italian neighbor- 
hood pizzeria, like the kind you find 


in New York. 


The place is owned by Tommy _ 


and Angelo Pizza (no joke, that’s 
their last name. If you don’t believe 
me, you can check their business 
card). The two can always be seen 
buzzing around the joint, making sure 
that everything is perfect and deliv- 
ering pizza out of the back of their 


New Writing Center Draws in Students 


by Erin Austin 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


As the new Writing Center inte- 
grates itself into the circuit of help 
rooms upon the campus, the philoso- 
phy of the center itself will likewise 
integrate itself into the minds of those 
it helps. Steve Newman heads the 
team of consultants that advises stu- 
dents on how to develop their writing 
skills. The center then continuously 
strives to encourage students to ap- 
ply the writing techniques they have 
acquired to all branches of their stud- 
ies. They maintain that writing can 
bea valuable resource in every branch 
of study, including the sciences. 

Until October 15th, Hopkins dif- 
fered from many other universities 
with similar academic reputations in 
that it did not own a writing center. 
However, the overwhelmingly posi- 
tive effect a writing center had on 
other university campuses led to pro- 
posals for the opening of Hopkins’ 
own center, Specifically, the idea 


originated in a student now gradu- 


ated, Jason Young. Young worked 
with a variety of organizations in- 
cluding the Committee on Under- 
graduate Writing to bring the idea to 


~ bie ee iO. Ads, Cher? 
if 





the administration. Upon approval, 
applications for director were solic- 
ited; the position was later given to 
Steve Newman, presently a graduate 
student at Hopkins. 

Working with present and past 
directors of writing centers of schools 
such as Georgetown and Cornell, 
Newman incorporated their advice 
with personal beliefs on how to best 
maximize the value of the center in 
terms of both aid received by stu- 
dents and also the number of stu- 
dents helped from the broadest pos- 
sible range of disciplines, The blend 
lead to the dogma of the Hopkins 
center, 

Next, the faculty of writing inten- 
sive classes were asked to recom- 
mend students to serve as consult- 
ants at the center, The students who 
wanted to join the center then partici- 
pated in classes which prepared them 
to aid students in all majors with 
papers, short stories, personal state- 
ments, or anything else they were 
brought by a client. The consultants, 
who are either upperclassman or 


_ graduates, developed the techniques 


the center applies: asking basic ques- 
tions, incorporating the basic tenets 


of argument, producing critical think- 


ing, and thus clarifying any ambigu- 
ities between what is written and 
what is thought. Consultants attempt 
to aid students by helping them to 
organize the points of their objective 
(or even to locate their objective) in 
a way which would allow for the 
success of their client’s argument. 
Housed in the Little Theater of 
Levering (to the left of the main desk 


_ and up the stairs), the center operates 


from 7:00 to 10:00 p.m. on Sunday 
through Tuesday and 9:00 to mid- 


night on Wednesday and Thursday. ~ 


A student simply arrives and is a 
assigned a consultant (two are al- 
ways there) that works with him or 
her for roughly a 45 minute session. 

Steve emphatically notes how the 
success of the center will “rise and 
fall on the strength of the staff.” His 
statement points out how the center 
will be continuously trying to im- 
prove and expand its services to the 
campus, an objective one can re- 
spond to with nothing but genuine 
appreciation, The center will also try 
to help students to express their 
thoughts in their writing, showing 
that writing does not necessarily need 
to be.a handicap to one’s ideas, 


_ ted Eldorado, 





Though muchimproved, thesound 
system’s renovations have not quite 
been completed yet. Gross says, “It’s 
a lot clearer. The old sound system 
was basically a tin can in the ceiling. 
The new sound system is clearer and 
louder. The only thing we need in 
order to improve the new sound sys- 
tem is funding, and if the students 
support the new theater and the fac- 
ulty supports it, then we’ll be able to 
do it.” 

It appears that the new setup 
should be quite successful, based on 
the reactions of the co-chairmen. Says 
Aldrich, “What really impresses me 
is that I get to see this before I gradu- 
ate.” 

“It's not just students showing 
up,” Gross says. “We have faculty, 
administrators, and some people from 
off campus. This is really a good way 
to get Hopkins to be a part of the film 
scene in Baltimore.” 


Mouthful of Mardi Gras! 


red Eldorado Cadillac (just like 
Charlie in the movie). The people at 
Angelo’s are'extréthely friendly, and 
the service is great. You never have 
to wait more then a few seconds 
before your food is brought to you. 
Recent renovations (they built a nice 
new front porch), which were fin- 
ished about a year ago, even make it 
possible to sit outside. 

For my friends and me, going to 
eat at Angelo’s is a weekly ritual that 
borders on being a religious experi- 
ence. We always order a one topping 
Big Slice and a 20 oz. Big Slam 
drink. For a mere $3.89, this is the 
largest and best meal you can get in 
Baltimore. A plain Big Slice at 
Angelo’s cost only $2.25. When you 
consider the fact that The Big Slice is 
nearly four times as large as the tiny 
Pizza Hut pan pizzas at Levering, it 
is quite a deal. In addition, unlike the 
lousy pizza that you get at many 
chain pizza places that needs a lot of 
toppings to cover up the pizza’s in- 
herent bad taste, the pizza at Angelo’s 
tastes great plain. 

In addition to The Big Slice (which 
can’t be ordered on Friday and Satur- 
day after 4 p.m. due to heavy volume 
of weekend delivery orders), 
Angelo’s also offers a wide variety 
of subs, spaghetti dishes, ‘giant 
calzones and superb French fries. 


Although it is always hard for me to 


go to Angelo’s and break tradition by 
ordering something other than The 
Big Slice, I must say that Angelo’s 
has the best calzones in Baltimore. In 
fact, the only decent calzone I have 
ever had outside of New York City 
has been at Angelo’s, And just like 
The Big Slice, the calzones are really 
big. 

As for the subs, they are excellent 
too. Whenever I order in from 
Angelo’s I get a sub. Their Italian 
cold cut sub is just dynamite,’ and 
their eggplant parmigiana is a hell of 
a lot better than anything you could 
get at Papa John’s. J 

Angelo’s is also the home of the 
soon-to-be-famous “Fat Marty” 
Steak ‘N Salt Sub, which plays such 


a prominent role in Mardi Gras, Bal- 


timore. All of Angelo’s steak subs 
are made with 5 oz, of Porterhouse 
steak and are quite good. ae 
So if you ever get tired of com- 
mercialized pizza and want to 
Baltimore's best authentic Italian 





pizzeria, remember Hampden is not 
all that far from campus (in fact, 


Angelo’ sis closer to campus than the 


Rotunda), But if your too lazy to go he 





all the way over to them, just give | 
_ Angelo’s a call and To: : 
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by Sandhya Jha 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Registration rolled around again 
on November 13, and a question now 
emerges: can the Hopkins registra- 
tion process be hazardous to your 
health? 

Maybe a slight exaggeration, but 
some of the experiences of registra- 
tion were less than pleasant. As a 

ery competitive event on campus, 
the registration line seems to many 
students to be getting earlier and ear- 
lier, and tempers worse and worse. 

One of the more talked-about oc- 
currences at registration was a group 
of nine students who went to wait at 
8 p.m. with a lot of blankets, hot 
chocolate, and a TV-VCR—regis- 
trants 3-12. “The original plan was 
to go in shifts,” explained Judson 
Lester, one of the nine. “But then 
word got out that you could only 
carry your registration and one other 
person’s.” Thus the group social 
event was born. As it turned out, the 
rumor was false, and any number 
could be handed in by one person. 
“As it was, it was a lot of fun,” said 
Lester, “but we did it to circumventa 
pretty stupid system. Most of us 
would rather have sat at home and 


registered by phone.” 

Some students have given up wait- 
ing in line completely they feel that, 
with the possible exceptions of cer- 
tain science classes, students can re- 
ally get into whichever classes they 
want to by talking with professors. 
“Last year in March, I got out there at 
5:45, and after waiting 2 1/2 hours, I 
was 712,” said Joe McKelvey. The 
wait just didn’t seem worth it to him. 
“Every class I need, I know the pro- 
fessor. You re going to get in one 
way or another, and for all the stuff 
you do, you re going to change it all 
at semester anyhow.” McKelvey 
suggested that a lot of the competi- 
tion to register first was brought on 
by Hopkins students natural com- 
petitiveness rather than by areal need 
to be out that early. 

Jonathan Sachsman didn’t feel the 
need to wait in line with his friends 
for that long, since his classes either 
were not capped or were not in high 
demand. However, he stopped by to 
visit them in line late that evening. 
“When they put in The Wall, and 
they were sitting under their blan- 
kets, I was standing behind them, 
shivering in my jacket, and I said, ‘I 
m almost sorry not to be a part of 
this.’ Almost. And I walked off.” 


Local Color in Black and White by Adom Asadourian 
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HAS REOPENED! 
3100 ST PAUL 
(410) 366-1153 
located at 31st and St. Paul 
(next door to Video Americain) 
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open mon-sat 12-8 p.m. 
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Registration Leaves Students Out in the Cold 


Evonne Smitt, one of the nine 
who watched The Wall and ordered 
pizza during the group’s camp out, 
reflected on the physical conditions, 
“T guess it could have been danger- 
ous. I didn’t t think about it too 
much, but it would have been nice if 
they had let us into the building. I’m 
not adamant about it, though; I did 
have fun,” 

Jason Altman’s experience was 
less fun than the campers. People on 
his floor decided to wait in line over- 
night, all taking shifts, said Altman. 
His shift was from 7:00-8:30 a.m. 
However, when he got there, he dis- 
covered the line had started moving 
earlier than expected. He went into 
the building to look for his friends 
and found them at the front of the 
line, so he joined them and walked 
out of the building. However, “Ap- 
parently it looked like I had cut in 
line, and people were yelling and 
cursing at me.” 

According to several of the stu- 
dents who waited for a long time, 
they would rather see the system 
changed to put it on equal footing in 
one way or another. Said Jen Pai, 
who went out at 2 a.m. and was 
registered 375, although she said 
there were about 60 people ahead of 
her, “You shouldn’t have to stay out 
all night just to get into a class you 
need. And you also shouldn’t be able 
to hand in anyone else’s form.” Pai 
waited in order to sign up for biochem 


and orgo lab. 

Many students suggest computer- 
izing, randomizing (with preference 
for majors), or using a phone system 
to register as some larger universi- 
ties do. While the group of nine in 
particular wanted to send kudos to 
“Betsy” for opening up the building 
early for those braving the cold No- 
vember weather (she opened the 
building at about 5:00 a.m.), they 
still felt some injustice in waiting in 
the cold in the first place. 

Despite a few students who felt 
most of their peers brought the pres- 
sure upon themselves as part of a 
throat mentality, many who had ac- 
tually waited blamed the system for 
forcing them into the position. How- 
ever, Smitt said she felt the system 
was better than a randomized system 
in that “the people who want it the 
mostcan getit.” She also pointed out 
that at “the places with phones, you 
can’t hang out with your friends.” 

So while people like Jason Altman 
had to endure the verbal assaults of 
students cold and cramped from a 
long stay out, others like Evonne and 
Judson made the most of the need to 
get into their capped classes, And 
this year, instead of risking the cold 
hours of waiting, Joe McKelvey reg- 
istered somewhere around 2,100 this 
Wednesday afternoon, confident that 
he’d get his classes somehow, and 
even if he didn’t, at least he got a 
good night’s rest. 


Straight Talk on Turkeys 


CLEMSON, S.C. (AP) _ There’s 
more to turkey than ending up on 
your holiday table, says Tom Scott, 
an expert and source of turkey trivia. 

Scott, chairman of the poultry sci- 
ence department at Clemson Univer- 
sity, knows a great deal about the 
bird’s pre-roasting pan existence, and 
offers some odd tidbits to liven up 
your dinner talk: 

¢ The turkey got its name by an- 
other of Christopher Columbus’s 
naming errors. Besides mistaking 
America for the West Indies, he 
thought the turkey was a peacock 
and called it “tuka,” the Indian word 
for that other bird. 

¢ The black and brown bird Co- 


lumbus saw, which symbolizes the 
holidays, is commercially obsolete. 
Today’s turkeys have white feathers 
before they’re plucked; they were 
bred that way to eliminate the dark 
pin feathers that showed up on the 
previous model bird. 

¢ The homey vision of the roasted 
turkey on the family table is credited 
to Norman Rockwell paintings and 
World War II by Scott. In the 1940s, 
turkeys were inexpensive, not ra- 
tioned, and could be grown in back 
yards. 

¢ Today’s farm-raised birds are 
produced through artificial insemi- 
nation. Broad-breasted birds are too 
large and heavy to mate otherwise. 
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Eat This! pis 
Put Some ‘ége 
Meat on Your Bones! 


Since the weather outside is starting to get colder, we’ ve decided to 
provide a public service to all those students who, like us, are too cheap 
to pay to heat their apartments. So, in our continuous quest to save you 
money, we’ ve are giving you something to keep you warm during the 
long winter months. No, we’re not giving you a free subscription to a 
1-900 number. This is better. 

Also, since exams are over (for some of us!), we figured it was time 
to start cooking real meals again. If you do still have upcoming 
nightmares, try getting a friend to cook. It’s even better than orgo lab! 

This recipe is for a meal thatnot only can be served steaming hot to 
get your blood flowing again, but can also help put some extra meat on 
your bones. It works great as insulation against the winter winds. 
Meatball beef stroganoff, anyone? 


Meatball Beef Stroganoff 


What you'll need: 


Meatballs: 

1 lb, ground beef 

1 tsp. salt 

1/4 tsp. pepper 

1/2 cup bread crumbs 

1/2 cup milk 

oil 

Sauce: 

1 Tbs. margarine 

1/4 cup chopped onion 

1/2 lb. sliced mushrooms 

1 cup beef stock or bouillon 
2 Tbs. flour 

1 tsp. Worchestershire sauce 
1/4 cup sour cream 


Directions: 


1. Break up meat and add seasonings, crumbs, and milk. Blend well 
and form into balls of 1 or 1 1/2 inch in diameter. This can be a lot of 
fun; it’s reminiscent of the mud pie days. 

2. Brown meatballs in lightly oiled frying pot. Remove meatballs and 
set aside. Drain pan of excess-oil, but do not scrape the pot, especially 
if you have the nonstick kind. This can really destroy your pot. 

3. Add 1 Tbs. margarine to the pot. Add onions and mushrooms, and 
cook on low heat, stirring often. 

4. Add bouillon, stir in flour, and blend well. Add meatballs. Add 
Worchestershire sauce, to taste. 

5. Cover and simmer on low heat for about 20 minutes, watching and 
stirring as needed. Be careful, because it burns easily. 

6. Remove from heat and stir in sour cream. 

7. Serve over egg noodles or rice. 
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ARIES: (MaRcH 21-Aprit 19) 


Throat. It’s Hopkins terminology all 


the way. Subjectto ridicule and taunts, We 


it's high time you stood up for your 
rights. Don’t take it anymore! 
Taurus: (APRIL 20-May 20) 
Culture anumber of different interests 
this week. E. Coli and streptobacilius 
are especially chic and in season. Just 
remember to wash your hands. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JuNE 20) 

This is just a reminder for you to call 
your grandmother this weekend. She 
misses you a lot. I can tell because she 
calls me all the time and complains. 
Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 
Weekend plans run into dangerous 
ground when a mysterious stranger 
shows up wearing latex gloves. It’s 
bad news. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

So you’ve sworn off soap, eh? You 
don’t fool anyone. Everyone can tell. I 
Suggest a high-grade lye to slough off 
that extra grime. 

VirGo: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Go forth and multiply. If God said it. 
He meant it. You don’t want to be 
getting Him angry at you, do you? You 
don’t even get your name capitalized. 
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LiBRA: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
“And” is such an old word. Cease its 
use altogether. If you find yourself at a 
loss, use the word “sump” instead. 
Everyone loves a good sump. 
Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
See the stars? You’re not getting a 
close enough look. Hitch a ride on the 
next Voyager and tell us what they 
look up up close. 

SaGiTTartus: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
It should be noted that any time you go 

y tothe bathroom, there will be no toilet 
paper. Don’t worry, it’s nothing against 
you personally. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 23 - January 19) 
Already, there have been several 
muggings in the neighborhood. You’ re 
next. Avoid leaving your room for any 
reason whatsoever. 


AQUARIUS: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
You can’t even begin to imagine the 
grand schemes which involve you this 
week. But fear not, the Doberman pin- 
scher is not for you. 

PIscES: (FEBRUARY 19 - Marcu 20) 

) Fool yourself into thinking that those 
clothes fit. But they don’t. And we can 
all tell. Been hitting those Oreos again, 
eh? Couldn’t resist, eh? 


by Leigh Rubin 


For Pinocchio, the terms of his parents’ 





divorce settlement were especially painful. 
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by Brandon McMillan 
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YEAH, RIGHT. You' 
HAYE T° TRY ME 
NEXT SEMESTER. 


HEY MAX, PUT DOWN 


STUDIES ANP 


LLY, IT'S TRUE. 
Siac ASOEMEI? X FOR GOODNESS SAKE! 


YOU'VE GOTTA COME SEE 
“THROAT CULTURE 


WHASSA SOCIAL 
VULTURE ¢ 


PARTY THROW IN G/ 
WE VE EVEN GoT THE 
FRESHMAN GOING! 


BUT I DON‘ T WANNA 


THROAT CULTURE. I'M 
NOT EVEN SICK..- 


TAKE A BREAK, 











IT's KINDA LIKE WHAT 
WE DO. 
A BUNCH OF PEOPLE 
Do A SHOW MAKING 
FUN OF HOPKINS 
STEREOTYPE 


Wk. of 11/7 


It was a toss-up as to who was more upset: 
' the electric company for having lost power in it’s 
entire east sector, or Raz, for having lost his 
favorite kite. 


by Don Addis 
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With the exception of editorials, the opinions expressed here are those of the contributors. 
They are not necessarily those of The Johns Hophins News-Letter. 
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Students Left Out in Registration Cold 


It was a sight to behold. Students huddled together, 
barbecuing meat and watching television sets in front 
of Garland in the thick of the night, all in the name of 
getting into a class. Whereas at other schools such as 
Duke University, students line up in the darkness for 
basketball tickets, Hopkins students choose to com- 
pete for classes. 

Undeniably, the spirit exhibited last Sunday night 
was truly remarkable. This rite of passage for certain 
undergraduates has become a unique event, no matter 
what the ultimate goal. 

Unfortunately, it is evident something has to be 
done about the University’s undergraduate registra- 
tion policy. The arcane method in which the Registrar’ s 
office assigns classes needs to be revamped, along 
with the actual process of registering. 

One way would be to set a given date by which all 
registration slips must be signed and either mailed in 
or hand-delivered to the Registrar’s Office. Next, by 
computer, the Registrar would randomly assign the 
available “slots” for a class to students who requested 
it, with preference given to seniors, majors, minors 
and others needing the class as a graduating require- 
ment. After the initial filter, students could get signa- 
tures from the professor if they wanted to add a class 
they had been locked out of. 

Another method by which students at larger state 
Universities register is a type of telephone registra- 
tion. After entering their personal information, the 
students proceed to press the series of digits that 


corresponds with the classes that they have selected. 
Some systems are so innovative that they can tell the 
student right away if the classes that they have chosen 
have openings available or if they have to make an 
alternate selection. 

One interesting item to note is that, in general, 
engineering students are not concerned with the time 
at which they register. In any case, if there is a surplus 
of students who desire to take Transport Phase Phe- 
nomena, then the student body is in a much sadder 
state than the registration system. 

Another fairly accurate rule of thumb is that “gut” 
courses fill before any others. Therefore, if professors 
wish to see which students are trying to just “get by” 
with mediocrity then a good sampling can be found 
lined up in front of Garland Hall on registration day. 
A change of the current system would be simpler, 
more efficient and a lot warmer. 

To be honest, the idea of first come, first served is 
deceptive. It is not very often that a student who is 
truly interested in a class is told that it is impossible 
because too many students are interested. A persistent 
student can be admitted to a class, and often is success- 
ful, so long as the student continues to attend the class 
without official registration. 

Besides, there are much more effective ways of 
limiting class size other than time of registration. If the 
demand is too great, then classes can evolve; in- 
creased difficulty equals decreased class enrollment. 


Charles Village Marketplace Dwindles 


On Wednesday night the owners of the Homewood 
Deli decided to give their employees a vacation, 
permanently. 

Assessing the financial status of the establishment 
after the first few months of school, the owner deter- 
mined that the deli was in no position to remain open 
to the public as the doors on the recently renovated 
eatery displayed a green poster which thanked fre-" 
quent patrons. 

The closing of the Homewood Deli may not seem 
significant, but coupled with the fact that F&M also 
announced that they were “going out of business” 
might provide some insight to a slightly more perplex- 
ing problem— area food and nicety providers are 
finding that they can’t compete with larger, newer all- 
encompassing stores. 

Some of the causality might lie outside of Johns 
Hopkins’ student body’s hands. Who can blame them 
for gravitating towards better prices and a bigger 
selection? 

Instead, a finger might be pointed at recent years’ 
Homewood campus transportation developments. It 
was not long ago when students without a vehicle or 
access to one, had no choice but to shop in the local 
market. With the emergence of Superfresh, Rite Aid, 
and Blockbuster Video, local merchants have been 
left with little choice— drop prices or drop dead. 


Guest Editorial 


Unfortunately, the smaller the market, and/or the 
establishment, the more expensive items are to stock. 
This seems to be the impairment for the majority of 
the Saint Paul marketplace. Providing college student 
prices is all but impossible for them, and when faced 
with the challenge of competing with a more subur- 
ban-like strip mall in Superfresh and Rite Aid, it is not 
even 4 contest. ’ 

In the case of F&M however, the initial indications 
include location, employees, business, among other 
things which have led to the decision to no longer 
carry on business in the Charles Village area. And 
now, with talk of the University pushing to obtain a 
convenient location for a Starbucks coffeeplace, or 
comparable hangout for students, the light grows even 
more dim for Charles Village business people. 

There is no question that the students on the 
Homewood campus are in need of a more traditional 
college atmosphere. This would help explain the 
affinity to TowsonTown Center and the Inner Harbor 
market facilities. With no typical “college” places to 
gather, students are drawn to the much more familiar 
large mall atmosphere. 

In the meanwhile, without the college setting or the 
college prices Charles Village shopping is slowly 
discovering that convenience isn’t everything, if it 
anything anymore. 


‘You Don’t Have to Care, but it 
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Would Be 


by Gil Jawetz and Matt Gross 
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Eight hundred people trudged 
through the rain to fight each other . 
for seats at the Snark’s sneak pre- 
view of The American President on 
Tuesday. Eight hundred. That’s a lot 
of sweaty butts and seats. 

Less than one quarter than many 
people sat in Shriver to hear Girish 
Karnad lecture on International Film 
three weeks earlier. The air there was 
cold and Karnad’s voice echoed in 
the empty hall. 





Mr. Karnad’s lecture was fasci- 
nating, intelligent, maybe even mov- 
ing. You probably weren’t there. 
Don’t worry, it’s OK. I guess we 
didn’t expect you there. And I guess 
you didn’t need to be. 

In fact, we wouldn’t be surprised 
if you knew nothing about all the 
film activities on campus. It’s unrea- 
sonable to have you know the differ- 
ence between Wonderflix, Reel 
World, the Film Society, Sweater, 
the Snark, and domi. These organi- 
zations that have been mostly re- 


sponsible for the new film activity, — 


and we believe that this activity is the 
most important this school has seen 


former; we’re the latter. We are the 
little people, two of the six or seven 
dopes behind the movie shenanigans. 
Between us, we’ve organized a lec- 
ture series, published a magazine, 
built one of the best theaters in the 
state, pushed forward the film cur- 
riculum, and produced and directed 
that Mardi Grass movie. Again, we 
don’t expect you to follow in our 
footsteps, or even to follow us in the 


papers. 

But you have to acknowledge that 
we’re doing something different, 
something this campus has not seen 


Inour And so.. 
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reers in film, akin to bungee-jump- 
ing with areel of celluloid tied around 
your ankles. And we’ ve discovered 


that the administration is wiling, even — 


enthusiastic, to provide support wher- 
ever they can. 

Again, there’s no reason you 
should care. Just as you probably 
love watching Apollo 13 on the new 
big screen, and would avoid hearing 
Rose Troche speak about sexuality 
and film for ninety minutes, we’ve 
never been to an Orgo lecture, but 
have made countless visits to doc- 
tors, The analogy doesn’t work per- 
fectly, but you get the idea, 

We know how many people are 
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In Defense of Dean Martha Roseman: 


To the Editor: 


I am writing to deplore the vi- 
cious attack on Martha Roseman, 
Associate Dean of Advising in a 
November 3 editorial in the News- 
Letter. 

I have long advocated radical re- 
form of the advising system, includ- 
ing premed advising. Last year I 
served on the Undergraduate Advi- 
sory Committee that, after prolonged 
and serious consultation with under- 
graduates, proposed fundamental 
changes in pre-major advising. ‘Al- 
though that proposal was not com- 
pleted until April 14, 1995, near the 
end of the term, Dean Roseman ex- 
pedited its implementation in time 
for the fall semester. By performing 
so swiftly she magnified her well- 
deserved reputation for making stu- 
dent concerns the first priority of her 
office. 

The report of the Committee on 
Undergraduate Advising formally 
acknowledged the importance of re- 
forming the office of premed advi- 
sor. The accumulation of testimony 
from distraught and desperate pre- 
meds was distressing enough, but the 
hard data, which showed an alarm- 
ing decline in the acceptance rate of 
Hopkins students to medical school, 
was decisive. No one could deny that 
something was seriously wrong in 
the premed advising office. No one 
could deny that the decline occurred 
during the tenure of the only physi- 
cian to occupy that post. 

Our peer institutions do not rely 
on physicians for the important task 
of assisting pre-meds to plan and 
prepare their applications to medical 
schools. If you think about it a 
physican would not likely be the best 
candidate for a premed advisor. Ask 
yourself, how many well-connected 
and well-respected physicians are 
willing to abandon their research or 
clinical practice to advise under- 
graduates? Ask yourself, how many 
of our pre-meds aspire to be premed 
advisors? Advising is a special talent 
that requires hard work; moreover, it 
is a demonstrable talent, subject to 
hard data: the percentage of pre-meds 
accepted to medical school. More- 
over, the claim that members of stu- 
dent government should have been 
consulted about a replacement for 
Dr. Anderson is illogical on its face. 


If you accept what the campus poli- 
_ticians claim (which I do not), that it 


takes a physician to advise pre-meds, 


what possible claims of expertise do 
pre-law, campus politicians have to 
select that physician-advisor? 


Neither undergraduates nor fac- 
ulty were formally consulted about 
the choice of a premed advisor to 
replace Dr. Anderson for two good 
reasons. First, undergraduates and 
faculty are never consulted about such 
professional staff appointments, Sec- 
ond, the very claim og gr appoint- 
ment was a matter of the utmost 
importance (which I endorse) sup- 
ports the Dean’s decision not to wait 
until the Student Council could re- 
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only are such surveys methodologi- 
cally suspect, they seem aimed pri- 
marily at exploiting premed anxiety 
about medical school placement for 
political purposes. To that extent, 
and only to that extent, have such 
surveys proved successful. 

It may be difficult for anonymous 
editorial writers and student politi- 
cians to understand how difficult itis 
for even the best professionals to 
fulfill their responsibilities under a 
sustained campaign of public abuse. 
I trust that those students who have 
benefited and will benefit from the 
able service of Dean Roseman and 
Ms. Savage will prudently discount 
the abuse and ignore the abusers. Itis 
time to abandon rancorous political 
posturing and face the truth that, for 
those whose careers are on the line, 
only results count. 


Sincerely, 


Jerome Christensen 
Professor of English 


The Benefit of Inexperience 
To the Editors: 


I wish to respond to the News- 
Letter editorial of November 11, 
1995, entitled “Advising Issues Rear 
Ugly Head Again.” I take strong ex- 
ception to this mean-spirited, vindic- 
tive, ad hominem attack on associate 
Dean Martha Roseman. Whatever 
the merits of the complaints by the 
group of pre-meds and members of 
the Student Council—and they may 
have a valid case—these students are 
expressing their concerns in an un- 
civil manner. The tone of this edito- 
rial reminds me of Oscar Wilde’s 
pithy observation that, “In America, 
the young are always ready to give 
those who are older than themselves 
[sic] the full benefit of their inexpe- 
rience.” 

Ihave known Mrs. Roseman well 
for the past twenty-nine years and 
can state categorically that I do not 
recognize the person described in the 
editorial. In my view, Mrs. Roseman 
is a dedicated, ethical, moral, and 
highly effective professional who 
goes beyond the call of duty in dis- 
charging the responsibilities of her 
office. Further, she brings to her job 
empathy, personal warmth, and con- 
cern for Hopkins undergraduates 
(both as a collectivity and as indi- 
viduals) which are all too rare. I wish 
to register my wholehearted support 
for Mrs. Roseman and to express my 
complete confidence in her ability to 
work towards an effective resolution 
to this conflict in concert with all 
concerned parties. 


EdwardL.McDill 
' Professor of Sociology 
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Dr. Boulos Debunks 
Allegations About CDS 


Dear Editors, 


I read with dismay and surprise 
the article published on the front page. 
of the November 3, 1995 issue of the 
Johns Hopkins News-Letter which 
makes a false attack on the Centers: 
for Development and Health (CD) 
and myself. bie GMAldAL 7.8 
The News-Letter claims that'there 
isevidence that our community health 
information gathering system is of- 
ten used to monitor and to control the 
political activities of community 
members. The paper also claims that 
ODS has misused humanitarian as- 
sistance, selling vouchers meant to 
be distributed free and withholding 
aid and services from those whose 
political beliefs or activities we op- 
pose. 

These accusations are demonstra- 
bly false and, on many of the specif- 
ics, simply ridiculous. 

First, CDS is strictly a humanitar- 
ian, nonpolitical organization. We 
do not propose, advocate, or oppose 
any political agenda or beliefs. There 
is no evidence to the contrary. In fact 
your article presents no specific evi- 
dence of any political agenda or any 
wrongdoing whatsoever. You sim- 
ply reported allegations with appar- 
ently no effort to verify those allega- 
tions. Certainly, no one spoke to me 
or those officials at Johns Hopkins 
involved in my work for the past ten 
years. Yet, you readily swallowed 
the report of Patrick Bond, a man 
who made one trip to Haiti and was 
associated with Hopkins for a few 
months. Is it even careful reporting? 

Since the allegations tried to linked 
CDS to a paramilitary group, we 
should assume that the News-Letter 
is referring to President Aristide’s 
followers, Cite Soleil is well-known 
as a stronghold of the Lavalas move- 
ment, Aristide political party. If 
Aristide’s followers were prevented 
from receiving our services, how 
were we able to provide, in 1994; 
over 90,000 doses of vaccines, havé 
over 80% of pregnant women de2 
liver in our facilities and have thow: 
sand of Cite Soleil residents each 
Participate in small loan project 
schools, vocational training center 
literacy classes, sanitation projec 
and enter our clinics? We are ex 
tremely proud of our sophisticate 
health record system. Anyone is fre 
to look at any of those records, The 
will find no political items in th 
records because there are none, _ 

Your allegations center aroun 
iy epee Soleil fire of Dece 

er . | personally brought that — 
fire to the attention of the pe IH 
and international media, despite thé — 
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The Finale to the BSU/Soupcoff Debate 


by Jonathan V. Last 


The story is often told of two 
gentlemen who were strolling the 
streets of Vienna and came upon a 
most curious site. Above them. sus- 
pended between two buildings was a 
tightrope, and walking back and forth 
along it was aman playing the violin. 
The two gentlemen observed the 
spectacle for some time, watching 
the performer tilt and sway, fighting 
the crosswinds. Finally, one gentle- 
man turned toward the other and re- 
marked, “He’s no Paganini.” Such is 
much of the public’s current opinion 
of the American criminal justice sys- 
tem, which has recently helped to 
excavate fast disappearing racism, 
but more of that anon. 

Guilty people being acquitted of 
criminal behavior is nothing new: it 
has been happening since the begin- 
ning of the Republic. What is new is 
the broad dissemination of informa- 
tion brought about by the advent of 
mass media communications and 
with that has come the citizens’ ran- 
cor concerning what they see as a 
failure of the justice system. In par- 
ticular cases this judgment may be 
true; however, any sensible verdict 
on the success or failure of a system 
must inspect the aggregate, as well 
as the specific. 

. America’s criminal justice sys- 
tem was designed to achieve two 
noble goals which are many times at 
odds: 1) to protect the welfare of 
society from those elements that do 
not adhere to forestated societal mo- 
res; 2) to protect the rights of law- 
abiding people from being infringed 
upon by any other group, including 
the government. This cross purpose 
gave birth to a conflict which was 
seen by our Founding Fathers as 
unresolvable without giving one of 
the goals priority. They chose the 
latter and it is from this decision that 
our criminal justice system has 
evolved with its tenets of presumed 
innocence and trial by jury of one’s 


peers. The decision was made long 
ago that it is better to allow a guilty 
man to go free than to imprison a 
man who is innocent. 

Viewed in light of the purpose of 
the criminal justice system and its 
acknowledged compromise, the 
Simpson verdict should have sur- 
prised some, but shocked no one. 
What has shocked and disappointed 
America is the reaction of much of 
the black community. Instead of ob- 
serving an instance of the justice 
system upholding the preeminence 
of individual liberties by releasing a 
man (who, after being paid for years 
to beat, push, and shove other people 
beat, pushed, and shoved his wife 
and may or may not have killed her 
and someone else), they have cel- 
ebrated the verdict and hailed what 
they wish to portray as a “payback” 
to the rest of the country; all of this in 
a continued polarization of the na- 
tion. 

In the face of an increasingly inte- 
grated and unprejudiced society, 
many black leaders have taken to 
drumming up racism from every nook 
and cranny, and even attempting to 
create some where there is none, as 
Clifton Williams of the Johns 
Hopkins BSU did in the November 3 
edition of The News-Letter. In com- 
menting on apiece by Marni Soupcoff 
in which she said that “we do our- 
selves a disservice by handling (sic) 
the crucial job of deciding the fate of 
an accused individual to people who 
are not necessarily qualified to un- 
derstand the information...” Will- 
iams divulges that he cannot help but 
wonder “who is Soupcoff implying 
when she uses the word ‘we?’” Wil- 
liams continues the saber-rattling by 
asserting that “it is the opinion of the 
Black Student Union that when 
Soupcoff uses the word ‘we’ she 
really implies white, wealthy elitists 
such as herself” 

He finishes his interpretive blitz- 
krieg by proclaiming that “it is our 
opinion that Ms. Soupcoff believes 


Letters Continued from the Previous Page 


military’s desire to keep this crime 
hidden. CDS organized the distribu- 
tion of vouchers to those identified 
as victims of the fire. A few of the 
victims nay have sold vouchers that 
CDS distributed, but we had no way 
to prevent that activity (there are no 
photo IDs in this slum of 200,000 
people) and at least those who were 
injured by the fire received substan- 
tial benefit from CDS. The Catholic 
priest who has been working in Cite 
Soleil since 1967 helped us identify 
the victims and presided over the aid 
distribution program. 

I truly believe that the principles 
of fairness and equity that should 
guide the News-Letter were not ap- 
plied in this case. 

I welcome any collaborative ef- 
fort that would seek the truth and 
would restore the damage that has 
been done by your report. My door is 
always open. 

For more than two decades, 
through violence, threats, and em- 
bargoes, we have continued our work, 
helping hundreds of thousands of 
our poorest brothers and sisters. Our 
jobis hard enough. Please don’t make 
it more difficult by spreading false- 
hoods about what we do and who we 
are. 


-. Reginald Boulos, 
- MLD., M.P.H., & T.M. 
_ Director General, CDS 
. Associate Professor, JHUSHPH 


At Night the JHU Band 
Serenades Me 


‘. To the Editor: 


_ Lam writing in response to the 
November 3rd article “JHU Students 
Disrespect Each Other.” As a resi- 
dent of AMR II I was quite frankly 
annoyed to hear the band playing 






within feet of my window. Ihad been 
attempting to relax after several long 
days of studying for midterms when 
the band began to play. I was tired, I 
had been studying, and [had another 
midterm on Wednesday. Infuriated, 
I began yelling out my window at the 
band along with other residents of 
the dormitory. In retrospect, I am 
rather ashamed of my actions that 
evening because I was contributing 
to “the stereotypes furthered by those 
Hopkins students who are cynical, 
bookish, and downright selfish” to 
quote the author of the article. It is 
true that these stereotypes are dis- 
turbing and damage the reputation of 
the university. 

Students of Hopkins’ caliber 
should not be so ignorant of the ways 
of kindness and community. How- 
ever, since the world is becoming 
incredibly sensitive and trying not to 
step on any toes, I have to ask one 
question. Where did the Hopkins 
band get the idea that we wanted to 
hear their music? It was in fact bor- 
dering on forced merriment, which 
by nature implies that no one wants 
to take part. For those residents who 
enjoyed the music, I apologize for 
ruining the fun. In the future, I would 
suggest that if the Hopkins band, or 
any band, wants to entertain fresh- 
men, let it be a voluntary entertain- 
ment by holding the concert in a 
place where no one can hear it unless 
they want to. As for the author’s 
curiosity as to whether Hopkins stu- 
dents can benefit from the institution 
and “enjoy aharmonious atmosphere 
during their college career,” I don’t 
think it is entirely possible. We can 
all be careful not to bother anyone, 
but it will happen. We have students 
from hundreds of different societies 
and cultures coming together for the 
first time. It is ridiculous to think that 
we are all going to merge into perfect 
harmony overnight. I, for one, am 


most blacks to be uneducated, irre- 
sponsible, and not competent enough 
to partake in the judicial system...” 
Well. 

Williams knows, or should know, 
that it is to everyone’s advantage to 
Keep as many criminals locked away 
as possible while at the same time 
protecting individual rights. 
Soupcoff’s “we” is obviously an in- 
clusive societal third person; inclu- 
sive, that is, of any persons not wish- 
ing to be robbed, raped, or murdered. 
Williams’ further pontification on 
Soupcoff’s opinions concerning 
blacks is unwarranted, unfounded, 
and, on the surface, just plain silly. 

What lies beneath this surface, 
however, is anything but silly. It is 
instructive to note that Williams’ 
commentary has a virulent effect: to 
perpetuate the idea of racial preju- 
dice. This skullduggery is helping to 
prevent true societal integration. 

In the past, people like Martin 
Luther King, Jr. rose to power by 
fighting racial injustices. Now at the 
dawn of real equality, many black 
leaders seem almost uneasy at the 
prospect of finding less and less rac- 
ism. This is a shame, because they 
are arresting the progress of an entire 
generation of black Americans who 
are itching to show the world that 
they can accomplish things on their 
own merit, not as acts of reparation. 
In a battle over affirmative action at 
Boston Latin, one of the nation’s 
premier public high schools, the over- 
whelming majority of black students 
interviewed opposed affirmative ac- 
tion; said one sophomore, “I’m smart, 
I don’t want people devaluing my 
diploma because they think someone 
gave it to me.” 

Thoughtful Americans, including 
Gary Franks and Kurt Mack, right- 
fully view such things as the reaction 
to the Simpson verdict, Louis 
Farrakhan’s march on Washington, 
and Clifton Williams’ letter for what 
they are—mean-spirited obstacles to 
true racial equality. 


feeling rather comfortable here so 
far, but I know of many people who 
still aren’t quite comfortable with 
the atmosphere. In the same area 
where the band. played on: Tuesday, 
for,example, I have seen, or heard 
several fights, both verbal and physi- 
cal. We all hope that eventually our 
class will have less problems and 
work toward harmony, but reality 
dictates that there will be problems. 
Tuesday’s incident was one of them. 
The college experience is supposed 
to be an entirely educational experi- 
ence, both academically and other- 
wise. I understand that the Hopkins 
band was trying to do us a favor by 
providing an intellectual stimulus, 
and I appreciate their effort, but they 
only served to disrupt my intellec- 
tual activities. 

Overall, the incident is relatively 
easily explained. The explanation 
ae be upsetting, but not nearly as 
indicative of the problem as the au- 
thor sees it. 


Greg Hires 


The Headline ‘Is Chacko 
Wacko?’ Was in Poor Taste 


} 


To the Editor: 


I found your headline “Is Chacko 
Wacko” in last week’s letters to the 
editor to be in unpardonably poor 
taste. I know it is you guys and not 
the letter writers themselves who 
choose the headlines. While I am 
happy that the issues raised by Ms. 
Chacko are being discussed, sucha 
vicious, personal assault in the form 
of a lame attempt to be cute was 
completely uncalled for. You 
should be ashamed of yourselves. 


John Danis 
Class of 1996 
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Our “Moral Certitude Is Deteriorating”’ 


by Edward Wipper 


As the United Nations reached its 
fiftieth anniversary, President Clinton 
met with Prime Minister Jiang Zemin 
of China to smooth over deteriorat- 
ing relations with China. Despite the 
exemplary moral record America has 
on foreign policy, one has to ask, 
“How can the American government 
placate China, which has murdered 
so many?” 

As America moves into the 21st 
century, it seems that its moral certi- 
tude is deteriorating. To remain a 
legitimate world power and to be 
judged accordingly in the realm of 
history and God, our decisions and 
positions have to be reevaluated. 
After doing so, it will be clear that 
American policy in Southeast and 
east Asia is reprehensible. China, 
among other countries, must be held 
responsible for its actions. 

There are only three possibilities 
why Americans aren’t speaking out 
in large measure against “alliances” 
with China, Vietnam, and North 
Korea. It’s either because they sup- 
port those governments, don’t sup- 
port them but think that we all can 
just get along, or they don’t know 
what they’ ve done. 

I won’t attempt to address the first 
group. To support governments that 
have murdered so many with little or 
no conscience is evil. To address that 
position would give credence to the 
argument. If one supports the actions 
of Communist China over the last 
fifty years, he might as well support 
Hitler, who was the murderer of six 
million Jews, and Stalin, who mur- 
dered at least fifty million Russians 
in the Ukraine and the Gulag Archi- 
pelago alone. 

For the latter two, however, there 
is hope. There is hope that they will 
realize how evil these governments 
are. There is also the hope they real- 
ize that the evil must end. The Ameri- 
can government must take a firm 
stand against the governments men- 
tioned. 


From its inception, China has suc- 
ceeded in killing hundreds of mil- 
lions. Harry Wu writes about the 
Chinese versions of the Gulag Ar- 
chipelago. Those are the prisons 
where Soviet “criminals,” who were 
arrested at random, were taken. Five 
were thrown into cells big enough 
for barely two. Then they were inter- 
rogated. Interrogation consisted of 
being questioned, regardless of 
whether you knew anything and tor- 
tured for “answers.” Torture in both 
China and Russia consisted of elec- 
tric shocks to the testicles to pulling 
out fingernails and dipping them in 
salt. The process culminated in your 
disposal into the sewer system of the 
camp. 


Torture in both China 





and Russia consisted of 
electric shocks to the 
testicles, to pulling out 
fingernails and dipping 
them in salt. The process 


culminated in your 


disposal into the.sewer.. ..... 


system of the camp. 


China has other quaint methods 
of population control. For example, 
women are forced to report for ster- 
ilization processes. If they don’t af- 
ter their first child, her, and her whole 
family can be subjected to every- 
thing from imprisonment to having 
their house blown up. China fought 
the Korean War by having Chinese 
civilians charge across the border 
unarmed in the hope that people ex- 
ceeded bullets. 

China, in the 1950s, motivated by 
Buddhist opposition, and the stan- 
dard deep-seeded hate Communists 
have for religion, exiled the Tibetans 
and tried to eradicate them and their 


View From the Blue 
Soutter Waxes Nostalgic About Pilgrims 


by Elizabeth B. Soutter 


Picture this: It’s the 80’s. My 
brother and I are in the back seat. I’m 
wearing jelly shoes and fluorescent 
rubber bracelets on my arm. My 
brother is wearing Reebok high tops 
and a Swatch watch. His collar is up 
to his earlobes. My little Pilgrim cos- 
tume is in‘the trunk. My brother is 
still wearing his American Indian 
feather headdress. We have just come 
from the Thanksgiving assembly the 
school has subjected our parents to. 
After two hours of toothless children 
singing horrible songs off-key, pre- 
sentations of canned food to the 
homeless, and countless retellings of 
that infamous first dinner, they’ ve 
both got solid headaches. 





Ah, what a joyous 
season! The spirit of 
giving and thankfulness! 
The pleasures of family! 





My brother and I think the perfor- 
mance was marvelous. So much so, 
that we wish to give a private recap to 
our adoring chauffeurs. 

“In 1620 on the Eastern shore,” 
we sing, “the Pilgrims landed, They 
could sail no more! They were stuck 
stuck stuck on the Plymouth Rock!” 

My mother’s smile is tepid, at 
best. 

We stop at Micky D’s (something 
about not being able to stand having 
us in the house long enough to cook 
anything) and my brother and I con- 
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tinue our concert over Filet 0’ Fishes 
and french fries. 

Now, here is the problem. We had 
song sheets for the concert. That way 
we could remember the verses. With- 
out them, all we can remember is the 
chorus. 

“In 1620 on the Eastern shore!” 
we chirp happily. 

Mom mentions needing some- 
thing stronger than a Big Mac. 

Dad finally takes a deep breath 
and says: 

“Okay. Enough.” 

His jawline is still flaccid, so we 
nod and hum the little tune quietly 
instead. After about two or three 
repeats, we are gently mumbling the 
words, underscoring our parents’ 
conversation. 

“My sister says the flight from 
California was brutal. You know how 
hard it can be on little kids.” 

“On the eastern shore,” we whis- 
pered. 

“Plus it was so crowded, all those 
holiday travelers.” 

“The pilgrims landed they could 
sail no more!” 

“Plus, Emily got sick, poor kid, 
she was so excited.” 

“They were stuck Stuck STUCK 
on the Plyyymmmouth Rock!” 

“But she slept okay last night, I 
guess.” 

“ININ SIXTEEN TWWWENTY 
ON THE EASTERN SHOOORE!” 

We're really rocking now. We 
start marching around the 
McDonalds. My brother is patting 
his open mouth with his hand to 
make an Indian call counterpoint. 
I’ve got a napkin on my head, Mom 
and Dad hustle us out, murmuring to 
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culture. They still occupy Tibet and 
refuse to let the Dalai Lama retake 
control. One can’t forget the 
Tianhemmen massacre, a perfect 
demonstration about what happens 
to opponents of Communist govern- 
ment. The human records for Viet- 
nam and North Korea are no better. 
While the Chinese continue to 
oppress its people, six Tibetans have 
been on a hunger strike since Octo- 
ber 14. They haven’t warranted a 
visit from the President, Warren 
Christopher, or Madeleine Albright. 
As they are being moved to the hos- 
pital, President Clinton resumes ne- 
gotiations with Jiang Zemin and con- 
tinues friendly relations with 
Vietnam. Castro and Jemin have been 
granted a visa to the U.S. while the 
Dalai Lama sits in exile in India. 
One might argue that the Ameri- 
can internment of Japanese Ameri- 
cans is similar, and hence, the U.S. 
has no right to cast moral judgment. 
When the facts are laid out, only a 
moral idiot can think this analogy 
holds. While the Japanese intern- 
ment was evil by anyone’s standards, 
it was just that, an internment. There 
is a grave difference between mass 
confiscation of property and displace- 
ment, and the murder of a hundred 
million. 
~ The Soviet Union has collapsed, 
and Ronald Reagan’s bold speech on 
the evil empire has long since passed. 
Though these governments are de- 
veloping nuclear weapons, the pla- 
cating goes on. How long will it take 
to realize that governments who 
murder their own will progress to the 
murder of others. Evil is evil and 
while the great threat is Islamic Fun- 
damentalism, Communists are no 
better. It took months to fight for 
Kuwait and three short years to de- 
fend Bosnia. After fifty years it’s 
time the Chinese and Tibetans get a 
turn and their murderers be punished. 
It’s the first step to a better, kinder, 
and just world. God willing, moral 
sense will prevail. 


the patrons that this is traditional 
behavior in our native Australia. 
Sometime over the next twenty 
minutes, Mom finally has a break- 
down. She goes to her room and tells 
Dad to take us away. Dad’s jawline 
is firmly set by now. But we have a 
taste for it. There’s no stopping us. 
We're propelled forward by some 
deep inner desire to sing-sing-sing! 
In the tub: “The pilgrims landed-” 
Brushing our teeth: “dey cut fail mo 
more!” Pulling our pj’s over our 
heads: “mrumphs vrumps STUCK 
STUCK STUCK on the Plymouth 
Rock!” On and on. The lights are off. 
Dad’s jaw is protruding well past his 
upper lip. “On the Plymouth Rock!” 
we whisper to each other in the dark. 
Ah, what a joyous season! The 


spirit of giving and thankfulness! — 


The pleasures of family! 

By now, we're getting really good. 
We’ ve realized that there’s a great 
deal of power in brattiness. Uncle 
Cliff offers us five dollars each to 
shut up. We agree and can it for an 
hour, Grandma tells me I can stir the 
gravy if I promise I won't sing dur- 
ing dinner, I agree, and hum instead. 

Such little darlings we are! The 
pride of the family! “They were 
STUCK! STUCK! STUCK! (oh were 
they ever STUCK!) on the 
PLYYYMOUTH ROCK!” 

Thanksgiving passes, thankfully, 
Another week or two, and we’ve 
stopped singing. Our family awaits 
Christmas with dread, Now, no mat- 
ter where I am as the season ap- 
proaches, the song finds me. A little 
faraway voice, chirping to the dawn: 
“In 1620 on the Eastern shore the 
Pilgrims landed!” 
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SECTION B 


by Adam Glaser 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Jays entered their last game of 
the season with a faint glimmer of 
hope. A win over Western Maryland 
combined with losses by both 
Dickinson and Franklin and Marshall 
would have given the Jay’s a tie of 
the Conference title. However, it was 
not to be. Both Dickinson and 
Franklin and Marshall won their con- 
tests, shattering the Blue Jays’ hopes 
for that elusive first title. The Jays 
ended their season with a 14-14 tie 
against rival Western Maryland. The 
tie put the Jays’ record at an impres- 
sive 6-3-1 and snapped a two game 
slide. 


All Centennial Conference 


First Team Offense: Pete Lambis, Joe 
Kock, Damian Lavelle, Hari Lymon, 
Todd Bencivenni 


First team defense: Rob McGuire 


Second Team Defense: Carl Cangelosi 
Preston Young 


Honorable Mention Defense: Victor 
Carter-Bey 


The game against the Green Ter- 
ror was hotly contested. It saw the 
Jays hop out to an early lead, quickly 
grabbing the momentum away from 
Western Maryland and their fans. An 
8 play, 73 yard drive culminated in a 
29 yard touchdown pass from Dan 
Redziniak to Tight End Pete Lambis. 
At this point, the Jays led 7-0 and 
added another score early in the sec- 
ond quarter on a 4 yard run by Don 
Zajick. The run put the exclamation 
point on a 15 play 52 yard effort that 
put the Jays up 14-0. 

Itis often the case in aclose game, 
that scoring just before the half can 
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provide a spark in the second half. 
The Jays had the opportunity to go up 
17-0, but missed a field goal. This, 
coupled with the Scooter Banks 
touchdown run with just 36 left in the 
half, cut the Jays lead in half, setting 
the stage for the drama to play itself 
out. The Jay’s offense, which had 
been effective early in the game fal- 
tered. The defense surrendered the 
tying score early in the fourth quarter 
on an 8 yard run by Quarterback 
Brian Van Deusen. The momentum 
had clearly swung toward the Green 
Terror, but the Jays’ defense would 
respond. Late in the game, Western 
Maryland had an opportunity to get 
in position for the potential game- 
winning field goal. With 1:35 re- 
maining in the game, Western Mary- 
land had the ball at its own 47 and 
one could not help but draw parallels 
to last week’s heartbreaker against 
F&M. However, on 4th and 1 at the 
Jays 27, the defense was able to come 
up with the big play and avert an- 
other last second defeat. 

Once again, the Jays finished third 
in a competitive Centennial Confer- 
ence. However, this season was a 
marked improvement over last sea- 
son. The improvement from 4-6 to 6- 
3-1 occurred despite injuries to key 
players. When Dan Redziniak was 
injured first week of the season, Jim 
Guzzo was able to fill in and the Jay 
offense kept on rolling. Also, the loss 
of Rob McGuire and Stu Clutterbuck 
hurt the Jay’s defensively. Defen- 
sive Back Rob McGuire was awarded 
First Team All-Centennial Confer- 
ence honors. Second team honors 
went to Defensive Back Preston 
Young and Linebacker Carl 
Cangelosi. Victor Carter-Bey was 
awarded honorable mention for his 
play at linebacker. The Jay’s have 
built their team around defense and 
this was reflected at season’s end. 
The defense held opponents to an 
average of under 13 points per game. 


2, 





Dr. Feremy Nathans 
demonstrated that 
seeing isn't always 
belreving. 
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Jays End Season In Tie With W. Maryland 


In their 6 wins, the defense yielded 
48 points (an average of 8 points per 
game). However, in their two losses 
and a tie, the Jays yielded 61 points 
(an average of 20 PPG). 

Offensively, the Jays showed great 
balance. At quarterback, the Jays split 
time between Dan Redziniak and Jim 
Guzzo who threw for a combined 
total of almost 1200 yards. 350 of 
those yards were in the direction of 
tight end Pete Lambis who earned 
First Team All-Centennial Confer- 
ence honors. Allowing both quarter- 
backs the time to pass was a solid 
offensive line anchored by Damian 
Lavelle and Joe Koch First Team 
All-Centennial Conference selec- 
tions. The rushing attack showed even 
more balance and potency than the 
passing game. The running game was 
led by Hari Lymon’s eight touch- 
downs and 557 yards rushing. Statis- 
tics worthy of his selection to the 
first team All Centennial Conference. 
Complementing Lymon’s speed and 
agility were Dan Zajick and Chuck 
Wotkowicz. Zajick rushed for 568 
yards rushing and 7 scores, while 
Wotkowicz accounted for 526 yards 
and three touchdowns. 

Each game was crucial, as the 
Jays were in the race for the Confer- 
ence until the end. The two Jay losses 
within the Conference were by acom- 
bined total of 8 points. When F&M 
effectively ended the Jay’s playoff 
hopes, it took a touchdown drive 
with under 2 minutes to play by the 
Best Offensive Player in the Confer- 
ence, QB Beau Eckert, to do it. De- 
fensive Player of the Year Matt Bixler 
and the Dickinson defense was able 
to holda potent Jay’s offense averag- 
ing just under 20 points per game 
scoreless through three quarters. Both 
games in the end could have gone 
either way and the Jays have gained 
much experience from playing in 
these meaningful games. 

Coach Margraff upon looking 


Men’s Swimming Defeats F&M 
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Bred their first meet, the Jays are Dead on a winning road for the season, beating F&M 122-68. 


by Regina O. Kent 
The Johns Hopkins Newsletter 


The Men’s Swim Team showed 
everyone exactly what is to be ex- 
d of them this season, They 
defeated Franklin & Marshall at last 
Friday’s meet by a score of 122 - 68. 
This 54 point win is indicative of the 
great amount of talent and depth 
present in the Men’s Swim Team. 
The Jays won the first event, the 
200 Medley Relay (Brian Ronson, 
Matt Johnson, Brian Murphy, Chadd 


Crump) in 1:41.67. Second place was — 


taken in a time of 1:44.16 by the 
Hopkins relay of Chris Rider, Corbett 
Klempay, Tim McBride, and Rob 
Ramey. 

The next event, the 1000 Freestyle 
was also won by Hopkins. Jon Hansen 
took first with a time of 10:19.39 and 
Victor Munsen took second 
(10:34.14). Continuing their streak, 
the Jays swept the 200 Freestyle as 


well; Andrew Whitney (1:47.40), | 


Devi Balkom (1:47.81), and Evan 
he PL etn yo 


Anderson (1:51.64) finished first, 
second, and third, respectively. 

The 50 Freestyle was completely 
dominated by the Jays. Senior Brian 
Ronson won the event in 22.20, 
Closely following were teammates 
Phil Curran (22.32) and Chadd 
Crump (22.50). Franklin & Marshal 
took fourth (Nolan), fifth (Johnson), 
and sixth (Varedheckey) in this event. 

Newcomer Mike Brletich won the 
400 Individual Medley for Hopkins 
with a time of 4:20.47. Teammates 
Peter Schauer (4:24.14) and Ed 
Kowalik (4:41.24) took second and 
fourth, respectively. NCAA Cham- 
pion Matt Johnson won the 100 But- 
terfly for the Jays with a time of 
53.47. 

Fellow Blue Jays Robert Susil 
(55.54) and Devin Balkom (55.72) 
took second and third. Senior Phil 
Curran cam back to win the 100 
Freestyle in 49.64 after taking sec- 
ond in the 50 Freestyle. 

Junior Andrew Whitney finished 
second, only .06 seconds behind 


we me Hed 


Curran. Freshman Rob Palumbos 
took third in 53.03. Franklin & 
Marshall’s Johnson and Varadheckey 
finished back to back (taking fourth 
and fifth, respectively) just as they 
had in the in the 50 Freestyle. 

After winning the 50 Freestyle, 
Senior Brian Ronson swam the 100 
Backstroke. He won this event as 
well, with a time of 56.45. F&M’s 
Melloy was close behind him, finish- 
ing in 56.89. Hopkins Sophomore 
Chris Rider took third with a time of 
57.63. The 500 Freestyle went to 
Franklin & Marshall. They finished 
first and second, with times of 5:28.75 
and 5:29.94, respectively. 

Leading the way in the 100 Breast- 
stroke was also a F&M swimmer; he 
won the event in 1:02.55. 

The meet concluded with the 200 
Free Relay which went to the F&M 
relay of Mikse, Johnson, Diemer, 
and Nolan, 

The Men’s Swim Team has their 
second meet today at 7:00 p.m, 
against Catholic University. 





back at the season had only good 
things to say. “We are proud of what 
we have accomplished. We suffered 
some close losses, but it was great to 
be in those games. The competitive- 
ness of every game made the season 
fun. It was a credit to the team that it 
was as successful as it was despite 
losing their starting quarterback for 
much of the year and many other key 
players. When Matt Bixler was in- 
jured, Dickinson lost to Swarthmore 
and Conference Champion Franklin 
and Marshall was fortunate to have 


It’s AL-right 











the same starting eleven on defense 
for the duration of the season.” 
“We finished third in the Confer- 
ence last year as well. However, this 
year we were in the playoff hunt and 
we plan on being in the playoff race 
next year as well. The seniors were 
great for us. They did a good job both 
on the field and in our recruiting 
program. Hopefully, the Jay’s will 
find a quarterback who can step in 
and fill the shoes left by the gradua- 
tion of Jim Guzzo and Dan Redziniak. 
One thing is for certain, whoever 
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plays quarterback next season will 
never have taken a college snap be- 
fore.” 

However, since only 16 seniors 
are graduating, next year’s starting 
team will have the experience of hay- 
ing been in the playoff hunt before. 
Maybe next season, the Jays can win 
that elusive 7th game and that first 
Centennial Conference Champion- 
ship. Regardless of next season’s 
outcome, the 1995 season has pro- 
vided a solid foundation from which 
to build upon. 


Sour Aftertaste: Reasons for Second | 
Thoughts on Welcoming the Brow ms 


by Alex Limkakeng 


Last Sunday, as I walked into 
the seating area of Memorial sta- 
dium, the first thing I noticed was 
the noise. As I advanced further 

into the stadium, I was able to 
_ discern what the noise was: thirty 
thousand fans chanting “C-F-L! 
C-F-L!” As I tried to find my 
seat, I became quickly aware that 
_ this was unlike any other football 
crowd I had ever been a part of. 
The enthusiasm present in this 
crowd went well beyond the ex- 
_ pected playoff excitement. Sure, 
this was the Southern Finals of 
the Canadian Football League 
playoffs, with the winner of this 
game going on to the champion- 
ship game for the Grey Cup, but 
_ this was the beginning of more 
than: just a Canadian football 
game. It was also a farewell sa- 
Jute. This would be the last time 
_ thatthe Baltimore Stallions would 
play at Memorial Stadium, Dur- 
ing and following the of 
the ditto fireworks 


ba for the last time ae se [ 


tment shop mento y 
of shirt bearing he Stalin 
ae inched ihelftimy. 


ger at what? Well, at times the fans 
were mad at Tracy Ham, quarterback 
of the Baltimore Stallions, who was 
having a lackluster day on the field. 
As usual the fans hated the refs, for 
having the audacity to call penalties 
on the home team. But all of this hate 
seemed to be only channeled from 
another source. For the most part the 


Baltimore offered that, and he 
accepted. In fact, Baltimore of-_ 
fered him the best offer of : any 
professional football team. 
Suddenly, Baltimoreans began _ 
to wonder what exactly. they were 
cheering. When the images of 
grown (overgrown usually) 1 men — 
hen discuss- 


bursting into tears when 


Stallions’ fans were mad at the NFL i 


for finally giving Baltimore what it — 
has always wanted: a team of its 


own. 

It is almost as if Baltimore had 
found its own version of the monkey’ s 
paw. Having fought, clawed, 
scrambled, petitioned, chased, 
pleaded, begged, and finally just plain 
groveled for an NFL team after the 


Baltimore NFL’s left town, we were — 
finally having our wish granted, I 


don’t have to run down the long list 
of close-but-not-c uite stories 

one who watched one night's ehge 
of the news during the raat 
the Baltimore Browns story in-” 


bring a team he re, The move of th 
Browns to Baltimore was su 
to be The Second mete i 


- Colts were our Vietnam, 


Persian Gulf War. mi au A 
Or so. it seemed 


sien 


on. Ca ied 
middle of de 


-_turbing 
we we 
undated with all of the pat futures : oe t 
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Senior Hari Lymon finished his prosperous carreer as a Blue Jay last Saturday at Western Maryland. 
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Men Take Double Victory 
to Start Fencing Season 


by Brendan Bridgeland 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Men’s varsity fencing started their 
season last Sunday with a double 
win. The Blue Jays faced off against 
both UVA and St. John’s College 
(Annapolis) and came away with very 
strong victories. 

The first meet versus UVA was 
not very competitive, and the Hop- 
kins team won 21-6. St. Johns was 
second but did no better being on the 
losing end of the final 22-5 score. All 
three weapons teams went undefeated 
over the course of the day. 

Individually the starters had im- 
pressive records. The foil starters did 
not lose a single bout. “Foil is solid,” 
said team captain and foil starter Carl 
Liggio. Liggio led his foil squad by 
example, finishing with a 5-0 record. 

The other foil starters followed 
suit, with junior Chris Koh at 4-0, 
and sophomore Ryan Barker at 5-0. 
The only losses the foil team suf- 
fered came by way of substitutes 
switched in to help younger team 
members gain experience. 

In epee senior Arne Backes went 
4-2, senior Alan Benson finished 3- 
2, and senior Tim Meyer rounded out 
the starting trio with a 4-1 record. 
Substitute Brad Baker ended with a 
1-1 record. “Epee is probably the 





by Regina O. Kent 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The women’s swim team 
started their season off with a 
splash, defeating Franklin & 
Marshall with a score of 107 - 
78. Hopkins led from the start, 
winning the 200 Medley Relay 
with Kelly Vikstrom , Lori 
Starowitz, Ann Girvin and Rocio 
Lopez with a time of 1:54.24. 
They took second, as well, in 
this event. Katie Wright, Aimee 
Ferraro, Jenn Greene and Lisa 
Tibor finished with a time of 
2:00.58. In the following event, 
the 1000 Freestyle, Hopkins took 
first and second, with times.of 
11:47.36 (Maria Rudisill) and 
11:57.05 (Martha McCann). 
Sophomore Rocio Lopez won 
the 200 Freestyle in 2:04.02, with 
freshmen Ricki Swanson (sec- 
ond) and Claire Wachter (fourth) 


weakest of the three weapons now,” 
said Benson. “Not weak, just rusty,” 
commented Backes. 

The sabre team also displayed their 
winning ways on Sunday with a 
strong performance. Senior Chris 
Deleon had a record of 6-0, junior 
Long Le went 4-1, and sophomore 
John Chang wound up 5-0. Substi- 
tute Jeff Mendoza finished with a 2- 
0 record. With 17 wins to only one 
loss the sabre team did indeed have 
an impressive day. 

Said Coach Dick Oles, “It was 
exactly what we expected. They were 
two weaker teams and we beat them 
pretty handily.” The team is not con- 
tent to rest on their two easy victories 
as they are already looking ahead to 
stiffer competition in the future. “This 
weekend was a warm up. Next week 
will be the real test,” said Liggio. 

This weekend the team will be on 
the road on a two state road trip. On 
Sunday the Jays will visit Brown and 
square off against Brown, Boston 
College, UMass, and Tufts. On Sun- 
day they travel to the University of 
New Hampshire where they will face 
off against the team there as well as 
a team from Bates. The future looks 
busy and promising for the varsity 
fencers. 


Women’s Swimming Capture First Meet 


following. 

Captain Ann Girvin destroyed the 
competition in the 50 Freestyle, win- 
ning the event in 25.56. Freshman 
Lisa Tibor took second in 26.75 and 
sophomore Liz Jordan took fourth in 
27.57. The 400 Individual Medley 
was one of the few events the Hop- 
kins women did not win. Franklin & 
Marshall’s Trombini won this event 
in an impressive 4:47.60. Hopkins 
took second (Aimee Ferraro), third 
(Jen Greene), and sixth (Maria 
Rudisill). 

The Jays redeemed themselves in 
the following event. Sophomore 
Rocio Lopez left no doubt as to who 
the flyers were. She won the, 100 
Butterfly, with atime, of 1:01,69,.a]; 
most 5 seconds faster than her clos- 
est competitor, Franklin & Marshall's 
Romash. After winning the 50 
Freestyle, Ann Girvin came back to 
take the 100 Freestyle as well. Her 
time of 56.21 was 2.88 seconds faster 


Roundball Ramblings 
The March To The Meadowlands Begins 


by Jay Mepani 


One hundred thirty-four days re- 
main until April fool’s, the day the 
NCAA crowns its National Cham- 
pion in the Meadowlands. Following 
last year’s exciting tournament where 
UCLA finally inched out of John 
Wooden’s shadows by defeating de- 
fending champ Arkansas, it seemed 
like every great underclassmen de- 
clared himself eligible for the NBA 


draft. 


Rasheed Wallace, 


past decade. 


One giant who everyone thought 
would leave, but stayed instead, is 
6’-10”, 250lb. Tim Duncan out of 
Wake Forest. Of the past five years, 
only Alonzo Mourning can compare 
to Duncan’s all-around talent. 
Duncan plays awesome defense and 
erases any of his teammates’ mis- 
takes with his ability to block shots. 

Plus he has a very sound post- 
game to go along with the power 
needed to play the center position. 
His team, however, is probably not 
the best in the country. That honor is 
a toss up between two teams, Ken- 


tucky and Kansas. 


Here’s the deal. Kentucky, with- 
out a shadow of a doubt, has the most 
talent in the nation. They have the 
quickest ball rotation, great 3-point 
shooters, and tenacious trapping de- 
fenses. They’ re led by the explosive 
Antoine Walker, the great shooting 
of Tony Delk, and powerful Walter 
McCarty. Plus they have some out- 
standing recruits in Ron Mercer and 


Wayne Turner. 


The big problem with this team is 
who is going to run the point effec- 
- tively, in crunch situations, and are 

"there going to be enough basketballs 
on the court to satisfy all the talent? 
Meaning are they going to get self- 

- ish?My guessis that they will struggle 
somewhere in the season when it is 
late, and the game is still in question, 
. This is why I like Kansas as the top 

team in the nation followed by Ken- 


Jerry 
Stackhouse, Corliss Williamson, and 
Antonio McDyess all left early and 
were drafted as lottery picks. This 
leaves relatively few superstars in 
the upperclasses, but that is the way 
college basketball has evolved in the 


tucky. 

The Jayhawks have an incredible 
backcourt with Jaque Vaughn and 
Rod Hasse leading the way. Raef 
Lafrentz had a very good year as a 
freshman, and all indications are that 
he is better. The Jayhawks are al- 
ways strong up the middle. They 
never have the superstar at the center 
position (not counting Wilt Cham- 
berlain), but Roy Williams always 
gets the absolute most out of his big 
men. (See Mark Randle and Greg 
Ostertag) This year Scott Pollard will 
be Coach Williams’s project. Also, 
the Jayhawks always seem to play 
the smartest basketball, and this year 
it looks like they will have enough 
talent to go far come tournament 
time. Here is the rest of my top picks. 

UCLA-- Although they lost Ed 
O’ Bannon and Tyus Edney, they are 
going to be good. They still have 
juniors Charles O’Bannon, and 
Cameron Dollar, and sophomores 
J.R. Henderson, and Toby Bailey 
from last year’s championship squad. 
They have some young players that 
could hold them back during the sea- 
son. But as long as Henderson and 
Bailey don’t suffer from the sopho- 
more blues, this team is a lock for the 
PAC-10 title. 

Connecticut--Two words, Ray 
Allen. If he gets any support, which 
he should, this team will be posting 
many W’s. Doron Sheffer will be 
running the point this year while Jim 
Calhoun hopes that 7'-1" Travis 
Knight continues to progress. Ray 
Allen is a tremendous swing forward 
who can drive and shoot down any- 
one he wants to. UConn will have 
tough competition in the Big East 
this year from Villanova and 
Georgetown, but their experience 
should give them a conference title. 

Wake Forest-- Tim Duncan will 
keep this team together. He is 
everyone’s preseason player of the 
year and probable #1 draft pick. Many 
people think that Duncan doesn’t 
have the supporting cast to be a top 
team, but Glenn Robinson carried 
Purdue two years ago earning them a 
top seed come tournament time. 
Duncan should be just as dominat- 
ing. 

Mississippi State-- Perhaps one 
of the more unheralded centers in the 


_ 


_sone that attests to the great amount 





Noah Fischbach/ The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
The Jays (in striped socks) have begun the season successfully. 





















than F&M’s Julien, who finished 
second in 59.09. Hopkins junior 
Portia Krieger finished third in 
1:00.10, and Lisa Tibor finished 
fourth in 1:00.37. 

Hopkins swept the 100 Back- 
stroke event, taking first (Kelly 
Vikstrom), second (Shayn Peirce), 
and third (Ricki Swanson). 
Franklin & Marshall’s Christman 
and Prester took fourth and fifth, 
respectively. In the 500 Freestyle 
F&M’s Siddell took first with a 
time of 6:01.51. F&M took first 
and second in the last two events 
as well, winning the 100 Breast- 
stroke in 1:09.40 and the 200 Free 
*Relay in 1:53.90. 
. The meet is an impressive vic- 
‘tory for the women’s swim team, 


of skill present on the team. The 
women swim their second meet of 
the season tonight against Catho- 
lic University. 





nation is Erick Dampier. Dampier is 
a junior who played great in the SEC 
championships and NCAA tourna- 
ment. To complement Dampier’ s in- 
side game is Darryl Wilson who can 
flat out shoot. If Kentucky should 
falter down the stretch, Mississippi 
State should be right there to claim 
an SEC title. 

Georgetown-- If you get a chance 
to see a Georgetown game this year, 
by all means go. You will be looking 
at a top 5 pick in next year’s draft in 
Allen Iverson. When Coach Thomp- 
son let Iverson loose at the end of last 
season, the offense became very un- 
predictable, and the defense trapped 
a lot more. 

Iverson is one of the fastest bas- 
ketball players in the country, NBA 
and NCAA. If Othella Harrington 
makes acouple of layups and Iverson 
distributes the ball once in awhile, 
the Hoyas might be packing for the 
Meadowlands. 

Maryland-- L.W.J. Life without 
Joe. Question: Where are the Terps 
going to get 21 points, 11 rebounds, 
and 3 blocked shots per game? An- 
swer: They’re not! We’ll see how 
good of a coach Gary Williams is 
now that he doesn’t have a #1 draft 
pick playing in a Terps uniform. 
Maryland is still returning the other 4 
starters, who happen to be pretty 
good. They’ Il be good but won’ t scare 
opponents like last year. 

There it is! Notice anything miss- 
ing from this top ten? How about a 
Big Ten team? Well, the conference 
that used to be on the up (Glenn 
Robinson, Chris Webber, Jalen Rose, 
Jim Jackson, Alan Henderson, 
Calbert Chaney, Juwan Howard, 
Shawn Respert, Michael Finley etc.) 
is definitely on the down this year. 
What else could explain Iowa as a 
pre-season favorite for the confer- 
ence title? 

The great thing about college 
hoops is that everything is so excit- 
ing. Players still have to dribble the 
ball (see NBA) , and most teams play 
tough D. 

Plus the crowds at games are usu- 
ally pretty vocal, This year should be 

-no different as 305 different schools 
look to cut the hoops down in the 
Meadowlands come April Ist. 


Women Begin Competing 
With Tourney at Tufts 


by Brendan Bridgeland 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The women’s fencing team re- 
turns this year with hopeful expecta- 
tions. Last year the team finished 9- 
10 on the season. “With some health 
and luck, this year we may push that 
up to a winning percentage,” said 
women’s coach Greg Spahr. 

Coach Greg Spahr is returning 
this year as are several important 
starters. In epee juniors Cristin 
Treaster and Jen Rolling are return- 
ing to lead a hopefully strong epee 
squad. In foil there are four experi- 
enced fencers on the team this year; 
senior Kim Goldenberg, junior and 
team captain Suzie Wallace, junior 
Kirsten Carlson, and freshman Jane 
Raba. 

Said Spahr, “I think we are a little 
stronger than last year.” 

The team has already traveled to 
take part in the Temple Open two 
weeks ago and begin their collegiate 
season this Sunday in Massachu- 
setts. Top finisher in the foil squad 
was team captain Wallace who came 
in 25 out of a base of 68. In the epee 
competition Treaster placed 22 and 
Rolling came in 7 out of their base of 
50, a good performance to lead off 
the rest of the year. 


“We have a very dedicated bunch 
of people this year,” commented Cap- 
tain Wallace. The team has a long 
20-meet season ahead of them, how- 
ever. “We’ ve already had quite a few 
injuries,” said Wallace, “and that 
could affect our season.” 

This weekend the squad will traye} 
to Tufts, beginning their season 9:00 
a.m. Sunday morning. At Tufts they 
will fence UMass, Boston College; 
Brown, and of course Tufts -- mak: 
ing for a long day. 

Unfortunately for Hopkins sports 
fans, the women’s team was able to 
schedule only one home meet this 
year. On January 14 they will fence 
at home against James Madison and 
Temple. 

The problem in scheduling home 
meets stems from the lack of schools 
in the vicinity of women’s teams; 
There are not many women’s fenc- 
ing teams in nearby states. Most of 
the team’s opponents are in areas 
like New York or Boston. Since 
Hopkins is so far from many of these 
other schools, it is not often selected 
as a meet site. For the team to fence 
opponents, they have to travel. | 

With the help of a healthy season 
and maybe a little luck, this year’s 
stronger team hopes to turn theif 
record to a winning one. : 


' 


Men’s Soccer Completes Solid Campaign 


by Drew Levy 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins men’s soccer 
team began their season with high 
expectations. Coming off last year’s 
trip to the NCAA Division III cham- 
pionship game, the team hoped to put 
together a stellar season and return to 
the tournament for another run at the 
national title. 

As the season played out, such a 
script was unfortunately not fulfilled. 
The Blue Jays compiled an impres- 
sive 14-4 regular season mark. But 
with losses to three conference op- 
ponents, the squad just missed clinch- 
ing a birth in the NCAA tournament. 
The Jays did enter the southern re- 
gional of the East Coast Athletic 
Conference tournament as the num- 
ber one seed. 

Hopkins played their way into the 
regional championship game with a 
victory over, Grove City College. 
However, in a repeat of last year’s 
NCAA final, the Jays lost a disap- 
pointing overtime match to Bethany 
College. The Bethany loss finalized 
the Jays’ record at 15-5, a quite re- 
spectable mark, one not far from last 
year’s 17-3-3 record. 

In light of this year’s team’s fail- 
ure to repeat the extraordinary, not to 
say unprecedented, success of last 
year’s team, it is easy to look at this 
season of disappointment. But to do 
this is to give into the inflated expec- 
tations placed on this team, and, more 
importantly, it is ignore what was in 
most respects a quite impressive sea- 
son. 

One of Coach Smith’s top goals 
coming into this season was to im- 
prove the offensive output ofhis team. 
This goal was certainly reached. This 
year’s team possessed the most po- 
tent offensive attack in the history of 
Hopkins soccer. The team totaled 69 





ae 


goals scored. This mark easily 
eclipsed last year’s total of 48 and 
the school record of 53 (established 
in 1975). 

The Blue Jay attack was once 
again led by forward Eric West. In 
his sophomore season Eric notched 
22 goals and also added 9 assists. 
The 22 goals matched the single sea- 
son record that Eric established last 
year. For his strong season West was 
named a first team all Centennial 
Conference selection. 

The Blue Jay attack was fortified 
this year by the addition of freshmen 
forward Peter Quin. Quin tallied 14 
goals and 4 assists during a very 
impressive rookie season that landed 
him on the all-conference’s second 
team. The combination of West and 
Quin provided the Jays with:a great 
offensive punch from the forward 
line. These two players will surely 
continue to serve as the foundation 
of the Hopkins attack in the years to 
come. 

This year’s team also received 
strong play out of the midfield. Se- 
niors David Morro, Matt Coleman, 
and Jon Giordani provided solid play. 
Morro scored three goals and set up 
nine others in a season that saw him 
named a second team all-conference 
selection. 

This year’s midfield also featured 
strong play from senior Jason 
Dausman (2 goals, 4 assists) and 
junior Bill Graf (4 goals, 2 assists). 
Both of these players added to the 
team’s strong ball control system of 
midfield play. 

This year’s defense was once again 
anchored by sophomore Peter Kahn. 
Kahn played a strong offensive role 
with 5 goals but was most valuable to 
the team for his direction of the de- 
fense. Kahn’s calm, confident direc- 
tion and play are a constant, steady- 
ing force for the Blue Jays. It was 


Peter Quin, second on the team in scoring, is one of many positive aspects of the Jayst 1995 elas / 


such play that landed him on the all- 
conference second team and led a 
Bethany college supporter to remark 
during the ECAC south regional 
championship game, “That Kahnisa 
real player.” 

Senior Jared Lawrence turned in 
another solid season. After playing a 
more offensive role late last season; 
Lawrence returned to the defense 
this season. Jared filled in for Peter 
Kahn at sweeper early in the year and 
continued to provide the team with 
consistent play throughout the sea- 
son. Jared’s play earned him honor- 
able mention recognition from the 
Centennial conference coaches. 

Junior Rob Layton also played a 
key role in the Blue Jay defense. In 
addition to his 3 goals and 2 assists; 
Layton provided some muscle in the 
defensive.third. : 

Randy Goldberg assumed the 
large part of the goalkeeping respon- 
sibilities this year following an early, 
season-ending injury to freshman 
keeper Keith Millman. Goldberg 
posted a goals against average of 
under 1.0 in 18 games. 

When looking at this year’s sea- 
son, itis all too easy to say that things 
may have been different as far as 
post-season possibilities if the Jays 
had not lost to Haverford, a game 
they should by all accounts have won. 
Granted this may very well be the 
case. But, in many respects, this 
would be a very narrow analysis. 

The number one negative factor 
this season was injuries. The Jays 
lost their starting goalie in the second 
game of the season, and he did not 
return. The injury of sophomore full, 
back Josh Ardise was also a hugé 
blow to the team. Last year Ardisé 
anchored the defense along with Pe+ 
ter Kahn while also providing a con+ 
sistent offensive threat. The injury to 
Continued on Page B6 ; 
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by Lisa Lundy 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 





#2, #59, #82, 
#45, #31, #73. 

John Applegate, Victor Carter- 
Bey, Mike Carullo, Shaun Fallon, 
Mike Giamatteo, Chris Guest, Jim 
Guzzo, Joe Koch, Pete Lambis, 
Ryan McCrum, Rob McGuire, 
Dan Redziniak, Hari Lymon, 
Preston Young, Greg Drozdek, 
and Gene Vigue. 

Four years ago, sixteen guys 
walked onto Homewood field for 
the first practice of their college 
careers. They were young and 
inexperienced; they didn’t know 
anyone, and they didn’t know 
what to expect. 

“We met at training camp,” 
said Rob McGuire, senior tri-cap- 
tain, “none of us knew what to 
expect, but we all had the same 
things to go through. We spent 
three weeks getting to know each 
other before schooleven started... 
that’s where the special bonds 
were formed.” 

“We were different people 
from different places,” said run- 
ning back Hari Lymon, “we were 
timid, but it only took preseason 
to realize that we had a lot in 
common.” 

“Timid?” said McGuire. “T 
was a punk. Maybe on and off the 
field. But we grew; we really 
matured as a team.” All of the 
guys cite their growth as players 
as due to a few key factors. 

On experience: “I was fortu- 
nate enough to geta lot of playing 
time as a freshman,” said Preston 
Young, starting cornerback who 
was recently awarded all-confer- 
ence honors, “but even for those 
who didn’t, we all learned the 
same way... it was basically look 
and learn. We had a lot of respect 
for the juniors and seniors play- 
ing above us.” 

“Each day just brings another 
chance to improve. You’ve just 
got to go out there and try to play 
better than you did the day be- 
fore—stronger, fast, better... one 

“'day at a time, that’s how you 
improve,” said Joe Koch, who 
secured All-League Honors for 
the past three years and First- 
Team All League this year. 

“No really,” said McGuire, “I 
was a punk. But you learn how to 
watch the seniors and see how 
they are doing it, and eventually 
you become a leader yourself.” 

On the coaching staff: “As far 
as head coaches, Jim Margraff is 

a great guy,” said Hari Lymon, 
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Athletes of the Week 
The Class of 1996 Football Players 


#58, #43, #20, #41, #38, #50, 
#26, #33, #1, #3, 
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“he is probably my best friend here 
on campus. He is there for us for 
everything—from academics, to fam- 
ily problems... anything we want to 
talk about, he is there.” 

“He really is a great coach,” said 
Victor Carter-Bey, tri-captain and 
honorable mention all-conference 
linebacker, “he continually pushed 
us to do our best work, on and off the 
field, and he was always very sup- 
portive of us.” 

It was a little harder for the defen- 
sive players to grow with their 
coaches, as the defensive coordinator 
has changed every year that these 
seniors have been here. “ 

It was hard to get close to one guy, 
because they were never here for more 
than one season, but that is where 
Margraff stepped in. He was really 
around for us whenever we needed it. 
The defensive coordinators have all 
been qualified, though, and have 
helped us all to grow as players. Per- 
sonally, I wish that our current coach 
(Dan Rattay) had been with us for all 
four years.” 

“None of us would have improved 
without the excellent coaching staff,” 
said Joe Koch, the third captain and 
center for the offense. 

“We just wouldn’t have ever got- 
ten better without position coaches to 
point out our shortcomings and to 
learn how to correct them.” 

On friendships: “By virtue of the 
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Joe Apaestegui/The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
From left to right: standing; Gregor Drozdek, Mike Giamatteo, Victor Carter-Bey, Rob McGuire, 
Mike Carullo, Ryan McCrum, Joe Koch, Chris Guest, John Applegate, Josh Baumfeld, Gene Vigue; 
kneeling; Pete Lambis, Preston Young, Dan Redziniak, Hari Lymon, Jim Guzzo, John Boyce 


time we spend together, we got to 
develop some great friendships. We 
are on the field or working out and 
most of us took the same classes, so 
we studied together all of the time. I 
can’t really explain it. We all just 
really seem to gel,” said Young. 

“The closest friends that I have at 
Hopkins are from the team,” said 
Koch. “It really becomes your sup- 
port system—for school, for play- 
ing... the guys have become my fam- 
ily away from home as well as my 
friends.” 

“We are obviously going to be 
friends athletically,” said Carter- 
Bey, “just by virtue of the fact that 
we play a sport together. But it goes 
beyond that; our relationships ex- 
tend off the field. Academically we 
are brought together through mu- 
tual classes and team study time, 
and socially we get together on week- 
ends. In the end, these close bonds 
can only help us on the field.” 

“There are not really any words 
to describe the feeling of the bond 
we have,” said Rob McGuire. “just 
know that I have made friends that I 
will have for the rest of my life... and 
that is something.” 

On honors: Hopkins has a long 
history of securing recognition ofits 
players, and this group of guys has 
been no exception. This season, Pete 
Lambis, Joe Koch, and Hari Lymon 
received first team All-Conference 
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for the offense, and Rob McGuire 
received first team All-Conference 
for the defense, for the third year in 
a row, even though he was forced 
to miss the last five games due an 
injury. Preston Young received 
second team All Conference for 
the defense. 

On their final season: Four years 


later, #58, #43, #20, #41, #38, #50, 
#2, #59, #82, #26, #33, #1, #3, #45, 


#31, #73 walk off the field for the 
last time. Maturity, experience, 
respect—the qualities they were 
lacking when they came here some 
time ago have all been gained, 
fought for hard on the turf of 
Homewood field. These seniors 
leave Hopkins with far more than 
the education shown on their de- 
grees, with far more than four more 
years experience on the football 
field. They leave with friendships, 
with pride, with focus—all of 
which have been gained through 
the constant interaction with each 
other, and in this, each has become 
who they are. 

They’ ve left a mark on Hopkins’ 
football tradition: John Applegate, 
Victor Carter-Bey, Mike Carullo, 
Shaun Fallon, Mike Giamatteo, 
Chris Guest, Jim Guzzo, Joe Koch, 
Pete Lambis, Ryan McCrum, Rob 
McGuire, Dan Redziniak, Hari 
Lymon, Preston Young, Greg 
Drozdek, and Gene Vigue. 
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Thanks to Those Who 
Made the Four Years 


by John Applegate 


Last Saturday, I thought about the 
first time I walked on a football field. 
13 years ago. I was a small child. 
Today, I realized how much I’ve 
changed since then. The world has 
changed. One constant has been foot- 
ball. Every weekday, I had practice. 
Every weekend, I had a game. Every 
off season, I had next year to look 
forward to. 

As I left Scott S. Bair stadium in 
Westminster last Saturday, I realized 
there was no next year. Nothing. Next 
year, I will be one of the people in the 
stands cheering. Never again will I 
strap on the pads or put on the helmet. 
I miss it already. 

Our game against Western Mary- 
land was a hard fought battle. We 
didn’t win, we didn’t lose. We tied. 
After the game, I was upset. Even if 
we won, however, I still would have 
been upset. Playing your final foot- 
ball game is sort of like death, you 
know it’s coming, but you never think 
it’s going to get you. 

For the last six years, I repeatedly 
heard coaches and players speak 
about the final game. 

Final High School home game. 
Final High School away game. Final 
High School game. Final College 
home game. Final college game. Fi- 
nal game. 

It became a cliche after a while. I 
now realize what they were saying 
all these years. Bruce Springsteen 
sang about the ‘Glory Days.’ Once 
you finish playing, that’s all youhave. 
Reliving memories about childhood 
and how fun it was to be young. 
While football games come and goin 
sixty minutes, and seasons in ten 
weeks, and careers in many years, 
the memories last a lifetime. For those 
memories I would like to thank a 
group of people. 

Football is not all about wins and 
losses and scores. It’s about the ca- 
maraderie that exists between a large 
group of people. It’s about the sacri- 
fice and commitment made by every- 
one in the program in order to achieve 
success. 

When you win, the feeling is eu- 
phoric. When you lose, the feeling is 
empty. But failure is a part of life. 
Even though we failed in our ulti- 
mate goal this year, we succeeded in 
a much bigger thing: life. 

Meeting all of the people that I 
have met in the program the last four 
years, have made any amounts of 
wins and losses seem trivial. I met 


some of the best people in the world, 
and my life has been changed, for the 
better. And it didn’t take a champi- 
onship to do it. 

First I would like to thank all of 
the people who never get any recog- 
nition. Gary Horsmon, the training 
room and its staff. Rich Moscarello, 
the equipment manager. Father 
Riepe, the team’s chaplain. Mr. Joe 
Cruse and Mr. Richrad Frazier. Mr. 
David Preece and Mr. Charles Lord, 
team photographers. Ms. Jen Hoover, 
Jeff Labrecque, Dan Flynn and Andy 
Billello, the office of Sports Infor- 
mation. Mr. Bob Z., and Fr. Fred. 
And all of the people who worked at 
the Newton H. White Athletic Cen- 
ter to help make my four years spe- 
cial. Thanks. 

To my family. Without their love 
and support I would never have made 
it this far. 

To all of the fans who came out 
and supported Hopkins football this 
year. Thanks. 

To the coaches. Coach Such, 
Lanzalotto and Hansen at St. Peter’s. 
AtHopkins, coach Schell, Campbell, 
Ogeneski, Hepting, Carroll, Babb, 
Rattay, Miceli and head coach Jim 
Margraff. Most fans don’t realize the 
amount of effort that coaches put 
into the game. 

While the players devote time to 
football, coaches devote their lives. 
The fans like to criticize coaches 
when the team loses a game. If only 
the fans truly knew what a coach 
gives to his team, they would never 
criticize them again. Thanks. 

Most importantly, I would like to 
thank the players. All of the players 
have been great but I would espe- 
cially like to thank my senior class. 
Nothing can express to what; I truly 
feel for you guys. 

You have been a part of my life 
for the last four years. You guys have 
been my family. I will never forget 
the meetings, the late night celebra- 
tions or the pain we felt after defeats. 
Even though we didn’t complete our 
goals, we are one of the all-time 
winningest Hopkins teams, and that 
alone says a lot. 

Josh Baumfeld. John Boyce. Dan 
Rediziniak. Jim Guzzo. Hari Lymon. 
Ryan McCrum. Pete Lambis. Mike 
Giamatteo. Gene Vigue. Chris Guest. 
Joe Koch. Victor Carter-Bey. Greg 
Drozdek. Shaun Fallon. Rob 
McGuire. Mike Carullo. Preston 
Young. We made it. Four years later, 
while many have fallen by the way- 
side, we toughed out. Thanks guys, 
for that alone we are special. 
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Young Team Anxious To Return To Winning Ways 


by John Applegate 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The 1995-6 Johns Hopkins Blue 
Jays basketball team has many ques- 
tions to be answered. Can they re- 
bound from a subpar 1994-5 season, 
in which they won only 5 games? 
With no seniors on the roster, who 
will step up and take a leadership role 
on the team? Will the team be af- 
fected by injuries the way that it was 
last year? Does the team have the 
talent to win games in the competi- 
tive Centennial and UAA confer- 
ences? One answer is certain, the 
team will be better for its experience 
last season. The team gained valu- 


Men’s Basketball 
1994-95 Record: 5-19 Overall 
5-8 Centennial 
0-8 U.AA 


Head Coach: Bill Nelson 
Career Record (15 years): 243-152 
Hopkins Record (9 years): 138-99 


Assistants: Bob McCone, Ed 
Richardson, Scott Robinson, Frank 
Grzywacz, Luke Busby 


Starters Returning/Lost: 5/0 


Captains: Aaron Bevington, Scott 
Simmons, Wes Unseld 


Class Breakdown: 0 seniors, 6 jun- 
iors, 7 sophomores, | freshman 


able ‘on the court’ experience last 
year. Due to this experience and a 
tremendous amount of off-season 
work, this team should once again 
compete for the Centennial Confer- 
ence championship. 

All five starters return from last 
year’s team. With last season’s ex- 
perience and the team’s competitive 
off-season games, lack of teamwork 
should not be a problem. Head coach 
Bill Nelson believes that the team 
benefited from last season’s disap- 
pointing 5-19 campaign. 

“Last year was difficult because 
we had to rely on several players 





who never played before. That is not 
to say they were not talented enough, 
just that they lacked the necessary 
experience to compete against the 
best teams in the conferences.” In 
order for Hopkins to once again be- 
come one of the best teams in the 
conference, the players must correct 
the mistakes they made last season. 

The starting point guard for Hop- 
kins will be junior co-captain Scott 
Simmons. Simmons is a solid defen- 
sive player and will have to be more 
aggressive on offense this season. 
Simmons’ development as an offen- 
sive player could be the key ingredi- 
ent to turning around last year’s 
record. Simmons averaged 4.8 points 
per game last season while shooting 
only .348 from the floor. He did lead 
the team with 54 assists last year and 
also played over 30 minutes a game. 
Simmons lived in Baltimore this sum- 
mer and worked extremely hard at 
improving his all-around game, es- 
pecially offensively. 

Backing up Simmons at the point 
will be two sophomores, Josh Amoss 
and Kamau Coar. As a freshman Josh 
Amoss backed up Simmons last sea- 
son. He is a relentless defender and a 
fine ball handler. Amoss, however, 
must also improve his offensive out- 
put to make the Jays successful. He 
averaged 2.7 points a game last sea- 
son with 12 assists. 

Kamau Coar did not play last year 
for Hopkins. Coar is a tremendous 
athlete and has the raw offensive tal- 
ent that the Jays lacked last season. 
Coar, however, may need some time 
to adjust to the Hopkins offensive 
and defensive sets. Sophomore Brian 
Thomas, a transfer from UAA rival 
Rochester, was expected to compete 
forthe starting position, but a pre- 
season knee injury prematurely ended 
his season. With Coar, Amoss and 
Simmons, the Blue Jays have a tal- 
ented and versatile trio of guards. 
Their ability to create easier scoring 
opportunities for the team is a key. 
“We need our guards to attack the 
basket more,” stated Nelson. “At 
times, our backcourt players have 
been to passive, they need to become 
the offensive threats I know they can 


Sean g at the shooting guard will 
be sophomore Isiah Sandlin. Sandlin 
has great athletic ability and pos- 
sesses the best shooting range on the 
team. As a freshman, Sandlin scored 
8.3 ppg, and led the team with 32 
steals. The key for Sandlin will be his 
consistency. At times last year, 
Sandlin showed the potential to domi- 
nate games. But on the season, he 
shot under 40% from the field. Two 
upper clansmen, juniors Bill Black 
and Ryan Petersen, also expect to see 
a lot of playing time this year. Black 
is a solid perimeter player, but has 
yet to play this preseason because of 
an ankle injury. 

Petersen is a good rebounder from 
the 2-guard position and started sev- 
eral games last season. He averaged 
almost six points a game in 1994-5, 
and should provide a spark off of the 
bench. Another player looking to pro- 
vide quality minutes from the bench 
will be freshman Matt Geschke. The 
Jays need their perimeter guards to 
become consistent outside threats. 

The strength of the Jays will be in 
their frontcourt. Four quality play- 
ers, each of whom started last year, 
will compete for the top three spots. 
The frontcourt is balanced and should 
be even better than they were last 
year. “This year, we have anice com- 
bination of strength and quickness 
that should really give opposing de- 
fenses problems,” said Nelson. 

Starting at the small forward for 
Hopkins will be sophomore Greg 
Roehrig. Roehrig was the team’s best 
player last year. His 1994-5 season 
was one of the most impressive ever 
by a Blue Jay freshman. Roehrig is 
quick enough to play the small for- 
ward but tall enough, at 6’7', to play 
center. He needs to become more 
physical, however, to play the larger 
power forwards and centers in the 
conference. His touch and shooting 
range leave him as the team’s biggest 
offensive weapon. Roehrig averaged 
14.1 ppg last year while shooting 
50% from the floor and 75% from the 
line. He also led the team in blocked 
shots, averaging over one a game. 
Last season, Roehrig was named the 


1995-’96 Jays Season Opponents 


University Athletic Association 


Washington University 

Washington won 13 of 14 games 
during the 1994-95 season to capture the 
Association championship and advance 
to the NCAA Division III tournament 
for the fifth time since 1987. 1994-95 
Record: 23-4; Series Record: Washing- 
ton leads, 7-4. 

New York University 

The preseason UAA poll placed New 
York University second. The Violets, 
who are led by senior Greg Belinfanti, 
finished 10-4 in the Association last sea- 
son, the only team other than the Bears to 
post a winning record in Association 
play. 1994-95 Record: 22-5; Series 
Record: NYU leads, 7-4. 

Carnegie Mellon University 

The Tartans finished strong last sea- 
son and look to start this season the same 
way behind second team All-UAA play- 
ers Kevin Byrne and Jon Blanciak. 1994- 
95 Record: 14-11; Series Record: CMU 
leads, 4-3. 

University of Rochester 

The University of Rochester, chosen 
fourth in the preseason coaches poll, 
returns junior forward Jamar Milsap, a 
first-team All -Association choice a year 
ago. 1994-95 Record: 14-11; Series 
Record: Rochester leads, 6-1. 

Brandeis University 

Brandeis was chosen to finish sixth 
in the preseason poll. Senior forward 
Chris Shea is the only returning-starter 
from a Judges team that advanced to the 
ECAC Division Il] New England tour- 
nament: 1994-95 Record: 15-11; Series 
Record: Hopkins leads, 4-3. 

Emory University 

Emory University returns senior cen- 
ter Tom Bolster, a second-team All- 
Association performer who led the 
Eagles in scoring and rebounding last 
season. 1994-95 Record: 7-18; Series 
Record: Emory leads, 5-3. 

Case Western Reserve University 

The Spartans lost three starters from 
last year’s team, its most successful team 
in the last decade. Junior point guard Jim 
Fox received honorable mention recog- 
nition in 1994-95, and will join class- 
mate Jason Float in leading this year’s 
squad, 1994-95 Record: 13-12; Series 
Record: Hopkins leads, 6-3. 

University of Chicago 

The University of Chicago returns 
eight players from last year’s team, in- 
cluding honorable mention selection 
Aaron Horne. The Maroons are tied in 
eighth place in preseason rankings with 
Case Western Reserve. 1994-95 Record: 
1-14; Series Record: Hopkins leads, 5-3. 


Centennial Conference 


Swarthmore College 

The Garnet made its first playoff ap- 
pearance since 1991 last season and will 
look for more of the same in 1996, Four 
starters return from last year’s squad that 


finished 9-4 in the Conference, 1994-95 _ 


Record; 13-12; Series Record; Hopkins 
leads. 46-31. 

Washington College — 

There is a young squad for the 
Shoremen this year who return two 
senior as and three juniors from a 13-11 


team in 1995. 1994-95 Record: 13-11; 
Series Record: tied, 48-48. 

Gettysburg College 

It has been 56 years since a Bullet 
basketball team has won a Conference 
title, but with nine of the top 10 scorers 
returning from last year’s 12-12 squad, 
the team may stop the streak in 1996. 
1994-95 Record: 12-12; Series Record: 
Gettysburg leads, 28-11. 

Ursinus College 

Fifty years ago the Bears took the 
Championship, since then, the team has 
had 17 winning seasons and reached the 
national semifinals, but no crown. With 
three returning senior, the Bears will 
look for victory again. 1994-95 Record: 
6-18; Series Record: Hopkins leads, 
30,26. 

Muhlenberg College 

The Mules took the Centennial Con- 
ference championship last season, 
outshooting the top-ranked F&M. While 
six seniors graduated, only two starters 
will return. 1994-95 Record: 18-9; Se- 
ries Record: Hopkins leads, 14-6. 

Western Maryland 

The Green Terror qualified for the 
first time since 1980 with its second 
place West finish. With four returning 
starters, the playoffs can become more 
than an every 15 year celebration. 1994- 
95 Record: 11-14; Series Record: Hop- 
kins leads, 6-3. 

Franklin and Marshall College 

Only two starters will return to the 20 
game winning team from last year. This 
20 game. win season is a streak the Dip- 
lomats have extended for 10 years, and 
look to carry out againin °96. 1994-95 


Record: 27-2; Series Record: F&M leads, 
33-20. 

Haverford College 

The Fords have not had a .500 record 
since 1977, but this season’s team, has 
the experience to make an improvement. 
The three senior starting returners will 
be crucial to the team’s success. 1994-95 
Record: 10-14; Series Record: Hopkins 
leads, 43-29. 


Non-Conference Opponents 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Worcester, Mass. 

Nickname: Engineers 
Conference: Constitution Athletic Con. 
1994-95 Record: 19-9 

Series Record: first meeting 
Fredonia State 

Fredonia, NY 

Nickname: Blue Devils 
Conference: SUNYAC 

1994-95 Record: 19-9 

Series Record: first meeting 
Alfred College 

Alfred, NY 

Nickname: Saxons 

Conference: Empire Athletic Assoc. 
1994-95 Record: 12-13 

Series Record: first meeting 
Goucher College 

Towson, MD 

Nickname: Gophers 

Conference: Capital Athletic Con. 
1994-95 Record: 19-10 

Series record: tied, 2-2 


—Compiled From UAA, Centen- 
nial Conference, and the Office 
of Sports Information 





f File Photo 
Scott Simmons looks to be the Blue Jays’ floor leader this season. 


team’s MVP, the Mid-Atlantic re- 
gion freshman of the year, second 
team UAA, and honorable mention 
Centennial Conference. 

Junior co-captain Wes Unseld will 
start at power forward. Unseld, the 
son of NBA Hall of Fame center Wes 
Unseld, returns this year after miss- 
ing the majority of the 1994-5 season 
with a torn anterior cruciate ligament 
in his knee. Unseld is the team’s all- 
around best player. If Unseld remains 
healthy, he could help turn around 
last year’s record. In four games last 
year, he averaged almost 13 points 
and had a .571 field goal percentage, 
as well as leading the team in min- 
utes played. He has increased range 
of his jump shot and is the best 
rebounder on the team. With Unseld 
and Roehrig, Hopkins may have the 
best forward combination in the con- 
ference. 

Junior Matt Gorman should start 
at center for the Jays. Through exten- 
sive weight training, Gorman has 
transformed himself from a small 
forward to a legitimate center/power 
forward. Gorman, however, has been 
hampered with injuries again this 
fall. Last year, he missed six games 
due to a knee injury. This year, he 
dislocated his big toe and may miss 
time at the beginning of the year. 
Before getting injured, Gorman was 
having an excellent fall campaign. 
He should score more than his 8.9 
ppg last season. Gorman possesses 
the touch to shoot from the outside, 
the quickness to drive by defenders, 
or the strength to back opposing play- 
ers down. 

Replacing Gorman in the starting 
lineup will be junior co-captain Aaron 
Bevington. Bevingtonis an extremely 
intense competitor who may be the 
emotional leader of the team. 
Bevington averaged only 5.4 points 
last year but is a solid rebounder and 
an excellent passer. In the Y ork scrim- 
mage, Bevington led the team with 
double digits in assists. Bevington is 
an unyielding and relentless defender. 
This attitude and a combination of 
strength and speed make him the 
team’s best defensive player. 

Despite losing 19 of 24 games last 
year, Hopkins did win their last two 
Centennial Conference games. This 
leaves Hopkins feeling optimistic 
about the upcoming season. “For this 


. year’s.junior’s to be part of the kind... 


of year they had as freshman, and 
then go through last season, I think 
that will motivate them to get back 
on top,” states Nelson. 

“They have been at both ends of 
the spectrum and learned whatit takes 
to be a winning team. A lot depends 
onthe improvements the players have 
made from the end of last season to 
the beginning of this season.’ 

The quest to get back to the top of 
the Centennial and UAA conferences 
begins Friday night at 8:00 P.M. when 
they host WPI as they attempt to win 
the Blue Jay classic championship. 
The championship game will be the 
next night at 8:00 against the winner 
of Alfred-Fredonia State. The con- 
solation game precedes Saturday’s 
game. The Blue Jays then travel cross 
town to Goucher next Tuesday. If the 
Blue Jays remain healthy and correct 
the mistakes of last season, they 
should be successful. Maybe the 
names of Gorman, Bevington, 
Roehrig, Unseld and Simmons will 
replace the names of Gryzwacz, 
Busby, Jennings, Sabad and Rotay in 
the minds of Blue Jay fans. 





File Photo 


#5 | Wes Unseld and#25 Aaron Bevington are two of the three tri- 
captians for this season. Two key returning players from last year, 
Unseld is recovered from a serious knee injury, while Bevington 
looks to help the team in a plethora of areas. 
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* Centennial Conference Games 
+ University Athletic Association Games 


Men’s 1995-96 Schedule 





BlueJay Classic 

Fredonia vs. Alfred 6:00 
Hopkins vs WPI 8:00 
Consolation 6:00 
Championship 8:00 

at Goucher 
Swarthmore* ~~ 
New York U.+._ 
at Brandeis+ 

at Washington College* 

at Rochester+ 

at Washington U.+ 

at Chicago+ 

Gettysburg* 

Carnegie Mellon+ 

Emory+ 

Ursinus* 

at Muhlenberg* 

at Franklin & Marshall* 

Case Western Reserve+ 

at Dickinson* 

at Haverford* 

at Gettysburg* 

Franklin & Marshall* (Alumni Game) 
Western Maryland* 

Dickinson* 
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Lady Jays Look For Sophomores To Fill Gaps Of Se- 
mors Who Led Team To Sweet Sixteen Last Season 


by Adam Glaser 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Last season, the women’s basket- 
ball team had its most impressive 
season ever. They finished the sea- 
son 22-7 and earned a bid to the 


~NCAA tournament. They advanced 


sto ee 


; 
’ 
; 
: 


r 


in the tournament to the round of 16 
before bowing out to defending 


.. champion and eventual Tournament 
>-Champion Capital. 


Women’s Basketball 
1994-95 Record: 22-7 Overall 
12-2 Centennial 
5-3 UA.A 


Head Coach: Nancy Blank 
Career Record (18 years): 261-187 
Hopkins Record (9 years): 123-87 


Assistants: Maureen Davies, Wanda 
Richardson 


Starters Returning/Lost: 3/2 


Captains: Lori Leonard, Amelia 
Mikula 


Class Breakdown: 4 seniors, | jun- 
iors, 3 sophomores, 7 freshman 





Head Coach Nancy Glass returns 
for her tenth season at Hopkins with 
a bright outlook. “Last year’s team 
Was a young one, but played with 
great composure. Only two players 
were lost to graduation.” The losses 








of on the court leaders Amy Dodrill, 
recipient of the Naismith Award and 
all-time leading scorer at Hopkins, 
and Kerri Hoffman will create a void 
that may be difficult to fill. However, 
the team is up to the task and has a 
strong bench. It will be important for 
the Blue Jays to start the season strong 
and establish themselves. 

Sophomore Angie Arnold will be 
looked upon to anchor the team. Last 
season, Arnold as a freshman proved 
herself as both a leader and offensive 
threat. She averaged over 14 points 
per game and added 4.3 rebounds and 
4.1 assists. She shot 73% from the free 
throw line and poured in 19 three- 
pointers. When the game was on the 
line, Angie played like a veteran. She 
is quick off the dribble and a threat to 
either pass, drive or shoot the ball, 
according to coach Blank. 

Also seeing time in the Jay’s start- 
ing backcourt should be Fran Hewes. 
Hewes, is solid defensively with a 
good medium range shot. In limited 
action last season, she averaged 2.6 
point per game. Senior Becky Jensen 
will also be called upon to provide 
offense and leadership, as well. Becky 
averaged 3 points per game in a sup- 
port role last season on over 50% 
shooting from the floor. 

The backcourt is also loaded with 
talented young freshman. Kristen 
McKee is a threat from three-point 
land and can play both point and shoot- 
ing guard. She should fit right into the 
Jay’s fast-paced transition offense. Joy 


Jane Ibraham/The Johns Hopkins 


Vaccaro is likely to see action at 
shooting guard and small forward. 
At off-guard position, Rachel 
Pricener and Amanda Trostle will 
get some minutes. Trostle is an im- 
pressive passer and Pricener is a 
very accurate shooter. 

The Jay’s frontcourt is led by 
Captains Lori Leonard and Amelia 
Mikula. Lori has been hampered by 
injuries, but has been consistent in 
her first three seasons. She led the 
team with 33 blocked shots last sea- 
son and averaged 7 points and 8.6 
boards per game. Leonard and fel- 
low senior Amelia Mikula will be 
keys to the success of the Blue Jays 
this season. Amelia has improved 
much and last season was character- 
istic of this improvement. Her game 
has become more well-rounded and 
disciplined. She averaged just under 
6 points and 5 rebounds a game. 

Sophomore Julie Anderson made 
a big impact last year as a freshman, 
breaking the Jay’s single season re- 
bounding record with 263 rebounds 
an average of 9.1 per game. She 
averaged 11.3 points per game as the 
first player off the bench. She will be 
looked to once again this season to 
pick up where she left off last sea- 
son. 

Lisa Yoder will be called upon to 
provide experience in the backup 
role. As a junior, she averaged 2.1 
points a game on 45% shooting from 
the floor. Aileen Kevane saw lim- 
ited action last season and looks to 
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The Lady Jays have been practicing intensely in preparation for another successful season. 


Season Opponents: No Match For Jays 


University Athletic Association 


New York University 
New York University is the choice to 
capture the UAA title this season, ac- 
cording to preseason polls. Last season 
“they finished third in the Association 
~with a 10-4 UAA mark. 1994-95 Record: 
23-5; Series Record: NYU leads, 8-2. 
Washington University 
Washington will be challenged by 
NYU this season, as it will defend its 
UAA title it has held for four straight 
seasons. The Bears have made six con- 
secutive appearances in the NCAA Di- 
vision III tournament and are ranked 
second this year in UAA preseason polls. 
1994-95 Record: 20-7; Series Record: 
Washington leads, 6-1. 
University of Chicago 
The Maroons are ranked third in the 
preseason poll this year. The team re- 
turns two starters from its team that 
finished fourth a year ago with a 9-5. 
UAA record. 1994-95 Record: 19-7 Se- 
ries Record: Chicago leads, 4-3. 
Emory University 
Emory won 11 of 14 UAA games to 
finish one game behind Washington last 
season and earn its first bid to the na- 
tional championship tournament. This 
year, the Eagles replace three starters, 
including UAA Player of the Year, 
Ashley Gordon, 1994-95 Record: 21-6; 
Series Record: Hopkins leads, 5-2. 
Case Western Reserve 
All but one player returns from last 
season’s team that produced the best 
one-year improvement in school his- 
“tory. The team will be looking to for- 
- ward Robyn Risley was named to the 
- All-UAA first team a year ago as a 
’ freshman. 1994-94 Record: 10-15; Se- 
- ries Record: Hopkins leads, 5-1 
University of Rochester 
The University of Rochester was 
ranked seventh in the preseason poll. 
They ended the season last year with a3- 
11 record in the UAA and return only 
two starters, both from the backcourt. 
1994-95 Record: 9-15; Series Record: 
Hopkins leads, 6-1 
Carnegie Mellon University 
CMU returns all five starters from a 


year ago. Sophomore forward Katie 
O’Leary earned second team All UAA 
honors last season, and will be looked to 
by the team for solid play again this 
season. 1994-95 Record: 8-17; Series 
Record: CMU leads, 4-3 
Brandies University 

The Judges return junior forward Kate 
Drummond, a first-team All-UAA pick 
last season. She led the Judges in scor- 
ing, rebounding, and field goal percent- 
age a year ago. 1994-95 Record: 5-19; 
Series Record: Hopkins leads, 4-3. 


Centennial Conference 


Swarthmore College 
Four starters return from the 9-15 
season of a year ago- the best mark at 
Swarthmore in eight years. To improve 
on that record, the Garnet must turn 
around a 13.4 deficit in CC scoring mar- 
gin. 1994-95 Record: 9-15; Series 
Record: tied, 6-6. 
Bryn Mawr 
The Mawrettes finished 2-9 overall 
and 0-15 in the conference last season 
with a new coach leading the team. They 
will return four starters this year whose 
experience should boost the team, 1994- 
95 Record: 2-19; Series Record: Hopkins 
leads, 2-0. 
Washington College 
The Sho’ women are in just their third 
season as a varsity team. All five starters 
will return this season and look for con- 
tinued improvement for their record. 
1994-95 Record: 13-13; Series Record: 
Hopkins leads, 3-0, 
Gettysburg College 
The Bullets tied a school record with 
20 wins in 1995, but fell one game short 
of the CC West title, one game short of 
the conference championship game, and 
one game shy of the “Sweet 16” of the 
‘NCAA tournament. 1994-95 Record: 20- 
5; Series Record: Gettys, leads, 17-10. 
Ursinus College 
The Eagles lose Ellen Cosgrove, Con- 
ference Player of the Year, who lead the 
team to the 1995 Centennial Conference 
title. The team is ranked one in the pre- 
season polls, holding on to three return- 
ers for this season. 1994-95 Record: 21- 


5; Series Record: tied, 2-2. 

Franklin and Marshall College 

F&M’s streak of nine consecutive 
winning seasons came to an abrupt halt 
last season, as they could only muster up 
10-14. The experience of gained in 1995 
can only pay off in 1996 as every mem- 
ber of last season’s squad returns. 1994- 
95 Record: 10-14; Series Record: F&M 
leads, 22-5. 

Muhlenberg College 

The Mules welcome back four start- 
ers from a squad that finished 12-12 last 
season. They are ranked third in the 
eastern division of the Conference in 
preseason polls. 1994-95 Record: 12- 
12; Series Record: 1-1 

Western Maryland 


The Green Terror were in the hunt ~ 


for a playoff berth until the final game of 
the regular season. This year’s young 
squad of four returners, looks to make 
the next step. 1994-95 Record: 14-9; 
Series Record: WMC leads, 21-12 
Haverford College 

The Fords went 6-18 for the season 
last year. They will look to senior 
Claudette Pirwitz to lead the team, 
though last year she sat with injuries. 
1994-95 Record: 6-18; Series Record: 
Hopkins leads, 2-0 

Dickinson College 

The Red Devils could not defend 
their 1994 Centennial title , missing out 
on the playoff in the competitive West 
Division. But with the return of three 
starters, the club looks to get back into 
the CC final four, 1994-95 Record: 14- 
9; Series Record: Dickinson leads, 16- 
12. 


Out of Conference 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 
1994-95 Record: 3-20 
Series Record; first meeting 


Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, PA 
1994-94 Record; 13-11 
Series Record: first meeting 


—Compiled from UAA, Centen- 
nial Conference and the Office of 
Sports Information 





expand her role as a sophomore this 
year. Felicia Schorr and Jennifer 
Deadrick could challenge the more 
experienced players for playing time. 
Schorr is solid defensively and runs 
the floor well. Deaderick handles the 
ball well and has a quick first step. 

After the success of last season, 
the Blue Jays are hungry for even 
greater success this season. In order 
to achieve this, a more balanced of- 
fensive attack is needed to comple- 
ment what was predominantly an 
outside shooting game., An inside 
threat will make the Jays a more 
balanced and formidable team. As of 
now, the Jays are ready to improve 
upon last season’s school record 22 
wins and sweet 16 appearance. Angie 
Arnold is confident on the team’s 
chances at improving upon last 
season’s success. 

“The team looks good although a 
little rough around the edges. The 
freshman have to adjust to the sys- 
tem and the faster pace of college 
basketball. In order to achieve our 
goal, the holes left by Amy Dodrill 
and Kerri Hoffman must be filled. 
The outlook is bright however, and 
we are hoping to win the Centennial 
Conference and return to the NCAA 
tournament.” 

This weekend the Jays have their 
Annual Blue Jay Classic. They play 
Catholic on Saturday at 4:00. It should 
be an exciting game as the Jays will 
be looking to start this season right 
where they left off last year. 


Sports Information 


The Johns Hopkins women’s bas- 
ketball team entered the 1994-95 sea- 
son with great optimism. The return 
of two proven starters and a corps of 
solid supporting players pointed the 
Blue Jays towards success. 

What could not have been pre- 
dicted was the outstanding abilities 
of the freshmen, who demonstrated 
tremendous court poise and over- 
whelming potential. 

This combination of youth and 
experience turned the Blue Jays’ 
hopes into reality as the team had its 
finest season ever. The Blue Jays 
finished with a school-record 22 wins 
and their first-ever appearance in the 
NCAA Tournament. 

Hopkins reached the “Sweet Six- 
teen” round of the NCAAs before 
falling to the eventual national cham- 
pion, Capital (OH). Although the loss 
was heartbreaking, the season stands 
as the best in the 20-year history of 
Hopkins women’s basketball. “This 
was just a wonderful season from 
start to finish,” said Head Coach 
Nancy Blank. 

“This team will go down as one of 
the finest in our history—outstand- 
ing effort and extraordinary individu- 
als who were remarkable to coach. 
They responded well to every chal- 
lenge and regrouped after every set- 
back.” 

Hopkins kicked off the season with 
two convincing wins to repeat as the 
Blue Jay Classic champions. Senior 
captains Amy Dodrill and Karen 
Hoffman picked up right where they 
left off at the end of the 1993-94 
season with impressive showings in 
the Classic. 

Dodrill averaged 14.5 points, five 
rebounds, four steals, and seven as- 
sists in two games to earn.All-Tour- 
nament recognition for the second 
straight year. ‘aoe 

She set a new school record with 
12-assists in. the title game while 
scoring a game-high 19 points. 
Hoffman was named the Classic’s 
Most Outstanding Player for the sec- 
ond consecutive season, averaging 
16 points, 6.5 rebounds, 5.5 assists, 
and three steals in two games. 

The team improved as the season 
progressed, and the newer players 
found their roles on the court. 

After dropping two close contests 
to tough, experienced teams before 
the New Year, Hopkins won 13 of its 
next 16 games to top the highly com- 
petitive Centennial Conference West 
standings. 

A convincing victory over 
Gettysburg nailed down the division 
and put the Blue Jays in good posi- 
tion for a bid to the.64-team NCAA 
Tournament. 

In the semifinal of the Centennial 
Conference Tournament, Hopkins 


- squared off against the second place 


team from the Eastern Division, 
Washington College. 

Freshman Julie Anderson paced 
the Blue Jays, recording one of her 
10 double-doubles on the season (18 
points, 11 rebounds). Fellow fresh- 
man Angie Arnold also pitched the 
two best teams in the region, as the 
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Sophomore Julie Anderson will be one of this year’s key players. 


Lady Jays’ 1994-1995 Season Ended 
One Game Short of the NCAA Final Four 


20-6 Blue Jays traveled to 
Collegeville, PA, to take on the 21-4 
Ursinus Bears and bring home its 
first Centennial Conference Cham- 
pionship. Ursinus refused.to flinch, 
shooting 70 percent from beyond the 
three-point line. 

The Blue Jays never got closer 
than four points in the second half 
and eventually fell by a final score of 
78-70. 

When the NCAA Tournament 
pairings were announced, the Blue 
Jays found themselves matched up 
with Ursinus in the first round. This 
time, however, the Blue Jays had 
home court advantage. Anxious to 
redeem the two previous losses to the 
Bears, Hopkins put together one of 
its best performances of the season 
with a 77-67 victory. 

The Blues Jays went ona 13-1 run 
midway through the second half to 
break open a close game and take a 
60-47 advantage. Ursinus never got 
closer than nine the rest of the way. 
Dodrill scored 20 points to fuel the 
Hopkins victory. 

Amold added 18 points, while 
junior center Lori Leonard turned in 
an impressive | 1-point, 16-rebound 
performance. 

In the second round, the Blue Jays 
hosted the Montclair State Red 
Hawks. Playing without Hoffman, 
who had injured her ankle against 
Ursinus, the Blue Jays did not miss a 
beat and recorded a 75-58 victory. 
Dodrill was outstanding, leading 
Hopkins with 24 points and seven 
rebounds. 


Arnold contributed 18 points and 
converted a school-record 11-of-11 
free throws. The Blue Jays connected 
on a school-record 33 free throws in 
43 attempts. 

Anderson recorded 12 points and 
a game-high 15 rebounds. Leonard 
added 13 boards as Hopkins 
outrebounded a much bigger 
Montclair team, 52-44. 

The Blue Jays’ quest for a na- 
tional championship next went 
through Alliance, Ohio, where 
Hopkins would play defending na- 
tional champion and undefeated 
Capital University. Capital boasted 
a 49-game winning streak, but the 
Blue Jays refused to be intimidated. 

In one of the most exciting games 
of the season, the Blue Jays hung 
tough with the No. 1 Crusaders, be- 
fore falling 94-79. Hopkins refused 
to give in, overcoming deficits as 
large as 11 points at times. 

A late run put JHU within one 
point with 5:44 remaining, but the 
Crusaders sank 15 of 19 free throws 
down the stretch to win. Dodrill 
scored a game-high 21 points and 
pulled down seven rebounds. 

Dodrill received the Frances 
Pomeroy Naismith Award, as the 
best women’s basketball player in 
the country, regardless of division, 
under 5' 4", 

She also picked up aNCAA Post- 
graduate Scholarship, and was All- 
Centennial First Team and an All- 
UAA Second Team player. Hoffman 
took home All-Centennial Second 
Team, and All-UAA Second Team. 


Women’s 1995-96 Schedule 





| ; ‘ 
f 11/18-19  BlueJay Classic 
} 11/18 Wilkes vs. Oberlin 2:00 j 
| . Hopkins vs. Catholic 4:00 l 
J 11/19 Consolation 1:00 A 
5 Championship 3:00 i 
} 11/21 Swartmore* t 
jf 11/28 Bryn Mawr I 
J 12/1 New York U. I 
I 12/3 at Brandeis+ I 
| 12/5 at Washington College* , | 
| 12/9 at Rochester+ { 
} 1/5 at Washington U.+ I 
1 1/7 at Chicago+ i 
1 1/10 at Gettysburg* I 
1 1/12 Carnegie Mellon+ 1 
J 1/14 Emory+ i 
| 1/16 at Ursinus* l 
1 1/18 Franklin & Marshall* i 
} 1/20 at Muhlenberg* 1 
I 1/24 Western Maryland* 1 
} 1/27 Haverford* 1 
I 1/29 Case Western Reserve+ i 
I 2/3 at Dickinson* \ i 
1 2/6 Gettysburg* l 
I 2/10 at Franklin & Marshall* t 
I 2/14 at Western Maryland* I 
I 2/17 Dickinson* (Alumni Game) l 
I 
I * Centennial Conference Games 
I + University Athletic Association Games 1 
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The Picker Knows 
Dean Boswell En Fuego, Colorado Dan Next 


by Alex Limkakeng 


This past week, Dean Boswell 
demonstrated unusual prescience. 
Though faced with many tough de- 
cisions, she was able to clearly see 
into the future and endorse the best 
options. In her role as guest picker, 
she bested the resident picker, yours 
truly, by going 8-6 to my 7-7. Even 
though her professed favorite team 
came up short against the Niners, 
she did pick unexpected winners 
New Orleans and New England over 
the Indianapolis “who needs you 
now?” Colts and the embattled Mi- 
ami Dolphins featuring cyber quar- 
terback Dan Marino, respectively. 
Congratulations go out to Dean 
Boswell, who claims not even to 
follow football (sure, Dr. Boswell, 
sure). 

This week, I face off against a 
student who has made many a bold 


statement concerning his predictive 
abilities, my roommate, “Colorado” 
Dan Hoit from Colorado Springs. 
Known as C.D. by friends, he is, as 
his nickname suggests, a big fan of 
Colorado teams. When asked whom 
he would pick this week, his response 
was “ELWAY! ELWAY! 
ELWAAAAAAAY!!!!!!!. I almost 
didn’t have the heart to tell him that 
he couldn’t pick Denver quarterback 
John Elway for every game, but I 
somehow managed evince some other 
response from him. Can the crazed 
Coloradan crush the cunning and char- 
ismatic columnist? 


Buffalo at NY Jets—Picker-Buf- 
falo; C.D.-Buffalo 

Pittsburgh at Cincinnati—Picker- 
Pittsburgh; C.D.-Pittsburgh 

San Diego at Denver—Picker-San 
Diego; C.D.-Denver 

Indianapolis at New England— 
Picker-New England; C.D.-India- 


napolis 

Green Bay at Cleveland—Picker- 
Cleveland; C.D,-Green Bay 

Houston at Kansas City—Picker- 
Kansas City; C.D.-Kansas City 

San Francisco at Miami—Picker- 
San Fran.; C.D.-San Fran. 

Dallas at Oakland—Picker-Dal- 
las; C.D.-Oakland 

Jacksonville at Tampa Bay— 
Picker-Jacksonville; C.D.-Jackson- 
ville 

Seattle at Washington—Picker- 
Washington; C.D.-Washington 

Arizona at Carolina—Picker- 
Carolina; C.D.-Carolina 

Detroit at Chicago—Picker-Chi- 
cago; C.D.-Detroit 

St. Louis at Atlanta—Picker-St. 
Louis; C.D.-Atlanta 

NY Giants at Philadelphia— 
Picker-Philadelphia; C.D.-Philadel- 
phia 

New Orleans at Minnesota— 
Picker-Minnesota; C.D.-Minnesota 


Men’s Soccer Looks To Next Season 


Continued From Page B2 
Ardise not only removeda key starter 
from the lineup, but also limited 
Coach Smith’s options off the bench. 
If Ardise had not been hurt through 
most of the season, then Coach Smith 
would have had another player on 
the bench to substitute. Without this 
extra player Smith was forced, espe- 
cially early in the season, to limit his 
substitutions. 

These problems did not end with 
the injury to Ardise. Injuries to Matt 
Coleman, Bill Graf, Peter Kahn, Jon 
Giordani, Jason Dausman, and Rob 
Layton all exacerbated the team’s 
flexibility problems at various times 
throughout the season. The injury 
problem was especially evident in 
the Jays’ loss to Muhlenberg in the 
middle of the season. In that instance 
one could only wonder how the game 
would have been different if the Jays 
could have fielded a complete, 
healthy team. 

This year’s squad was also hin- 
dered by its relatively small size in 
comparison to some of its opponents. 
Outside of Peter Kahn the Jays lack 
a player of significant height on the 
field. The Jays were also out muscled 
to some extent this season, Bothof » 
these,problems were especially evi- 
dent in the team’s performance on 
corner kicks, 

Hopkins had no problem forcing 
corners this season. In fact, the per- 
sistent Jays attack was consistently 













by Seth Jaffe 


It was another early Friday 
night. Excitement was running a 
pre-alcoholic high. Everyone was 
_ pondering another episode of the 


X-Files, and why Mulder and — 
to me. I lost. - 


Scully haven’t hooked up yet. All 


Diary of a Sad Fan 
For I Have Lost 


rewarded with such chances. How- 
ever, with a lack of height and physi- 
cal presence in the penalty area for 
corners, the Jays struggled to con- 
vert. The Jays also suffered on cor- 
ners on the defensive end. In the 
final game of the season against 
Bethany College the Jays failed to 
convert on numerous corner kick 
opportunities while allowing the Bi- 
son to score on two of their corners. 
The Jays just never found a replace- 
ment for last year’s team captain 
Keith Baumgarten who provided 
such a strong physical presence on 
the field, especially in corner kicks, 
for last year’s team. 

Collegiate sports seem to be over 
wrought with expectation. Today in 
college football it is nearly impos- 
sible to win the national title unless 
a team goes undefeated. With one 
loss a team is thrown to the wayside, 
all but eliminated from the national 
title hunt. Thus, a team which was 
considered a national contender can 
have two losses during the season, 
against maybe ten wins, and still be 
considered a total disappointment. 

The collegiate soccer season is 
not much different. It is in this 


~mindset that one would look at this~.. 


year’s men’s soccer season and see it 
as one of disappointment. While it is 
realistic to say that there was some 
level of disappointment for the team 
this year, itis important to recognize 
that there was also a high level of 





his glasses and send shards of glass 
into his cornea. I even kicked out 
the table legs and tried to crush his 
lower body under the monstrous: 
weight of the Ping-Pong table. But _ 
none of that nice-guy stuff worked. 

My University of Miami Ping-Pong 
etiquette pels was no goo 


_ that was on my mind, however, Oh 










_ was victory. No, it wasn’t on Col- 
lege football Gameday, NFL 
_ Gameday, or the USA Late Night 
_ -hookerlympics (although they 


the game, and as 


was pretty close before h 
1-0 lead. The bo 
is thatI did 


I med kind of important at the 










was a souinerelat in the 


hookerlympics. Anyway, I'd eat : 





























them before. — 








4 e, then I _ is like any personal possession. You 
4 aren of be decery and I was _ don’t want something that rightfully FOOTBALL 
‘ belongs to someone else, likewise, Gato te aes 
“you don’t want someone else totake +... Sreuoaien sei gies a +, pe 
what is yours. If you’re a sports fan, Franklin & Marshall 6 | 0 857 18099 Bs " pa PF PA 
it becomes a small part of who you Dickinson 5.1 4 786,170.97 7 pin isk gen anaes ; 
are , as in “Oh yeah there’s Big Bob, JOHNS HOPKINS Ae We 84a al 38 O77 & pay 238 137 
from Chicago, the big Bears fan.” I Western Maryland er eee PMSA AR Se IW) es ip Cole ie 126 ; 
think that this was what those fans at Gettysburg Siiese es: lea 500. LOS) ie, on ‘550 156 rh ‘ 
Memorial Stadium sensed last Sun- Swarthmore Bid Oo M29s JOLIN Te 5 5.0 500. 131.245 
day, that they were losing something al : oa 71 124 3/7 0%, 300-c tab gee8 ay 
that truly belonged to them, and “UNenvers O71 = 67 «(156 0 9 | (050 88 272 h 
worse, it was being replaced by some- ze 
thing thatreally didn’t belong to them. 1995-1996 Centennial Conference Pre-Season Basketball Coaches’ Poll < 
In the immortal words of the wise Mer thy 
sage, Forrest Gump, “Life is ikea _.., West Ease Women 4 
box of chocolates-you never know Washington (6) 38.5 F&M (8) 43 Ursinus (6) ba Pea 3 oo 
what you’re going to get.” In this Swarthmore (2) 31. Western Md, (1) 35 Washington (3) 53 - ns Saag (4) 42 Wl 
case, the Cleveland Browns looked Muhlenberg (1) 29 Johns Hopkins (1) 27 Muhlenberg (2) 43 Bice urg (4) 39 ryan 
like a chewy caramel, but now that Haverford(1) 26.5 Gettysburg 27 Swarthmore 34 FaM nson (3) 38 ; 
we have them they have turnedoutto —Ursinus 20 Dickinson 13 Haverford 26 Weak Md - ; i 
be a pineapple butter cream. Bryn Mawr 15 . a 
FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 
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accomplishment. If this year’s Blue 
Jay squad did not reach its ultimate 
goals, it did give a valiant and im- 
pressive try. A 15-5 record, with 9 
shutouts, is certainly no easy feat. 

The Blue Jay team will again be 
faced with great expectations again 
next season. While the loss of seniors 
David Morro, Jared Lawrence, Matt 
Coleman, Jon Giordani, and Jason 
Dausman will be difficult to over- 
come (especially in the team’s 
midfield), the young nucleus of West, 
Quin, and Kahn will continue to pro- 
vide an excellent foundation to build 
upon. 

Hopefully, next season the Jays 
will find a way to defeat their most 
persistent enemy, the injury bug, and 
take advantage of a schedule that sees 
Centennial foes Gettysburg and 
Muhlenberg having to travel here to 
meet the Jays on the Homewood turf. 
If they are able to do this then the 
team will most likely again be in a 
position to make a run at postseason 
play ... and maybe, just maybe, an- 
other storied run at the national cham- 
pionship. 


j ° 9 
Stallions’ 
Continued from Page B1 

much as they were there to cheer for 

the Stallions. Having been on the 

short end of the deal for a long time, 

I guess the fans knew exactly how 

the Stallions’ felt. Ironically, fan de- 

mand fora professional football team 
brought the Stallions to Baltimore 
and for a while, who needed the 

NFL? Now the same drive for a team 

which brought the Stallions in is run- 

ning them out of town, and just when 

Baltimore was beginning to adapt to 

life without the NFL. 

I suppose technically the Browns 
and the Stallions could peaceful co- 
exist on 33rd Street, since most CFL 
games are played on Saturdays and 
the NFL plays on Sundays, but from 
what I have heard, I wouldn’t bet my 
tuition on it. That is really too bad, 
because the Stallions do not deserve 
to be thrown out any more than Cleve- 
land fans deserve to have their 
Browns stolen from them. Don’t get 
me wrong; like all the other weak- 
willed hypocrites, I’ll probably go to 
see the Baltimore Browns. But! think 
that I’m not the only one who will do 
so with some nagging reservation. 
There’s something about having a 
team to root for, that in a lot of ways 
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SPORTS BRIEFS 


Wrestling Begins Season 
At Swarthmore Tourney 


The wrestling team will be com- 
peting in their first tournament of the 
season this weekend at Swarthmore. 
The tournament will include teams 
such as Western Maryland, Ursinus, 
Gettysburg, and York. 

The tournament is a take down 
tournament which differs from regu- 
lar tournaments in that wrestlers gain 
a point for each take down. The wres- 
tler with the most points at the end of 
the match moves on in his bracket. 
Back points, escapes, and reversals 
are not scored. 

The team wrestles in the centen- 
nial conference which includes teams 
like Muhlenberg Haverford, Ursinus, 
and Dickinson. At the end of each 
season the team competes in the con- 
ference tournament which last year 
co-captain Todd Rosenswag won. 
The Mid Atlantic Conference tour- 
nament is also held at this time. If a 
wrestler places in the MAC he can 
move on to the NCAA tournament. 

This weekend, the team will be 
allowed to enter two wrestlers from 
each weight class. At the 118 and the 
126 weightclasses, there are no wres- 
tlers which will hurt the Hopkins 
team in the regular season. Wrestling 
at 134 pounds is sophomore Warren 
Cho and freshman David Kim. 

Sophomores Jack Whalen and 
Will Lukens will both be wrestling at 
142. Sophomore Greg Procopio will 
wrestle in the 150 pound weightclass. 
Co-captain Josh Huck and freshman 
Eric Aulfhide will wrestle at 158 
pounds. 

Todd Rosenswag will be wres- 
tling in the 167 pound weight during 
the regular season. He is abroad for 
the semester and will return in De- 
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Centennial Conference 
Academic Honor Roll 


Football 
Mark Guzzo 
Sophomore 

Wide Reciever 


Field Hockey 
Mollie Galloway 
Sophomore 
Forward 


Volleyball 
Violette Renard 
Sophomore 
Outside Hitter 


! 


Markyia Nichols 
Junior 
Outside Hitter 


Women’s Soccer 
Meg Filbey 
Senior 
Forward 


Men’s Soccer 
Jared Lawrence 
Senior 
Fullback 


Adam Glynn 
Junior 
Midfielder 


Steve Kaminski 
Junior 
Midfielder 


Cross-Country 
Paul DiCamillo 
Junior 


Eric Edmonds 
Sophomore 


Students must achieve a grade point ay- 
erage of at least 3.4 to be consideered 
for the Academic Honor Roll. 


cember. At 177 are co-captain Steve 
Turner and sophomores Bob O’ Reilly 
and Jesse Arminger. At 189 is Hans 
Aulfhide, the brother of Eric. At 
heavy weight, is senior Pat O’Brien 
who has wrestled on and off for the 
past four years. Also at this weight 
class is freshman Phil Kim. 

The team began practice three 
weeks ago. It consists primarily of 
two hours of straight wrestling. Pre- 
season was left primarily to the indi- 
vidual wrestler but the team did get 
together to lift and run. 

In the past, during winter vaca- 
tion, the team competes in the “sun- 
shine tournament” in Florida. It, like 
the tournament this weekend, is a 
take down tournament and whether 
ornotthe team will compete this year 
is questionable. 

The team is young consisting pri- 
marily of freshman and sophomore 
wrestlers with little college mat time. 
Wrestlers to watch out for are co- 
captains Todd Rosenswag and Josh 
Huck, and freshman recruit Phil Kim. 

—Andrew Schaker-Booth 


BIA Notes 


After a frustrating championship 
game last year, SAE rebounded 
against Wawa this past week to win 
the fraternity football final by an 
astounding 27-0 score. SAE jumped 
out to a quick 13-0 lead by scoring on 
their first offensive series and then 
running an interception back for a 
score. Wawa was never able to get 
back into the game, mainly due to a 
solid pass rush by the line of SAE, 
More importantly, this year’s game 
was not marred by the fights and 
trash talking which were a problema 
year ago. Congratulations again to 
the new champions, SAE. The inde- 
pendent final, featuring The Plague 
and Vertical Axe Wound, is yet to 
come along with the choices for the 
BIA all-star team. 

In volleyball this week, The Free 
Agents beat Circle K 2-0, S.MS. 
shot down Top Gun 2-0, Wolman 6/ 
JEast defeated Building B 2-1, 6 
West blanked Lazear/Sylvester 2-0, 
and in the only fraternity game of the 
week, it was PHI PSI over Sammy 2- 
0. 


FOOTBALL 
Rushing 
Att Yds Avg TD Lg 
Zajick 161 568 =. 3.5 7 20 
Lymon 103 557 5.4 7 64td 
Wotkowicz 105 526 5.0 3 60td 
M. Guzzo 8 73 9.1 0 18 
Garn 14 57 4.1 0 15 
Redziniak 31 4] I.1 | 25 
Carter-Bey 5 9 1.8 3 5 
Dominy 4 5 13 0 3 
Louergan | 3 3.0 0 3 
Jackson | -3 -3.0 0 -3 
J. Guzzo 21 -8 -0.4 0 15 
Bencivenni I -15 -15.0 0 -15 
JHU Total 455 1813 4.0 21 64td 
Opponent 407 1233e 03.0 10 29 
Passing 
Com Att Pct Yds Lg TD Int Rat. 
J. Guzzo 49 112 .438 629° 72td 4 3 97.4 
Redziniak 5| 96 JH hae eC Le oC iL | 5 93.3 
JHU Total 100 108 481 1168 72td 5 8 95.5 
Opponent 1325 > 9255, 958 s149905 66tdaee igen 99.0 
Receiving 
No Yds Avg TDeetg 
Lambis 23 350 15.2 | 4| 
McCrum 24 251 10.5 2 31td 
M. Guzzo 12 202 16.8 | 72td 
Lymon 15 165 11.0 | 23 
Wotkowicz 21 154 VBiivies POs rye5 y 27 ie + | 
Zajick 4 4 10.3 0 22 
Karish | 5 5.0 Ore 5 | 
JHU Total 100: 1168s ec FE Tine tS one ete 
Opponent 132 1499 11.4 5 66td 
Total Offense 
Rush Pass Yds ; 
J. Guzzo -8 629 621 
Redziniak 4l 539 580 
Zajick 568 0 568 
Lymon 557 0 557 
Wotkowicz 526 0 526 
JHU Total 1813 1168 2981 
Opponent 1233 1499 2732 
All-Purpose Yardage 
Rush Rec PR KR Yds 
Lymon 557 165 0 279 1001 
Wotkowicz 526 154 0 26 706 
Zajick 568 4 0 0 609 
M. Guzzo 73 202 147 0 422 
Lambis 0 350 0 -| 349 
McCrum 0 251 5 77 333 
JHU Total 1813 1168 164 406 3551 
Opponent 1233 1499 124 540 3396 
Defensive Statistics 
Solo Asst Tot T/L FRec 
McGuire 29 42 74 4/\\ 0 rhe ne 
Carter-Bey 31 36 67 7/32 l 45 
Smith 1840, | Sec etgg ag uaien ty umeaate 
Maro ANSTEY Bey emery) eh re 
Clutterbuck 20 32 52 5/20 0 0 4 
Cangelosi 9 43 52 0 0 2 0 
JHU Total 323 496 819 49/192 6/6 32 33 
Opponent 276 869464 «=740 45/164 1/0 23 12 
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Throat Culture ‘95 Spoofs JHU Life 


Skits Taking Jabs at Campus Groups and Services Capture the Barnstormers’ Hopkins 





‘ THROAT CULTURE 
Arellano Theater 


Directed by Stella Hwang and Lee Rosen 


” Cast: 

~ ‘Doug Armstrong, Tony Ceci, Kate Dunn, 

D Jason Hansen, Rae Lynn, Prengaman, 

» Manas Mohapatra, Kerry Reynolds, Emily 
,, Schuster, Mark Scheel ¥ 


_ by Alicia Bromfield 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
= 





A university like Johns Hopkins 
is chock full 0’ things to make fun of. 
“Heck, any college is, with quirky 
student groups, bizarre university 
“regulations, annoying cliques, and 
“services (vehicular to be specific) 
“that just don’t seem to work consis- 
~tently. Who are the few, the brave to 
“step forward and point out the idio- 
syncrasies that irk the students and 
eee our fine university rank so low 

n the list of social schools? It’s the 
cast members of Throat Culture! 

Throat Culture *95 is gracing the 
Arellano Theater this Thursday, Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday. I was 
privileged enough to see a special 
preview of Throat Culture. Although 
a little rough around the edges, (it 





















It’s Shriver Auditorium week- 
end! Anything and everything you 
can think of will be taking place in 
Shriver Hall. The new screen and 
speakers are quite impressive. 
Check out some of these movies 
and performances at Homewood 
and around Baltimore: 


The Octopodes host Appetite 

for A Cappella on Saturday, No- 
vember 18 at 8:00 p.m. in 
_ Bloomberg Auditorium. This con- 
ert will also feature the Penn 6- 

0 and the Smith Notables. 
ckets are $2 for students with 
__LD. and $3 for the general public. 












made to the Maryland Food Bank. 


_The JHU Band will perform in 

_ Shriver Hall on Saturday night at 
8:00 p.m. under its new director, 
James Sherry. This is James 

_ Sherry’s first performance with 





This Weekend... 


- For every dollar the Octopodes _ 
take in, a $20 donation will be 


was only a rehearsal) the comedy 
was definitely there. 

Directed by Stella Hwang and Lee 
Rosen, Throat Culture ’95 is divided 
into two acts. Because I only saw a 
preview, I didn’t get to see all of the 
funny parts... some were being “kept 
secret.” 

The performance I saw opened 
with a very funny parody of the 
AllNighters. Led by Lee Rosen, an 
actual member of the AllNighters, 
the Throat Culture troupe bounded 
on stage, singing their own versions 
of popular AllNighters songs, such 
as “Hungry Like the Wolf.” Not only 
do they poke fun at the AllNighters 
with the songs’ original lyrics, (there 
are some great lines about the 
AllNighters’ hair and their popular- 
ity with the ladies), but the actors’ 
gestures and overexaggerated enthu- 
siasm reminded me of what the 
AllNighters might be like on crack. 

The next skit involves the J-Card. 
It may seem wrong to heckle the 
sacred piece of plastic that defines 
your campus identity, but it’s perfect 
for Throat Culture. In their world, 
reminiscent of George Orwell’s 1984, 
(“Big Brother is here at Hopkins”) 





the JHU Band. Admission is free. 


The JHU Barnstormers present 
Throat Culture in Arellano Theater. 
Performances will be Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday at 8:00 p.m. Tickets 
are $3 and will be available one half- 
hour before each performance. 


The world premiere of Mardi Gras, 
Baltimore, directed by Gil Jawetz 
and Matt Gross, will take place on 
the big screen in Shriver Hall on 
Friday, November 17 at 8:00 p.m. 
They are asking for a $3 donation per 
person. 


be presented Friday through Sunday, 
and showtimes vary, so look out for 
posters. Tickets are $3 for students 
with LD. 


The Baltimore Opera presents the 


Hopkins Students’ Mardi Gras, 


_ ings on weekends and Thanks- — 
| giving. 
Weekend Wonderflix presents 
Apollo 13 in Shriver Hall. Due to 
heavy traffic in Shriver Hall, it will 


the J-Card exercises “totalitarian 
control.” 

You can just imagine what the J- 
Card monitors. As students line up to 
purchase pizza at Levering, Montoya 
is able to tell everything about them— 
even their most personal secrets— 
just by one swipe of the blue plastic. 
According to Montoya, played well 
by Kerry Reynolds, “The J-Card 
works in mysterious ways.” It knows 
about your library fines, your social 
activities, and can even predict the 
future. Spooky, huh? 

Another notable skit made light 
of the campus radio station, WHSR. 
Mark Scheel and Tony Ceci are very 
entertaining as DJs who try to con- 
vince listeners to callinto win R.E.M. 
tickets and a bunch of cash, but it 
appears as though no oneis listening. 
When they try to provoke Lee Rosen 
into calling in, they realize the cause 
of their no listener dilemma, “Oh... 
3East... I guess that’s out of range.” 
But, as they point out, there are ad- 
vantages to being a WHSR DJ as 
well as a listener. If you have some- 
thing else to do when you’re sched- 
uled, WHSR is “flexible”; just don’t 
show up for your show! And steal 


second opera of its season, Franz 
Léhar’s The Merry Widow at the 
Lyric Opera House through Sun- 
day, November 19. For ticket in- 
formation, call 727-6000 


The Charles Theatre presents 
Persuasion, a film by Roger 
Michell based on the novel by 
Jane Austen. The film opens on 
Friday, November 17 and willrun 
for at least three weeks. Showings 
take place at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. 
every day with daytime screen- 


_ The Peabody Opera Company _ 
presents Strauss’ Die Fledermaus, — 
in English, in the Friedberg Con- _ 

cert Hall Friday, Saturday, and — 
Sunday. Tickets are available for 
half price for students through the — 
Peabody Box Office. 


—Compiled by NL Arts staff 


Baltimore Premieres in Shriver 





MARDI GRAS, BALTIMORE 
(1995) 


Directed by Gil Jawetz and Matt Gross 
Screenplay by Matt Gross and Gil Jawetz 





by Chris Boone 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


+ Steak with salt. Sounds like it will 

Folog your arteries; yet, at the same 
time, it also sounds appealing. You 
know you should stay away, but you 
can’t. Something comes over you, 
and you just have to have it. You lose 
all control, and there’s no turning 
back, 

Welcome to Mardi Gras, Balti- 
more, Hopkins’s first student film 
production in over twenty years. No, 
the film is not about an addiction to 
steak with salt, that’s only a small 
part. That part, however, is a nice 


a 


Wouldn’t you like to 
_ deliver pizzas if all you 
~ did was drive around all 


day ina gorgeous 
, es 


Cadillac convertible? 











to get the ball rolling. Mardi 
Gras, Baltimore takes place right 
here in Charles Village. Charlie is a 
a delivery guy with a Cadillac to 
for. Wouldn’t you like to deliver 
s if all you did was drive around 
in a gorgeous Cadillac con- 
Besides, Charlie likes to 


W 11, not everyone is lucky 
sh to win a Cadillac off the 


radio, but Charlie was. Charlie 
peddles his pizzas and steak sand- 
wiches around Baltimore with little 
care about when the pizza arrives or 
if he should actually get out of the car 
to make the delivery. Instead, he’s 
more concerned with the myriad of 
comic books on the passenger seat 
that consume his attention, 

Then, there’s Natalie, a twelve- 
year-old girl infatuated with Charlie. 
She orders pizza simply to get him to 
come to her house, and maybe even 
come inside, if she’s lucky. 

Next, there’s Charlie’s girlfriend, 
Sophie. She orders pizza simply to 
get him to come to her house, and 
maybe even come inside, if you know 
what I mean. 

Finally, there’s Marty Abaiah, the 
security guard at Nations Bank, who, 
twice a day, orders steak with salt to 
fill his enlarged stomach and con- 
stricted aorta. 

So, where is all of this going? 
Well, basically in circles, until one 
day, when Charlie steps out of his 
Cadillac to deliver fat Marty his steak 
with salt and runs into a man with a 
gun and a bag full of money named 
Reagan. When Reagan’s plans go 
awry, he use Charlie’s Cadillac as 
the getaway car, and Charlie is the 
chauffeur, Not accustomed to escort- 
ing criminals at gunpoint, Charlie 
pull over to make a delivery for 
Sophie, who just happens to be baby- 
sitting Natalie. So, now the whole 
group is on the run to nowhere with 
a pizza, a steak with salt, a bag full of 
money, and a gun. ae 

What makes Mardi Gras, Balti- 
more works the dialogue. Gil J awetz 
and Matt Gross have come up with 
some great lines, and some even bet- 
ter monologues, ranging from why 
Mardi Gras should be a national cel- 
ebration to why most Filipinos have 
Spanish last names. 

The dialogue not to mention the 
performances, tie together all of these 


strange events and make the film 
worth watching. Johnny Alonso does 
a great turn as Charlie, always a little 





All in all, Mardi Gras, 
Baltimore is an 
impressive effort created 
and produced by Hopkins 


students. 





out of it, finding humor in just the 
idea of steak with salt. Julia Ro, a 
Hopkins graduate, also turns in a 
believable portrayal of Sophie as the 
distressed girlfriend, wondering what 
the hell has gotten into her man. 

Then there’s Katie Fox, who 
shines as the naive twelve-year-old 
who can laugh whenaman puts a gun 
in her ear. Her lines come as a relief 
to the mounting tension. Vu Nguyen 
just seems like the kind of guy who 
would be a security guard in a bank, 
and you always wonder what he’s 
thinking. Now we know. Finally, Don 
Miller steals the scenes as Reagan, 
an uptight, fortysomething bank rob- 
ber who is fed up with the system. 
He’s not your typical criminal, but 
then again, this isn’t your typical 
movie. 

Allin all, Mardi Gras, Baltimore 
is an impressive effort created and 
produced by Hopkins students. The 
quality of this 30-minute film will 
really impress the audience that such 
a film could be made by students and 
with such little money. So, despite 
the opening of a new James Bond 
movie on Friday (see B8), or the fact 
that Throat Culture is this weekend, 
you can see them another night. This 
Friday, go check out this student 
film, and support a renewed Hopkins 
tradition. As the signs say, go to the 


_ Mardi Gras, 


« ww ay 
ae re 


some CDs too, 

The Provost Grant... what is it? 
It’s a grant given to whoever comes 
up with the best idea and needs some 
money to carry it out. Sound sketchy? 
Then it’s a job for Throat Culture to 
make fun of. Jason Hansen plays the 
executive who chooses the recipient 
of the Provost Grant. In an amusing 
sequence, he rejects a seemingly un- 
ending line of grant applicants, clev- 
erly performed to the theme from 
The Benny Hill Show. 

Who finally receives the grant? 
Two junkies who come up with a 
proposal to block calcium receptors 
in mammals. What the executive 
doesn’t realize is that this translates 
into junkie language as “injecting 
heroin into mice.” The junkies are 
happy to get the money though and a 
drug fest with their friends follows. 
Is this where all our tuition money is 
going? Sometimes I wonder. 

Ever see those people on campus 
with the really, really, big backpacks? 
So big that it looks as though they 
might just topple under the strain. 
Based on this Emergency Response 
Unit, you have the Hero skit. 

The scene opens with Manas 
Mohapatra, writhing (frighteningly 
convincingly, too) on the ground, 
claiming that he had been shot. He 
calls for some help, and a backpack- 
laden squad member trudges over to 
him asking if he’s the one who needs 
a “shot.” The squad member’s pack 
soon gets the best of him, and he 
becomes pinned face down unable to 
move. What does he do? Radio for 
another squad member, who has to 
bring out the jack to raise him back 
up to standing position. 

My favorite skit of Throat Culture 
*95 was the skit about HopSFA. 
Manas Mohapatra is hilarious as a 
Hopkins graduate applying for a job. 
Among his many marketable traits 
(he’s hard-working, punctual) he’s a 
“wizard.” The baffled interviewer, 
played by Kate Dunn, becomes wit- 
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Everyone’s a joke at Throat Culture. 


ness to a demonstration of just what 
a “wizard” can do. The scene in- 
volves talk of “magic mirrors” and 
offers a very amusing parody of a 
popular Hopkins activity, mudding. 
This skit alone is worth a trip to 
Throat Culture °95. 

What Hopkins satirical perfor- 
mance would be complete without 
ranking on the Hopkins Security Es- 
cort Service? Doug Armstrong gives 
a comical performance of a shuttle 
dispatcher, more concerned with set- 
ting up lonely Hopkins students than 
with dispatching shuttles. That could 
actually be a service that our defunct 
campus needs. He successfully hooks 
up two sexually deprived students, 
played by Emily Schuster and Manas 
Mohapatra, while a student, played 
by Rae Lynn Prengaman, in actual 
need of ashuttle suffers a heart attack 
during the wait. 

Because this was my first visit to 


Throat Culture, I don’t have any- 
thing to compare it to. I’ ve heard that 
past Throat Culture performances 
have always been hilarious. There 
certainly was a bevy of talent show- 
cased on Wednesday. I’m sure this 
weekend’s productions will be even 
better than the preview I saw. 

The Throat Culture ’95 that I saw 
definitely had its moments. The “real” 
performances of Throat Culture, will 
include even more comedy: parodies 
of Pulp Fiction and the Mighty 
Morphin’ Power Rangers as wellas 
more campus groups that deserve a 
gentle beating. 


Throat Culture ’95 runs from the 
16th to the 19th and begins at 8:00 
p.m. each of those nights. Tickets are 
$3 for students and $4 for others and 
can be purchased beginning 30 min- 
utes before the start of the perfor- 
mance. 


Sherry, First New Director in 24 
years, Conducts Band Saturday 


by Peter Jefferson 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


On Saturday night, the Johns 
Hopkins Band will begin its annual 
Fall Concert as it has for the past 70 
plus years—with the playing of the 
University Ode.  ~ 

Perhaps that’s the only thing that 
is the same in this concert. 

This August, Jim Sherry was 
named Director of the Johns Hop- 
kins University Band, replacing the 
retiring Larry Springer. Sherry says 
he is committed to making the band 
better than it has ever been before. 
“My hope is that the band program 
at Hopkins will continue to grow 
and thrive as we have started this 
fall.” 

Sherry was chosen this summer 
after a competitive search by acom- 
mittee of students, Dean of Students 
Susan Boswell, Special Assistant to 
the Dean Mary Ellen Porter and 
Director of Student Activities Bill 
Smedick. 

“Larry was a great director, but 
we felt that we needed someone 
younger, and more energetic to take 
the reins,” notes band president Jeff 


Doshna. “Larry had been at the job 
for 24 years, and we needed to make 
a major change in order to revive the 
program.” 

Sherry, who has become only the 
third director in the history of the 
band, feels that the progress this se- 
mester has been above his expecta- 
tions. “The tradition of the band is 
the most impressive aspect,” he adds, 
“but tradition must also be examined 
once in a while, and reevaluated. 

The Johns Hopkins Band was 
founded in 1921 by Conrad Gebelein, 
who directed the band until 1973. 
Throughout its history, the band has 
been a fixture at JHU lacrosse games, 
providing the much famed “‘1-2-3-4- 
We Want More!” count off after each 
goal. Under Gebelein, the band trav- 
eled across the country, including an 
appearance at the Astrodome. 

Since Hopkins was, during 
Gebelein’s tenure, an all-male school, 
the band joined with Goucher Col- 
lege for rehearsals and concerts. 
Doshna notes that “the Hopkins- 
Goucher Band provided one of the 
few co-ed social experiences at the 
time. We know of at least 2 mar- 
riages that were directly attributable 
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James Sherry and the JHU Band will make beautiful music. 






to the band.” 

When Gebelein retired in 1973, 
he continued to be active with the 
band, leading the group at lacrosse 
games until his death in 1981. The 
stands at Homewood Field are dedi- 
cated to “Gebby”, and a memorial 
scholarship was created in his 
memory. 

Currently, the JHU Band not only 
plays at lacrosse and football games, 
but has a full concert band and jazz 
ensemble as well. 

The jazz group frequently plays at 
E-Level for Tuesday night’s “Jazz 
Night.” 

The concert band plans two con- 
certs for the spring, in addition to the 
fall concert to be held this Saturday 
at 8:00 p.m. in Shriver Auditorium. 

Sherry has positive expectations 
about the future of the program at 
Hopkins. “A group of dedicated band 
officers, especially president Jeff 
Doshna, have set everything in place 
for this to be a good and expanding 
program. My hopes are that through 
the rest of the year and in following 
years, the band program will become 
outstanding and thriving.” 

He also notes the quality of musi- 
cians that have played with the band 
this semester. “A good group of first- 
year students, a core of returning 
students, as well as students from 
other JHU campuses, have helped 
the band make great progress from | 
the beginning of the year, We've 
programmed good, challenging mu- 
sic this fall - much better than in the 
past - and I feel that Hopkins students 
will always rise to a challenge.” 

Sherry received his undergradu- 
ate education at Indiana University, 
and completed his master’s work at 
Yale University’s School of Music, 
This fall, he is completing his DMA 
at Peabody. Last year, Sherry also 
volunteered and assisted the Johns 
Hopkins Jazz Ensemble. In addition 
to his post at Homewood, Sherry is 
currently assistant to the director of 
the Peabody Wind Ensemble, 

Doshna adds, “Since we’ve 
worked with Jim in the past, we knew 
that he was a good match for Hop- 


_kins. He is laid back enough to un- 
derstand the pressures undergradu- 
» ates face here, and works well with it, 


But he is also a very gifted musician 
and excellent teacher, and has much 


to offer us. I have nothing but high 


~ hopes for md future of the band.” 
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Douglas and Bening Pair Up In 
The American President 





THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT 


(Columbia Pictures) 
Rated PG-13 


Directed by Rob Reiner 


Cast: 

Michael Douglas............ President Shepherd 
Annette Bening............. Sydney Ellen Wade 
Martin Sheen............cscc00 A.J. MacInerny 
Michael J. Fox...............0. Lewis Rothschild 
Richard Dreyfuss.............ccs00 Bob Rumson 





by Maura LoMonico and 
Rachel Haugh 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


What would happen if the wid- 
owed leader of the free world fell in 
love with an environmental lobbyist 
in an election year? In The American 
President, Rob Reiner stages this 
fairy-tale courtship in a Washington, 
DC. filled with elegant state dinners, 
mudslinging campaigns about fam- 
ily values, and a super nosy press 
corps. 

President Andrew Shepherd 
(played by Michael Douglas) meets 
hard-nosed political lobbyist Sydney 
Ellen Wade (played by Annette 
Bening) in a meeting with White 
House Chief of Staff A.J. MacInerny 
(played by Martin Sheen). 

Wade criticizes the president’s 
weak environmental bill, calling him 
the “Chief Executive of Fantasy 
Land,” when Shepherd walks in be- 
hind her and suggests “they take him 
outside and beat the shit out of him.” 
The president smiles at her fumbled 
apology and calls her into the Oval 
Office where he makes a deal with 
her on the environmental bill—if she 
can get 24 of the votes, he’ ll give the 
bill White House backing to get the 
other 10. 

He offers her a doughnut and she’s 
narrowly avoids a run-in with the 
secret service when she tries to leave 
through the wrong door. Later, Shep- 
herd tells MacInerny, “She insulted 
me. I patronized her. We didn’t have 
anything to eat, but I think there was 
a connection.” 

That night he calls her and, mis- 
taking him for her friend Richard, 
she teases him, telling him that he 








TOTAL ECLIPSE 
(FineLine Features) 
Rated R. 


Directed by Agnieszka Holland 
Screenplay by Christopher Hampton 


Cast: 

Leonardo DiCaprio............ Arthur Rimbaud 
David Thewlis...........sseses00 Paul Verlaine 
Romane Bohringet......... Mathilde Verlaine 





Lance Wahlert 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In this odd period piece, 
Leonardo DiCaprio (What’s Eat- 
ing Gilbert Grape?, The Basket- 
ball Diaries) and David Thewlis 
(Naked) play famous 19th-century 
poets Arthur Rimbaud and Paul 
Verlaine, respectively. Verlaine is 
the established Frenchman who has 
acomfortable marriage to Mathilde 
(Romane Bohringer), the daughter 
of wealthy Parisian parents. 
Rimbaud is the rural youth who 
writes genius poetry free from the 
structure and style of the current 
period. Total Eclipse examines the 
personal and romantic escapades 
between Rimbaud and Verlaine. 

The main part of the film thus 
begins with the meeting of the two 
characters. Rimbaud has sent 
Verlaine some of his poetry. Thor- 
oughly impressed, Verlaine has 
invited Rimbaud to Paris. What 
slowly begins to happen is that 
Rimbaud becomes distracted from 
the affections of his pregnant wife 
and develops an obsessive love for 
Verlaine. This obsession is very 
much reciprocated, but in both par- 
ties, it is accompanied by a de- 
structiveness toward others, 





The relationship flops 
around. They get 
together, they break 
up, they have sex, they 
beat each other up, © 
they break up, they get 
back together, etc. 











has “a nice ass.” When he insists she 
call the White House switchboard to 
be sure that its he, she practically 
loses it and apologizes profusely. He 
asks her to accompany him to the 
state dinner honoring the newly- 
elected president of France and she 
accepts. At the suggestion of the 
French president, they dance at the 
state dinner, and the next day photos 
of the dancing duo adom every news- 
paper in the country. 

Wade has difficulty getting used 
to being “the president’s girlfriend” 
and seeing Shepherd as a person. 
Their first kiss is inthe China Room— 
or as Shepherd calls it, “the dish 
room.” As they kiss, however, Shep- 
herd is called away and has to cut 
their evening short because the Liby- 
ans had bombed an installation of 
American soldiers and he had to make 
a decision. “It’s always something,” 





Bening is suave, 
intelligent, and 
determined, even as 
she alternately adjusts 
to, and trips over, the 
formalities of being the 
president’s girlfriend. 


Wade’s sister later proclaims. 

The film goes on to include scenes 
like “What happens when the 
president’s girlfriend decides to stay 
the night?” Wade gets up to leave at 
5 a.m. and is greeted by MacInerny 
and Rothschild, who make a safe 
getaway for her in Esther 
MaclInerny’s station wagon. The op- 
posing candidate Bob Rumson, a 
Republican from Kansas, attacks 
Shepherd’s family values, Wade’s 
liberal, flag-burning past and their 
relationship, calling her the “First 
Mistress” on national television. 
Shepherd shies away from counter- 
ing Rumson’s character attacks, 
choosing instead to watch his popu- 
larity dwindle and his staff rupture 


Total Eclipse Can’t Find The Light 


sets her hair on fire. Rimbaud is just 
as bad. He verbally insults his lover, 
makes him have anal sex when he 
doesn’t want to, and, in one instance, 
stabs him through the palm with a 
knife. 

The relationship flops around. 
They get together, they break up, 
they have sex, they beat each other 
up, they break up, they get back to- 
gether, etc. 

The most consistent factor that 
runs through this relationship, 
though, is cruelty. What’s worse is 
that screenwriter Christopher Hamp- 
ton (Dangerous Liaisons) wants us 
to feel nostalgic for the love between 
these two poets. Whenever they break 
up, each character seems empty with- 
out the other. Are we supposed to 
want them back together again? So 
they can beat each other up? 





Thewlis is impressive in 
his role, putting fortha — 
great deal of effort to 
display his obsession: 

he screams a lot and 


tries to bug his eyes out. 





When the couple is separated, 
Verlaine is sent to jail for acts of 
sodomy, Hampton and director 
Agnieszka Holland (Europa, 
Europa) pour on the sentimental stuff. 
But it doesn’t work, simply because 
it’s not worth it. The lovers’ relation- 
ship is so painful that it’s impossible 
to feel sympathy for their “conflictual 
love.” 

_ Thewlis is quite impressive in his 
role, putting forth a great deal of 


effort to display his obsession: he sents 


screams a lot and tries to bug his eyes 


out, Unfortunately, there seems to be — 
alittle bit too much of Thewlis’ char- — 


acter from Naked in this film—sexu- 


ally assaulting people, hitting indi- 


viduals, and just acting kind of crazy, 
All this over-the-top attitude makes 
it hard for one to see the genius in 
Verlaine. v" 


Leonardo DiCaprio creates the 


same problem. There seems to be a 
little bit too much of DiCaprio’s char- 
acter from What's Eating Gilbert 
Grape? in this film—creating prob- 
lems, laughing at people, and just 





“across from him. Holland then pre- 
ents a reenactinen 






DiCaprio 


‘man flesh—“The only unbearable 


4 
j 


acting kind of crazy. It’s hard to see 


with nervousness. 

The entire cast shines in The 
American President. As the presi- 
dent, Douglas is as nice as nice guys 
get: saddened by the necessity of 
retaliation against the Libyans that 
will kill innocent custodial workers 
on the night shift; “hopping out” of 
the limousine to buy flowers for 
Wade, when he must break a date to 
make an emergency trip to St. Louis 
to avert an airline strike at Christ- 
mas; and having touching conversa- 
tions with his teenage, trombone- 
playing daughter. 

Bening is convincing as Wade, 
pulling off her role as a confident 
woman who is a bit bewildered by 
the enormity of the government and 
the president. She is suave, intelli- 
gent, and determined, even as she 
alternately adjusts to and trips over 
the formalities of being the 
president’s girlfriend. 

Martin Sheen is a wonderfully 
formal Chief of Staff, calling Shep- 
herd “Mr. President” even when they 
are playing pool. Though he was the 
best man at Shepherd’s wedding, he 
is absorbed with the practicalities of 
running an administration and has 
trouble looking past his post to ad- 
vise his friend about his romantic 
interest. Still, MacInerny is witty and 
fair, balancing some of Shepherd’s 





As pleasantly romantic as 
the film is, much of the 
conflict stems from the 
politics of campaigns and 


election-year protocol. 





wacky antics with stability and a 
together wife as well as delivering 
several of the funniest lines in the 
film. 

Michael J. Fox plays a hyperac- 
tive Lewis Rothschild, President 
Shepherd’s Domestic Policy Advi- 
sor. Rothschild bristles at every im- 
pulsive or unorthodox move that 
Shepherd makes. He questions the 
President’s decisions and loyally 





any genius in Rimbaud. Especially 
since DiCaprio just sounds like 
some dumb kid. 

Rimbaud says of his poetic in- 
tensions that, for the sake of genius, 
he must give up his self and become 
every man. It’s kind of an intelli- 
gent thought. Somehow, that 
doesn’t keep it from sounding stu- 
pid. 






















This relationsip between 







two great minds 







certainly makes for an 






interesting storyline, but 






the movie drags on too 







long and into 






unnecessary (or 
undesirable) territory. 













Total Eclipse plays out the same 
way. The intellectually and sexu- 
ally obsessive relationship between 
two great minds certainly makes 
for an interesting story line, but the 
movie drags on too long and into 
unnecessary (or undesirable) terri- 
tory. Near the end of the movie, we 
hear about how Rimbaud’s life 
ended in Africa. We see DiCaprio 
with gray highlights in his hair and 
avery fake moustache. It’s a ridicu- 
lous sight. He also wears a turban. 

The movie brings itself to aclose 
by showing us Verlaine as an old 
man, as he appeared at the opening 
of Total Eclipse. He sits alone in a 
pub, and envisions Rimbaud sitting 


















ment of the scene 
ng to} 





“was pref 


stab Verlaine’s hand. Rimbaud is 
his youthful self; Verlaine is old 
and withered. 

Unlike the original scene, 
Rimbaud’s knife doesn’t lead to an 
outpouring of blood. Instead 





My 











delivers a sentimental kiss 
on Thewlis’ palm. This is supposed 
to be romantic. But one can’t help 
but remember what Rimbaud said 
the first time around, when he did 
drive that sharp knife through hu- 











thing is that nothing is unbearable.” 
_ Total Eclipse comes close. 
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Columbia Pictures 


Sydney Wade (Bening) inspects President Shepherd’s (Douglas) presidential endowment. 


fights tooth and nail for his boss. 

The supporting actors successfully 
portray the anxious, poll taking, vote 
lobbying, policy analyzing, every- 
minute-of-the-President’ s-day-plan- 
ing, staff that surrounds Shepherd. 
Their bureaucratic precision high- 
lights the blurred margins between 
the professional and private life of 
the president whichis a central theme 
of the film. 

Another thrust of the movie is its 
emphasis on liberal dogma. As pleas- 
antly romantic as the film is, much of 
the conflict stems from the politics of 
campaigns and election-year proto- 
col. The liberal orientation of the 
administration and their pesky habit 
of bringing up their political views 


and then flogging the audience with 
them is bit hard to swallow, even 
given our own pro-environment, anti- 





There is a definite 
Clinton quality to this 
young, ACLU card- 
carrying, liberty loving 
Democrat, who never 


served in the military. 


handgun, bleeding heart liberal sym- 
pathies. 
There is a definite Clinton quality 


to this young, ACLU card-carrying, 
liberty loving Democrat, who never 
served in the military, adores the Bill 
of Rights and suffers numerous per- 
sonal attacks about his choice of lady 
companions. In some ways the film 
might be a pleasant vision for con- 
servatives of life without Hillary. It 
seems unlikely that Reiner and crew 
emphasize the noble qualities of a 
kind-hearted president in a liberal 
propaganda film in order to get us all 
voting for Clinton in ’96, but it the 
plan is so crazy that it just might 
work. If the film had covered more of 
the election they might have had to 
include a brief message acknowl- 
edging that the previous message had 
been paid for by the Democratic party. 


Bond is Back In Goldeneye 





GOLDENEYE 
(United Artists) 


Directed by Martin Campell 
Produced by Barbara Broccoli, Michael G. 
Wilson 


Photographed by Phil Meheux' ~ 2! 
“Screenplay by Jeffrey Caine; Bruce?!) 


Feirstein, Kevin Wade 
Story by Michael France 






Cast: 

James Bond... 2160, accterveee Pierce Brosnan 
Alex Trevelyan (006).......:csccesesee Sean Bean 
Natalya Siminova.............0.. Izabella Scorupco 
MeMia Onatopp:.,cccrortessecaters area Famke Janssen 
Boris Grishenk0.......:0sssssee0 Alex Cummings 
General OuruMOV.........:eseeeees Gottfried John 
Fadi Dench aah crdenstestnaschsuscstaph ee dctysiyes 
Desmond Lilewelynneccn. ccsaigsciseosecsstucsicasvassorses Q 


“GoldenEye” Theme Song by Bono and 
The Edge, sung by Tina Turner 





by Chris Boone 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


It’s 1995. The Cold War is over. 
Casual sex is unheard of. Sean 
Connery is gray and going bald. Even 
the Alfa Romeo has disappeared from 
the spotlight. Espionage is a thing of 
the past... or so we thought. James 
Bond, along with his ideologies, lives 
on. Sixteen money-makers at the box 
office can’t be wrong, and what else 
does United Artists have to offer us? 
So, this holiday season starts off a 
little early with the seventeenth in- 
stallment of the longest running 
movie series in history with a new 
face and new villains, all in the race 
to either conquer the world or to save 
it. 

The film is Goldeneye, featuring 
Pierce Brosnan (“Remington Steele,” 
The Fourth Protocol) as Secret Agent 
007. The film opens during the final 
years of the Cold War in Russia, of 
course, with Agent 007 teaming up 
with his good friend, Agent 006. 
Unfortunately, things go a bit awry 
in what should be a routine bombing 
of an arms site, and 007 escapes 
without his partner. 

The film then jumps into the 
present. The Soviet Union has col- 


‘lapsed, but Bond still must defend 


the Queen’s honor and the world at 
large from splinter factions that have 
arisen in Russia as remnants of the 
Cold War, Someone has stolen the 
technology that activates the Gold- 
eneye satellite system. The system 


~ can ereate EMPs, electromagnetic 


pulses, that can destroy everything 
that has an electronic circuit within a 
thirty mile radius, and can electro- 
cute essentially everyone close 
enough to those circuits, This tech- 
nology was created during the Cold 


War as an alternative to using nuclear — 


weapons as a way to effectively wipe 
out an entire city without any coun- 
teractive measures that could possi- 
bly prevent such an attack. After the 
Cold War ended, the Goldeneye sat- 
ellite remained in orbit, and the abil- 


uf to destroy an entire city remained 


the hands of the Russians, For 


t 
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James Bond, things haven’t changed 
all that much, and he is assigned to 
find out who controls Goldeneye and 
stop them from using its destructive 
powers.James Bond is off to save the 
world, again. 


J! This time:around, Bond has some 
°:ointeresting accomplices to help him 
oin his: endeavor. Q is still around, 


feisty as ever, and still inventing gad- 
gets no one would ever dream would 
be useful. Miss Moneypenny, how- 
ever, gets a chance to sass Bond and 
throw around the two words that men 
dread most in the workplace: sexual 
harassment. Finally, Moneypenny is 
now a woman, and has no problem 
telling Bond that he’s a chauvinist to 
his face. Not your average Bond 
movie banter, but then again, it is the 
nineties. 

Along his investigative journeys, 
Bond comes across some intriguing 
villains, as usual. For instance, he 
first meets Kenia Onatopp, played 
by Famke Janssen (Lord of Illusions, 
“Star Trek: The Next Generation”), a 
Russian villainess who oddly enough 
enjoys killing people to the point of 
orgasm, especially killing them be- 
tween her thighs. Exactly what Bond 
has in mind, especially with a name 
like Onatopp. 

Then, of course, there is the ugly 
Russian, General Ourumoy, played 
by Gottfried John, who is a relic of 
the Cold War and still sees a need for 
having enemies simply to keep his 
job. And in 1995, what would a spy 
thriller be without a computer whiz? 
Enter Boris Grishenko, played by 
Alex Cumming (Circle of Friends), a 
programming genius who loves to 
fantasize about women and claims to 
be invincible. 

Finally, 007’s ultimate villain is 
someone he never would have sus- 
pected, someone who knows him 
best, his old friend Alex Trevelyan, 
Agent 006, played by Sean Bean 
(Patriot Games), Agent 006 has a 
vendetta against Great Britain for his 
parents’ deaths, and fifty years’ time 
still doesn’t erase the memory. Gold- 
eneye has its target—London. 

So, Bondemploys his usual charm 
and wit, picks up the girl—Natalya 
Siminova, portrayed by Izabella 
Scorupco—and uses Q’s newly in- 
vented gadgets to get out of every 
jam imaginable. Sounds like the same 
ol’, same ol’, right? Well, not quite. 

Martin Campbell, the director of 
this installment of the series, along 
with the writers, ignores some of the 
trademarks of Bond films, such as 
the car, In Goldeneye, Campbell in- 
troduces a gorgeous BMW with all 
the special features, including mis- 
siles behind the headlights. — 

_ In Bond films, if you mention an 
invention, and Bond then uses that 
vehicle or gadget, the audience ex- 
pects to see some action. Instead, a 
fat CIA agent ends up driving off in 
the BMW after Bond warns him not 
to touch any buttons. What a let- 
down. Instead, Bond gets to terrorize 
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a city in a tank, so that makes up for 
this loss. Also, although most of the 
inventions and occurrences in 007 
films probably would not work in 
real life, there is that slight possibil- 
ity that it would work just right, and 
Bond would survive. Freefalling af- 
ter a plane without a parachute to 
catch up with it, however, seems to 
ignore the laws of physics in the 
same way that the creators of Batman 
Forever did in their final sequence. 
As fantastic as this idea is, the audi- 
ence simply laughed. If they were 
going for comic effect, it worked. 

That’s where this Bond adds to 
the series. Most Bond films add a 
touch of humor in between explo- 
sions, but Goldeneye’s humor makes 
it worth seeing. 

On the whole, the film does not 
strike any new ground in this spy 
thriller series, and the ending defi- 
nitely leaves something to be de- 
sired. The humor, however, makes it 
work. Brosnan’s portrayal of Bond 
as sleek and handsome with that sexy 
smile is something that both Roger 
Moore and Timothy Dalton could 
never master. Still, Sean Connery 
remains the James Bond, despite 
Brosnan’s excellent portrayal. 

The rest of the cast of Goldeneye 
also turn in some nice performances, 
especially Alex Cummings as Boris, 
the nerdy computer programmer. 
Who would of thought that not one, 
but two actors from Circle of Friends 
would ever have shown up in a Bond 
movie? (Minnie Driver turns up in a 
Russian bar doing a horrible rendi- 
tion of Tammy Wynette’s “Stand By 
Your Man.” I think it’s on the 
soundtrack. Oh joy). Cummings’ 
character is so meek, yet he believes 
that he will survive above everyone 
else in a way that always brings a 
laugh, 

Finally, Phil Meheux’s cinema- 
tography does this series justice with 
rapid fire cuts when necessary and 
capturing explosives at just the right 
time and angle. Unfortunately, with 
the poor ending, the camera work did 
not help much, basically shooting an 
entire hand-to-hand fight scene in 
the dark, which dramatically de- 
tracted from the climax. 

On the whole, Goldeneye has 
earned its place among the Bond _ 
films, and Brosnan has proven him- 
self as a worthy successor to the role 
of 007. As a movie, however, Gold- 
eneye falls flat. The premise is there, _ 
the action is there, but it doesn’t. 
Come together at the end, i kl 

Since the Russians are no longer 
the enemy, trying to continue to fight if 
them seems a bit contrived. Also, as 
spy thrillers go, this one did not off 
anything new or fascinating to ; 
yourattention, 8 

If you are a Bond fan, it. 
nitely Worth checking out. If y 
not, wait until Goldeneye hits v 
Better yet, wait until it hits vide 
your friend rents it. Then, 
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Pet Shop Boys Go Alternative 


Two-Disc Compilation a Must for Fans, Above Average for Others 





ALTERNATIVE 
The Pet Shop Boys 
EMI Records 





by Viet Dinh 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


1985. An interesting little ditty 
appears Over the airwaves. Does it 
sound like just another in a long line 
of forgettable new wave bands? No, 
this particular ditty has infectious 
pop hooks carried by real musical 
substance. 

Of course, they have a typical 
strange new wave band name — Pet 
Shop Boys — but “West End Girls” 
has something different about it... 
it’s actually quite good. 

Thus began the Pet Shop Boys’ 
rise to fame, Neil Tenant and Chris 
Lowe being the names of the Boys in 
question here. Their latest album, 
Alternative, is actually a collection 
of b-sides and rare tracks gleaned 
from various singles and limited edi- 
tion releases. 

Why spend all the money buying 
collector’s items if you’re a fan? 
They’ re all here, in one of those nifty 
convenient 2-CD packs. 

The first disc collects their songs. 
from 1985-1989, what some aficio- 
nados would term their “Eurohouse” 
days. 

The music styles range from the 
New York electro to progressive acid 
house (in their later songs), encom- 
passing gay club culture and straight 
dancing sensibilities. 

Okay, I’m having problems writ- 
ing a cohesive review of this, so let’s 
just go through the two CDs, song by 
song: 


1. “In the Night” Slow beat, al- 


most danceable, catchy. Not quite a 
classic. B+ 

2. “A Man Could Get Arrested” 
Nice melodic beginning, the vocal 
samples are a bit much, though. Point 
off for the squeaky synthesizers. C 

3. “That’s My Impression” Whoa, 
Neil, you’ re singing a tad off tune on 
the chorus there. Eh. C 

4. “Was That What It Was?” Drum 
track intro goes on... bass... back- 
ground harmony... slow lyrics... 
hmm... chorus comes in... C+ 

5. “Paninaro” A classic track, the 
first without Neil on the leads. Quite 
entertaining. A 

6. “Jack the Lad” Piano intro! The 
Pet Shop Boys are heading into a 
more orchestral sound. This is why 
they’re more often lumped with 





The music styles range 
from the New York electro 
to progressive acid house 
(in their later songs), 
encompassing gay club 
culture and straight 


dancing sensibilities. 


Depeche Mode and New Order. Pop 
that’s decidedly not strictly main- 
stream. B 

7. “You Know Where You Went 
Wrong” Points off for so-so lyrics. 
and 8. “A New Life” Back to the days 
of Electro. New life? Hah. Good 
songs, though. B for both. 

9. “I Want a Dog” I must say that 
sometimes too much of Neil’s voice 


is not a good thing. The Pet Shop 
Boys are certainly something to be 
taken in small doses. Oooh! But I 
love the sample of the dog barking. 
B+ 

10. “Do I Have To?” So many 
rhetorical questions for song titles. 
Typical Pet Shop Boys. C 

11. “I Get Excited (You Get Ex- 
cited Too)” Okay, but I’m not sure 
about the Transformer-like flanged 
voices. C 

12. “Don Juan” Apparently, this 
song is an allegory about Hitler. I’m 
not sure I see the connection. The 
song itself isn’t bad. B 

13. “The Sound of the Atom Split- 
ting” This is probably the most ex- 
perimental the Pet Shop Boys have 
gotten. Acid house. Notice the acid 
line in the background. Weird, but in 
a good way. Funny lyrics. B+ 

14. “One of the Crowd” Pure Euro 
heaven, baby! And just as bland. D 

15. “Your Funny Uncle” Slow 
and touching. An excellent way to 
end the first disc. A 

16. “It Must Be Obvious” Any 
song that mentions the Von Trapp 
family automatically earns a B. 

17. “We All Feel Better in the 
Dark” The other song that features 
Chris on vocals. Treasure it while 
you can. Musically solid, except for 
that annoying ‘get down’ sample. B+ 

18. “Bet She’s Not Your Girl- 
friend” Heh, heh, I love these clever 
song titles. Very poppy. B 

19. “Losing My Mind” It must be 
noted that these are the songs that 
didn’t make it onto the albums. This 
is a Stephen Sondheim cover. Re- 
ally. B- 

20. “Music for Boys” Dance track. 
Yes! B 

21.“Miserablism” Hmm... those 
lyrics, you either love them or hate 


Better Than Ezra Concert Is Better 
Than Expected at Hammerjacks 


Better Than Ezra Brings a Fresh Look at Alternative Music to Baltimore 


BETTER THAN EZRA 
Elektra Entertainment . 
Hammerjacks 

November 13th i aft 
Vocals, Guitars: Kevin Griffin 
Drums:: Cary Bonnecaze 

Bass: Tom Drummond 





by Brendan Feehan 
and Joe Ismert 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


At first glance, Better Than Ezra 
seems like any other alterna-pop band 
with a video or two on heavy rotation 
on MTV. Just your ordinary, aver- 
age, everyday Green Day. Or Bush. 
Or Hootie. ; 

Surprisingly, and much to the 
horror of quite a few teeny-boppers 
at Hammerjacks Concert Hall, there 
is much more to Better Than Ezra 
than the MTV one hit wonder aura. 

On one side, the band ‘is just a 
bunch of good old boys from Louisi- 
ana with an unassuming sound crit- 
ics like to call “tuneful.” On the other, 
this is a trio bearing bruises from a 
rough ride to the top: the suicide of 


* rhythm guitarist Joel Rundell left a 
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wound that took several years to heal. 

The most intriguing aspect of 
BTE, however, is their attitude. They 
seem to know exactly where they 
stand in the impersonal world of pop 
music, but instead of decrying the 
industry or complaining about the 
struggles inherent in rock stardom, 


% they laugh at themselves. They mock 
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their “stardom,” confusing the teen- 
age element of their live audience by 
breaking into whimsical renditions 
of AC/DC’s “Highway to Hell” and 
Madonna’s “Like a Virgin” in the 
middle of “Good,” the song that pro- 
pelled BTE to the top of the pop 
charts. 

In a world full of egomaniac su- 
perstars who want our pity as much 
as they want our money, it’s great to 


» see a band with such a sense of hu- 


~ mor. 
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Better Than Ezra put on a thor- 
oughly enjoyable show at 
Hammerjacks on Monday night. If 
we can pull out all the music re- 
viewer clichés for a moment, their 


- driving live sound, a bit rougher 
around the edges than their debut — 
- album Deluxe (Elektra), was under- 


scored by slick pop sensibilities. 
Playing live for the first time ever 
in Baltimore, and coming off of a 
short European tour, BTE exuded an 
energy which kept the entire audi- 
ence entertained. Ranging in years 


from early teens to late 40s and in — 


attire from psuedo-punk to striped 
shirts and tan pants to the classic 
black concert t-shirt and jeans, the 


‘crowd returned the energy from 
_ BTE's set which provoked actions — 
such as a humerous parody of Eddie — 
Van Halen’s “Eruption” solo. 





/ 





BTE played nearly everything 
from Deluxe during their 90-minute 
long set, as well as a. few tunes from 
their upcoming album. The crowd 
was mildly disappointing; while en- 
thusiastic, moshing isn’t my idea of 
a Better Than Ezra show. Rancid, 
maybe. Green Day+ Metallica. Not 
Better Than Ezra; it’s about as silly 
as doing the electric slide at the Bos- 
ton Pops. 

One pleasantly surprising element 
about the show was how accurately 
the band was able to reproduce the 
energy of the album’s tracks. With 
only slight arrangement variations 
on most songs, lead singer Kevin 
Griffin was able to capture nearly all 
of the vocal elements from the studio 
tracks. While many vocalists find it 
difficult to perform in a live setting, 
night after night and song after song, 
the harmonies and melodies which 
made their songs popular, Griffin 
never missed a beat. From songs like 
“Good”, “Rosealia”’, and “In the 
Blood” that rely on strong, full, and 
accurate singing to “Summerhouse” 
which place less strain on the vocal 
cords, he nailed nearly every note. 

Possibly the hardest working 
member of the band is the drummer, 
Cary Bonnecaze, whose T-shirt was 
drenched after the second song. As a 
three-piece band there is no room for 
extended guitar solos, and thus no 
rest for the drummer, or much for 
bassist Tom Drummond, either. 


> 


Along with the vocals, Griffin 
added another element to the show, 


by providing somehistory along with — 


some of the band’s songs. For in- 
stance, before “Teenager”, he an- 
nounced that the song was about a 
fake I.D. that he once had which 
made a big difference in his life. 
Before “Cry in the Sun,” he divulged 
to the crowd that the song was co- 
written with another Louisiana-based 
band: Pantera. 

Additional show highlights in- 
cluded a twist at the end of “Rosealia.” 
On the CD, the band breaks into a 
very Spanish-sounding excerpt (not 
heard on the radio), but in concert 
one of the roadies joined the band on 
stage with an acoustic guitar and 
cha-cha-cha’d in front of the crowd 
before ending in a traditional hat 
dance pose. 

Anyhow, the band’s treatment of 
the album material was fresh, de- 
spite the fact that Deluxe has been 
out for quite some time. The sound 
was surprisingly full for athree-piece; 
the album’s guitar overdubs weren’t 
missed. The sound system at 
Hammerjacks needs some help, how- 
ever. Vocals were clear, but the gui- 
tar and bass too frequently sounded 
mushy and washed out. 

With a new album in the works 
for release in early 1996, a full tour 
scheduled, and substantial MTV air- 
play, the future is looking pretty durn 
good for Better Than Ezra. 


Better Than Ezra: not your everyday MTV haircut band. Hey, they’re ‘good.’ 
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Pet Shop Boys: real men wear vinyl trenchcoats. 


them. B- 

22. “Hey, Headmaster” Cute little 
ditty about hitting people with ruleys. 
B+ 

23. “What Keeps Mankind Alive” 
Not this song. D 

24. “Shameless” Now this is what 
we know and love the Pet Shop Boys 
for. Great production values, lyrics 
that blow your socks off, and the 
manic energy of the music. A 

25. “Too Many People” They are 
certainly moving towards anew style. 
You can listen to the changes. B+ 

26. “Violence (Hacienda ver- 
sion)” Spanish-influenced track. I 


guess that would explain the Haci- 
enda version part. B+ 

27. “Decadence” Beautiful and 
melancholy. The great guitars line. If 
I’m not mistaken, it’s none other 
than Johnny Marr from the Smiths. A 

28. “If Love Were All” Pet Shop 
Boys go Broadway! B+ 

29. “Euroboy” An instrumental 
song reflecting their new dancefloor 
ethic. Well, there’s a little snippet of 
lyric in there, but nothing substan- 
tial. B+ 

30. “Some Speculation” An eerie 
song... lyrics and all. And you know 
what? It sounds eerily like their ear- 
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EMI Records 


lier works. Oooh, scary. A- 
Overall report card: just below a 
B. 


Alternative is amust for fans, and 
it can be a nice introduction to those 
who want to get overwhelmed by 
Neil’s voice. For those who are only 
vaguely interested in the Pet Shop 
Boys, I would suggest picking up 
their greatest hits album, “Discogra- 
phy.” Me, I got my free copy, so I’m 
perfectly satisfied. Don’t you want 
to be satisfied too? I know you do. 

Buy it. Two CDs that fit in the 
space of one. How could you go 
wrong? 


Caruso Far From Jaded 
About Hollywood Career 


by Janet Singleton 
College Press Service 
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~ David Caruso is a serious” actor 
who doesn’t like to seem_.as if he 
takes himself too seriously. On a 
blitz tour to promote’ his. sex-sus- 
pense thriller, Jade, Caruso stood 
laughing as he beckoned in a quartet 
of reporters into his suite at the Hotel 
Georgia in Denver. 

“All right,” he said, “Let’s talk 
about me. What do you want to know 
about me?” 

But first, he threw-out a riddle. 
Which one of the two women seated 
in the suite is his fiancée? 

He introduces both: One, Marga- 
ret Buckley, fwenty something, has a 
fresh-faced student look with a touch 
of urban savvy. The second, Dee 
Archuleta is darker, voluptuous Hol- 
lywood-type beauty in the same age 
range. 

After the press conference, one of 
the reporters comments, “I was sure 
it was going to be the sexy one.” 

“No, I could tell by the eye con- 
tact he was raking with her, it was the 
other one,” replies a colleague. 

His real fiancée turns out to be 
Buckley. A former flight attendant, 
has just gotten a teaching certificate 
and plans to teach English, 

Caruso says he’s been amused by 
tabloid stories about their relation- 
ship. He quoted a story in “The Star” 
which claimed he proposed to 
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Elektra Records — 
__ ever think of dyeing your hair?’ But 





Buckley on his knees with a five- 


~ Catat wedding, ring last month, in a, 


gondola in Venice. 

“Not true. They became engaged 
last December, she confirmed. “But 
the gondola story is so much more 
romantic, we’re going to go with it,” 
Caruso says. 

Dodging paparazzi isn’t the only 
challenge Caruso’s fame has brought 
him recently. His movie, Jade, needs 
to make money to demonstrate 
Caruso is a bankable star, Caruso 
admitted. 

“There are people in Hollywood 





“_..there was no 
guarantee... who knew 
that there was going to 
be a drama like ER that 
would come and take 
the thunder from NYPD 
Blue, which it did.” 


—CARUSO 


who would like to use me, but they’d 
like to know I can return their invest- 
ment,” he said. 

Last spring’s release, Kiss of 
Death, proved he could carry a film 
as leading man, he said. “The ques- 
tion is now can I earn money for 
people,” he added. “You can under- 
stand, They’ll probably have $70 
million invested [in Jade] after 
they’ve finished promoting it. If I 
were writing the checks, I’d want the 
money back, too.” / 

In a sex-oozing script by Joe 
Eszterhas (Basic Instinct), Linda 
Fiorentine plays a clinical psycholo- 
gist married to a wealthy attorney, 
who like the female professionals in 
the writer’s other scripts, has a libido 


_ higher than her income. When her 


lover is murdered, she and her high- 
powered spouse, played by Chazz 
Palminteri, fall under suspicion. 
Caruso is the district attorney trying 
to sort through the whole violent 
sexy mess, 

As for the film’s theme, the actor 


_ says, “Morality and justice are on the 


runin America, If people with money 


~ can do what they want, what about 
_ the rest of us?” 


The red-haired Caruso wasn’t born 
into the role of a leading man, “I went 
through slings and arrows at first,” 
said the former star of NYPD Blue, 


_ “because I didn’t have the traditional 
_ movie good looks. . 


~ “People have asked me, ‘Do you 
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sooner or later you have to end up 


» being. who. you.are,, You can’t fake 


out the audience.” 

The answer to who Caruso really 
is may lie somewhere in the reality- 
soaked streets of New York City. 


“Originally from Queens, he said the 


first time someone handed him a 
script, he read it so naturally that the 
person thought he was lying about 
his inexperience. “There is a lot of 
transition from the street corners to 
acting,” he said. 

He didn’t go to college, but he 
worked as a theater usher, he said. He 
plowed into acting, getting roles in 
T.V. police dramas such as Hill Street 
Blues and Crime Story, perhaps be- 
cause he has that either-a-criminal- 
or-cop look. His movie credits go as 
far back as First Blood. 

And although his career wasn’t 
launched overnight, it was reborn 
big-time when two years ago, at 37, 
he broke through in the starring role 
of ABC’s NYPD Blue. 

“Things happened for me so 
quickly on that show. I was getting 
opportunities I was dreaming of prior 
to it, and there was no guarantee that 
those opportunities were going to be 
there next season. Who knew that 
there was going to be adrama like ER 
that would come and take the thun- 
der from NYPD Blue, which it did.” 

Caruso was asked to leave NYPD 
Blue , he says, after he requested 
more time to make movies. “I wanted 
to renegotiate, but not for money. I 
was asking for less than what Jimmy 
Smits (his replacement) is getting. I 
wanted to loosen the parameters of 
the 10-week hiatus period—to shoot 
some of my scenes and cut them into 
later episodes—so I wouldn’t have 
to be there and possibly have more 
range in my choice of films. It was 
scary for them to try to readjust the 
whole format, and they decided it 
would just be easier for me to leave 
the show,” 

No regrets, he said. “I’m not sure 
what else we could have done with 


_ the character. How many times can I 


fool a suspect into not asking for his 
attorney?” 

He said he wants a risk-taking 
career, not just one that merely pays 
the mortgage. “My greatest night- 


mare is people going away from my _ 


films, saying ‘Yeah, you know... it 
was okay...’ I'd rather they say, ‘He 
sucked,’” 

__ Caruso said ifhe could sum up his 
life, it would go like this: “A guy in 


the usher’s uniform at Midway The- 
ater went from watching the guy on 


the screen in the chase scene to being 


the guy on the screen in the chase. 
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P.O. BOX 190968 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02119 
(617) 361-3631 





Millions of dollars in scholarships, fellowships, grants, internships, work study programs 
and special student aid funds go unused every year because students simply don't 
know where to apply or how to get their share. 


The secret in locating money for college, lies in your strategy. You need step-by-step... 
information on what aid is available and how you can getit. The time to apply is now! ~ 
You can apply as early as your junior year in high school, or during your undergraduate 
or graduate study. Aid can be used at any accredited college or trade school. 


This Directory will provide information for Students or Individuals wishing or attending 
high schools, business schools, technical schools, graduate schools, law schools, 
medical schools, vocational institutions, undergraduate schools, research programs, 
and leadership programs. ) 


Corporations, Trusts, Foundations, Religious Groups and other Organizations offer 
Scholarships, Fellowships, Grants, Internships, and Work Study Programs to students 
annually, regardless of grades or parents income levels. 
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Like Father, Like Son 


Dr. Jeremy Nathans Gives Lecture on Genetics of Visualization 


by Kristina Hetling 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Last Thursday, Dr. Jeremy 
Nathans, son of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
yersity president Daniel Nathans and 
professor of molecular biology and 
genetics at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
yersity Medical school, gave a lec- 
ture in Mudd Hall. 

A large number of people filled 
into the auditorium to hear Nathans 
speak about the genetics of visual- 
jzation. The discussion focused on 
the research of Nathans and his col- 
leagues and also referred to previous 
studies related to the topic. 

The lecture explained two main 
areas of visual genetics. First Dr. 
Nathans discussed visual pigments, 
focusing mainly on the cone pig- 





“It is not what a scientist 
does from nine to five 

that counts... it’s rather 
what he’s thinking when 
he is combing his hair in 
the morning that counts.” 


—JEREMY NATHANS 
PROFESSOR OF MOLECULAR 
BIOLOGY 





ments. He then devoted the second 
half of his hour-long lecture to a 
discussion of the inner retina. He 
spoke of cell identity and cell fate 
identification, explaining that the 
work in the latter topic is much less 
advanced. 

The lecture was kept informal as 
Nathans answered questions from the 
audience both during and after the 
lecture. He used slides to supplement 
his presentation and even allowed 
his audience to experience two opti- 


cal illusions. 


For example, at one point he 
showed a slide with yellow, blue, 
green and red squares presented in a 
cross formation on a white back- 
ground. After the audience members 
Stared at this slide for ten seconds, 
the slide was exchanged with a com- 
pletely white slide. 

Yet, the audience still saw the 
colored squares, in reciprocal forma- 
tons, because the images of the 
Squares were still embossed upon 
their retinas. 

The lecture was humorous as well 
as informative. When explaining that 
due to the genetics of vision on the 
perception of color, half of the hu- 
Man population sees the world 
slightly differently than the other half, 
Dr. Nathans proposed that there may 
be some reason for the disagreement 
about the wallpaper in the kitchen 
after all. 


Following in 
Nobelian Footsteps 


Jeremy Nathans’ interest in bio- 
medical research may have started 
when, as a teenager, he looked up to 
his father, Dan Nathans, as a role 
model. If that were the case, Jeremy 
would surely have big shoes to fill. 

Dr. Dan Nathans is a pioneer in 
the field of molecular biology. In 
collaboration with Drs. Warner Arber 
and fellow Hopkins scientist, 
Hamilton Smith, he was a co-discov- 
erer of restriction endonucleases, en- 
zymes used by bacteria to degrade 
invading DNA of viruses. 

Sometime, in the 1960s, it oc- 
curred to the scientists that the en- 
zymes could be used to specifically 
cut various DNA at specific sites, 
making the DNA, the master mol- 
ecules of life, easier to study. The 
three scientists shared the Nobel prize 
in medicine in 1978. 

Today, the use of restriction en- 


Scientists Discover Fish 
That Changes Sex 


Associated Press 
' SAN DIEGO—A species of fish 
that can change sex, altering genita- 
lia and behavior to suit social cir- 
cumstances, has been discovered off 
the coast of Okinawa, Japanese and 
American researchers report. 
_ Thetropical fish normally lives in 
groups of one dominant male and 
several females. If a larger male 
comes along, the dominant male 
changes into a subservient female. If 
[something happens to the new domi- 
nant male, the largest female be- 
comes a male, even if it was a male 
ce before. 
«  Ithas generally been believed that 
such changes are irreversible. 
_ Biologist Matthew Grober of the 
_ University of Idaho tolda meeting of 
the Society for Neuroscience on Sun- 
_ day that at least three species of fish 
ve been identified that can change 
_ 48ex repeatedly when required. 
Restructuring of genitalia and their 
brain takes place in about four days. 
Grober said he and his colleagues 


_ shave been able for the first time to 


induce the 2-inch fish to undergo 
“such sex changes in the laboratory, 
jenabling study of accompanying 
_ {changes in brain structure. 
+ The discovery is significant be- 
‘cause the brain region involved in 
K the sex change is the same region 
recently suggested to cause 


transsexuality in humans, Grober 
said. 

Grober and Sunobe found changes 
in the ventral forebrain, specifically 
in cells that produce the hormone 
arginine vasotocin, which directly 
controls sex-specific reproductive 
and parenting behaviors in a wide 
variety of vertebrates. 





Restructuring of genitalia 
and their brain takes 
place in about four 
days... it has generally 
been believed that such 


changes are irreversible. 
—— 
“Humans and fish have the same 
pieces of the engine that drives sexual 
differences,” Grober said. It is diffi- 
cult to study the brain in humans, he 
noted, but “we can play with the 
engine in fish and find really inter- 
esting insights about human behav- 


. ” 


ior. 
Grober said he had no idea how 


many times a male-female-male 
cycle can be repeated. He has just 
started an experiment in which “we’ll 
run a single fish through the cycle 
over and over again until it dies or 
stops cycling.” 





Dr. Jeremy Nathans speaks 
about the genetics of visualiza- 
tion. 


zymes has revolutionized the study 
of molecular biology. In medicine, 
the enzymes have led to the discov- 
ery of the many genes that are re- 
ported every other week to be re- 
sponsible for the various diseases, 
from cancer to Alzheimer’s. 

Surprisingly, Jeremy Nathans 
does not hold his father responsible 
for his inspiration to become involved 
in the sciences. Instead, he gives 
credit to Dr. Lubert Stryer, a profes- 
sor at Stanford University where 
Nathans was a graduate student. Dr. 
Stryer is involved in the study of 
vision and is the author of several 
textbooks, including the famous Bio- 
chemistry, used by undergraduates 
and graduate students across the 
world. 

Still, one can not help believe that 
the elder Nathans has had some in- 
fluence in the younger’ s already spec- 
tacular career. 

Last year, when Dan Nathans was 
named interim president of Hopkins, 
Jeremy Nathans told The Baltimore 
Sun about what it takes to be success- 
ful in the sciences. 

“Tt is not what a scientist does 
from nine to five that counts... it’s 
rather what he’s thinking when he is 
combing his hair in the morning that 
counts,” the younger Nathans said. 

Or maybe it just goes to show that 
it’s all in the family. 


HAC Holds Forum, Binko Addresses Student Concerns 


by Maximilian Barteau 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Homewood Academic Comput- 
ing held an “Open Forum” this week. 
Identical sessions were offered both 
Tuesday and Thursday for the 
Hopkins community to be briefed 
about the current status of the HAC 
and its ongoing projects. 

David Binko, Director of Aca- 
demic Computing, opened the forum 
by noting that, “there has been more 
change in the past 18 months, than in 
the last 10 years.” He mentioned that 
it was his hope that he would speak 
very little so that there would be 
room for questions at the end of the 
presentations. 


Networking 


Leading off the forum proper was 
Ron Hudson, Assistant Director for 
Networking Systems. He reported 
that the Pew project was nearly com- 
pleted, although four key buildings 
remained. Gilman and Maryland halls 
are not expected to be completed 
until May of 1996 at the earliest, 
although work on Latrobe hall is 
scheduled to begin shortly and 


} eight Loss Increases AIDS Mortality 


3; tee 
“Wasting 
_ by Matt Mills 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


1. Wei atchers probably won't 
Db “Recah HIV roitive clients 
inthe near future, due to the results of 

a study from the Johns Hopkins 
100 of Hygiene and Public Health. 
Hopkins researchers last 
‘week that wasting—the loss of 
enough weight to cause illness— re- 
duced the survival of HIV positive 
1 The study of 962 gay and bi- 
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diagnosis of AIDS is, by itself, asso- 
ciated with a reduced survival time 
after the onset of AIDS,” said Mr. 
John Palenicek, the lead author of 
the study. 
The increased risk of death is 
caused by a reduction in the body’s 
metabolic rate, the rate at which the 
body converts food to energy. Se- 
vere diarrhea and infections that at- 


tack depressed immune system can — 


overwhelma person’ s ability to main- 
tain their weight. 
The wasting syndrome is some- 
how driven by the interaction of the 
immune system with the AIDS virus. 
Tumor Necrosis Factor (TNF), a pro- 
tein secreted by the immune system, 
may also contribute to weight loss. _ 
Dr. Neil Graham, associate pro- 
pidemiology and a senior 
bape be by having 
ow the virus as 
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5’ Leads to Decreased Survival Rates for HIV patients 


well as by using TNF blockers.” 
Incidentally, another study on the 
heels of the above has proposed us- 
ing the male growth hormone test- 
osterone to counteract the effects of 
wasting. 
This study was prompted by un- 


substantiated reports that steroid hor-- 


mones such as testosterone helped 

men with AIDS gain weight and im- 

prove their quality of life. 
HIV-positive men are given ei- 


ther injections of testosterone or skin 


patches on the scrotum that release 

the hormone through the skin, 
“Regaining lean body weight, 
rather than just fat might increase life 
span and improve the quality of life 
for (HIV-positive) men. If testoster- 
one does work, this could become an 
treatment for AIDS pa- 


important 

tients,” said Dr. Joseph Cc C0, 
Weekes sista tee ed ; 
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Continued from Page Al 

ages. A thirty or forty year old man 
or woman who shows the first 
symptoms of Huntington’s, oftena 
lack of coordination in movement, 
may have already established a 
family with children. For this rea- 
son, even though today, about 
25,000 people in the United States 
have symptoms of Huntington’s, 
an additional 150,000 are thought 
to carry the defective gene, show- 
ing symptoms of the disease in 
later life. 

At a later stage of life, 
Huntington’s victims show invol- 
untary movements called chorea, 
have an impairment in thinking, 
and show signs of depression or 
manic depression. 


The Search for the Gene 


For years, it was apparent that 
perhaps only one gene may be re- 
sponsible for Huntington’s. In 
1993, after years of hard work, 
scientists identified a mutant gene 
on chromosome 4 of a Venezuelan 
family with a high incidence of the 
disease. Later studies showed that 
the mutant gene, called ITIS, en- 
coded for a protein called 
huntington. 

A closer look at the mutation 
surprised, if not shocked, many 
scientists. It is generally thought 
that the problem with genetic dis- 
eases is that while a normal gene 
encodes for a functional protein, a 
mutant gene makes an abnormal, 
nonfunctional protein. 

In this regard, it was thought 
that the Huntington gene would 
show a one base substitution or 
deletion, meaning a single amino 
acid, the building blocks of pro- 
teins, had been altered; ITIS showed 
otherwise. 

Instead, it was found that the 
DNA encoding the protein 
huntington had a series of so-called 
“triple repeats.” In the coding re- 
gion of the DNA, there was a rep- 
etition of CAG (cytosine, adenine, 
and guanine) bases. Whereas in 
normal individuals, there are six to 
34 CAG repeats, those with 
Huntington’s show an increase in 
the number of mutations, some- 



















Hudson expects that Remsen will be 
completed in January of this year. 

The FDDI ring, ahigh-speed asyn- 
chronous backbone, was activated in 
July 1995. Hudson estimated that 
roughly one-third of all campus us- 
ers are currently hitting the FDDI 
(pronounced “Fiddi’”) ring. 

The contract for the new interdi- 
visional network, JHREN, was 
awarded to Bell Atlantic this week. 
The ring will connect Homewood, 
JHMI, Bayview, and the Peabody 
Institute. The network is supposed to 
go active by March 1996. 

Hudson concluded his presenta- 
tion by noting that the migration from 
the old mainframe was taking longer 
than expected. “Migration is about 
four months behind wiring,” Hudson 
explained. 


Information Systems 


The second item on the agenda 
was handled by Lee Watkins, Assis- 
tant Director for Information Ser- 
vices. Binko noted that Watkins is 
the HAC staff member with the most 
direct input to the students. 

Watkins cited several trends in 
academic computing at Hopkins. He 
noted that computing has gone from — 
an activity pursued by an “engineer- 
ing” crowd to one which is more 
representative of the campus, with 
nearly 67% of users from the Arts & 
Sciences. 

Watkins focused the majority of 
his comments on the Krieger/ 
Rowland computer lab, Citing a 
News-Letter article, Watkins noted 
that lab overcrowding had become a 
major issue in the past year. In the 
Spring of 1995, consultants recorded 
60 people entering the lab per hour. 
By the fall of this year, that number 
had nearly doubled to 119 per hour. 

According to Watkins, the most 
significant cause for this rise was the - 
increased usage of e-mail and the 
Internet. He also noted, however, 
that a, “lack of knowledge [and a] 
disregard for the rules,” also contrib- 
uted to the current situation, _ 

The computer lab has undergone 


major enhancements and more are 
yet to come. In 1994, there were 67 


computers with an average age of 2.6 
in 1995, thee are 79. 
computers with an average age of 1.4 _ 
years. The price tag is about $50,000 _ 
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Hopkins Researchers Find Protein 
Link to Cause of Huntington’s Disease 


times up to 100 such repeats. 

Moreover, it was found that the 
more the number of CAG repeats, 
the earliest was the onset of the dis- 
ease. Gene carriers with 37 to 45 
repetitions show symptoms in middle 
to later life. The few people with up 
to 100 repeats had the disease in 
childhood! 

What was even more surprising 
was that even though the mutant gene 
was present in all cells of the body, 
only brain and neural cells were 
marked with disease. In fact, later 
studies at several laboratories, 
showed that these so-called triple 
repeat mutations, were also preva- 
lent in other hereditary, 
neurodegenerative diseases such as 
Fragile X Syndrome and Duchenne’s 
Muscular Dystrophy. 


Enter Ross and Colleagues 


According to Ross, the basic idea 
behind his team’s effort, was that the 
mutant huntington protein does not 
act alone in disease onset. 

“The basic ideas is that maybe the 
mutant huntington protein teams up 
another protein—one found only in 
the brain—to do its dirty work,” Ross 
said. 

He explained, “We know that 
huntington, the protein produced by 
this gene, is necessary for develop- 
ment and appears throughout the 
body. But Huntington’s disease se- 
lectively kills neurons in the brain, 
not cells everywhere in the body.” 

To search for the protein, Ross 
and colleagues searched for possible 
interactions between various proteins 
and huntington using a yeast two- 
hybrid protein. They put thousands 
of proteins from a rat brain into yeast 
and mixed them with the huntington 
protein to look for interactions. 

“If two proteins bind to one an- 
other, the yeast cell where this hap- 
pens turns blue,” Ross said. 

The group found one protein, 
which they called HAP-1. In addi- 
tion, the researchers found that the 
more CAG repeats there were in the 
gene, the more.tightly HAP-1 is 
bound to the huntington protein, 
strongly suggesting that HAP-1 is 
involved with disease onset. In addi- 
tion, HAP-1 is found in many areas 





of the brain known to be affected in 
Huntington’s disease. 

Atthis point, scientists can only 
speculate as to what this 
interprotein binding means to the 
Huntington patient. One idea is 
that the HAP-1-huntington bind- 
ing leads to apoptosis, or pro- 
grammed cells death in the brain 
cells. Alternatively, the binding 
would make it harder for cells to 
operate, Ross said. 


Shedding Light for the Future 


The new findings by Ross and 
colleagues may bring hope to the 
thousands of Huntington patients 
who know they are at a high risk 
for disease onset through family 
history or genetic testing, but are 
frustrated in that no treatment has 
been found for the disease. Ac- 
cording to most researchers, al- 
though a gene has been identified 
for the disease, the problem is that 
very little is known about the basic 
science and mechanisms of 
Huntington’s. 

Ross and colleagues, which in- 
clude Dr. Solomon Snyder, direc- 
tor of Hopkins’ Department of 
Neuroscience, may have changed 
all that. 

The new findings “are enor- 
mously exciting,” said Dr. Nancy 
Wexler, president of the 
Hutington’s Disease Foundation, 
to the New York Times earlier this 
week. 

She added, “We don’t know if 
the protein is pool ball number one 
or the eight ball, but if we get the 
first ball and interrupt it, and it 
doesn’t kill you, that’s a terrific 
new lead.” 

Scientists, forexample, can start 
looking at drugs that may weaken 
the bond between HAP-1 and 
huntington. 

More significantly, “insights 
from HAP-1 may have applica- 
tions in other disorders. Right now, 
we know of four other 
neruodegenerative diseases that 
result from a similar type of ge- 
netic mutation, and there are theo- 
ries that some psychiatric disor- 
ders may result from mutations of 
this type,” Ross said. 


File Photo 


Homewood Academic Computing held an open forum to address 


community concerns. 


per year for the maintenance of the 
computer lab. 

An issue of growing concern is 
the waiting time for a terminal in the 
lab. Watkins offered statistics which 
indicated that over 30% of the stu- 
dents were waiting 30 minutes or 
more for a terminal. Despite this, the 
lab remains popular with the stu- 
dents who use it, with nearly 75% of 
the students responding to a HAC 
survey rating the computer lab 
“Good” or “Excellent.” 

The next steps for Informational 
Systems are to provide off-campus 
access to the Internet, a project that 
has been brought up by the Student 
Council this semester already, Also, 
Watkins is actively involved with 
students homepages and SAC 
groups’ websites. 

When asked about disk quotas, 
Binko mentioned that they were con- 
sidering such a move that would pro- 
vide students with “as much extra 
capacity as possible.” He also noted 
that HAC would not go ahead with 
the move unless it was, “significant.” 
Binko was unable to comments to as 
to the possible size of the increase. 

In response to another question 
from the audience regarding printing 
to the computer lab from an outside 


5 terminal, Watkins mentioned that 
_ while he thought the idea had merit 


J 


and was something they had bee 
working on already, such ae 
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was, “technologically complicated.” 
Systems Group 


Jeff Tessmer, the Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Systems Group, concluded 
the forum by discussing anew project 
that is currently being explored by 
HAC on a beta-test basis. In con- 
junction with Info, Ed, a private cor- 
poration, Hopkins is developing a 
research funding database which 
would be available to faculty and 
staff. 2 

Dubbed SpinAlert, the database 
would allow professors to quickly 
research potential funding opportu- 
nities. The database would be com- 
prehensive and would be conducted 
according to a Boolean-style search, 
Tessmer displayed several pages of 
keywords that were available, al- 
though he added that they could 
“probably” add more if necessary, _ 

He noted that Hopkins had been 


_ working with this company exclu- 
¢ 


sively for overa year and that Hopkins 

‘is now at a distinct advantage be- 
cause the beta-testing contract has 
been made exclusively with Hopkins, 
__ The project would not be avail- 
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Friday, November 17 
CONCERTS/CLUBS 





EIGHT BY TEN 
Tommy Conwell and The Little Kings 
will play some blues for you. 10 East 
Cross St. is the location of Eight by Ten. 
Call 625-2000 for information. 


BANK 
Swirl, YMI, and Jupiter Thighs - three 
bands with very odd names. The Bank is 
located at 401 South Eutaw Street. Call 
837-0502 for more information. 


COFFEE GROUND 
Coffee Grounds is held every Friday 
night in the Ratt (basement of Levering) 
from 10:00 p.m. to 1:00 a.m. See student 
performers, munch on free doughnuts, 
drink free coffee, tea, and hot chocolate. 
Coloring on tables, crayons and paper 
tablecloths provided. If you are inter- 
ested in performing, please call 516-5006. 


COFFEE HOUSE AT MAYS 
CHAPEL 

Pat Kilbride (performs solo). Kilbride is 
at the fore front of progressive Celtic and 
original music, both as a solo performer 
and with his group, Kips Bay Ceili. An 
evocative vocalist and inventive instru- 
mentalist, with a dazzling fingerpicking 
style, he is a virtuoso on both guitar and 
his custom made ten string cittern. The 
show begins at 8:30 p.m., Chris Noyes 
opens. Admission is $10. The Coffee 
House at Mays Chapel is located at Mays 
Chapel United Methodist Church, 11911 
Jenifer Rd, Timonium. For more infor- 
mation call 922-5210. 


AT THE MEYERHOFF 
Violin prodigy Sarah Chang will be per- 
forming, David Zinman conductor. The 
score includes Symphonie espagnole by 
Lalo and Mathis der maler by Hindesmith. 
The performance will begin at 8:15 p.m. 
The Meyerhoff is located at 1212 Cathe- 
dral Street. For more information call 
783-8000. 


LECTURES 


MIXED MEDIA SERIES 
Allan Wexler, a teacher in the depart- 
ment of architecture at Pratt Institute, 
exhibits his work widely both in the US 
and abroad. Describing himself as an 
“artist trapped in an architect’s body,” 
Wexler’s work often draws upon archi- 
tectural models and environmental pro- 
posals, but takes the form of conceptual 


experiments in design possibilities and 
environmental absurdities. His installa- 
tions have been exhibited internation- 
ally, including at the Ronald Feldman 
Gallery and the Jewish Museum in New 


York. 









of everyday products are 


being made from the paper, 











plastic, metal and glass that 
you've been recycling. 

But to keep recycling 
working to help protect the 
environment, you need to 


buy those products. 


BUY RECYCLED. 


So look for products made 


from recycled materials, and 
buy them. It would mean the 
world to all of us. 

For a free brochure, write 
Buy Recycled, Environmental 
Defense Fund, 257 Park Ave. 
South, New York, NY 10010, 


or call 1-800-CALL-EDF. 
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PHYSICS COLLOQUIUM 
William S Seegar, US Army Edgewood 
Research Development and Engineer- 
ing, will speak on “Space Technology 
and Natural Resource Conservation.” 
At 2:00 p.m. in the instructional televi- 
sion facility, 214 Maryland Hall. 


ON CAMPUS 


HOPKINS CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP 
Thanksgiving Large Group Meeting. 
Garrett Room of the MSE Library, 5:00 

p.m. 


SHABBAT SERVICES 
Shabbat Services at 5:00 p.m., dinner at 
6:00 p.m. in the Kosher Dining Hall. 
Sponsored by JSA. 


AGAPE 
Agape Campus Ministry: praise and 
worship at 7:30 p.m. For information, 
call Eugene at 366-6951. 


THROAT CULTURE 
Throat Culture, the annual parody life at 
Hopkins, begins at 8:00 p.m. 


E-LEVEL 
Celebrate Happy Hour at E-Level to- 
night. 


KAPLAN ONLINE 


LSAT EXTRA HELP 
Hosted by Kaplan’s National LSAT 
Advisor and long-time teacher, Bob 
Verini, the session will focus on PrepTest 
XVI (the 9/30 LSAT). Kaplan online is 
event that takes place at the Kaplan site 
via America Online 
(keyword:KAPLAN). The session will 
run from 9:00 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. 


Saturday, 
November 1[8 


CONCERTS/CLUBS 


EIGHT BY TEN 
Join Rhumba Club for some salsa and 
swing tonight. 10 East Cross St. is the 
location of Eight by Ten. Call 625-2000 
for information. 


BANK 
Smooth, Nevergreen, and Release. The 
Bank is located at 401 South Eutaw 
Street. Call 837-0502 for more informa- 
tion. 


HAMMERJACKS 
CONCERT HALL 
311 with Shootz Groove and Jimmie’s 
Chicken Shack. The Hammerjacks con- 


great skills... 


© great teachers 
@ proven score-raising strategies 


e@ over 500 MCAT practice passages 


@ 6 full-length ce tests 


© DECADES OF TEST EXPERTISE 
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certhall is at located 1101 South Howard 
Street. Call 752-3302 for information. 


OCTOPODES 
Octopodes Concert: Appetite for A 
Cappella IV, featuring the Notables an 
all female group from Smith College 
and Pennsylvania 6-5000 of Penn State. 
In Bloomberg Auditorium at 8:00 p.m., 
admission is $3. All proceeds from the 
concert to the Maryland Food Bank. 


CONCERT 
Band Concert: Shriver Hall Auditorium 
at 8:00 p.m., free admission. 


AT THE MEYERHOFF 
Violin Prodigy Sarah Chang will be 
performing, David Zinman conductor. 
The score includes Symphonie espagnole 
by Lalo and Mathis der maler by 
Hindesmith. The performance will be- 
gin at 11:00 a.m. and will feature con- 
versation with the conductor. The 
Meyerhoff is located at 1212 Cathedral 
Street. For more information call 783- 
8000. 


ON CAMPUS 


SHABBAT SERVICES 
Beginning at 9:15 a.m. in the Kosher 
Dining Hall, sponsored by the JSA. 


THROAT CULTURE 
Throat Culture, the annual parody life at 
Hopkins, begins at 8:00 p.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


NAVY DANCE 
Transportation provided, sponsored by 
the JSA. Call Yah-el at x3553 for more 
information. 


Sunday, November 19 
CONCERTS/CLUBS 


BOHAGER’S 
Indoor deck party with Junior Cline & 
The Recliners. Bohager’s is located at 


Kaplan helps you focus your 
MCAT studies and build your 


confidence, so you can get 
a higher score. 





Get a head start on the MCAT with KAPLAN! 


Group discount for JHU students! 


Enroll now and save. 


Call 243-1456 


KAPLAN 


Need publication quality drawings fast 
; and at a reasonable cost? 


MacDeaw; ClarisDraw, Powerpoint, 
Cricket Graph, Excel 


Figures, Slides,Graphs 


Pamela B. Wright 
Phone: 484-4597 


E-Mail: pbwright@ 
weichlink.welch. jhu.edu 
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515 S Eden St., call 563-7220 for more 
info. 


BMA CONCERT 
Pro Musica Rara: “Orpheus Britannicus,” 
in the BMA at 3:30 p.m. Tickets are $6 
for students, for reservations or more 
information call 433-0031. 


EVERGREEN CONCERT 
Concert: Andrew Roblin & The Pocono 
Mountain Men, tickets are $12. A highly 
talented trio of musicians who take folk 
and bluegrass music to its loftiest level. 
This group uses guitars, banjos, mando- 
lin, and hammered dulcimer in addition 
to their voices to make music that is 
uniquely energetic and accessible. Influ- 
enced by Lester Flatt and Earl Scruggs, 
their music and humor have made them 
a hit from Nashville to New England. 
7:30 p.m. at the Carriage House at Ever- 
green, 4545 N Charles St. Call 516-7157 
for more information. 


LECTURES 


WALTERS GALLERY TOURS 
This weeks tour features the Hackerman 
House. Tours are free with museum ad- 
mission and depart from the Centre Street 
Information Desk at 1:30 p.m. The 
Walters Art Gallery is located at 600 N 
Charles St. Call 547-ARTS for more 
information. 


WALTERS LECTURE 
The Annual Theodore C. Low Lecture; 
“From Artemis to Pandora: A Jungian 
Psychoanalyst Looks at Women in Greek 
Myth,” by Jean Shinoda M.D., Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry - University of Cali- 
fornia Medical Center, San Francisco. 
Renowned author and psychiatrist Jean 
Shinoda Bolen will discuss how god- 
desses such as Artemis and mythical 
heroines such as Pandora and Atalanta 
are viewed in Jungian psychology, and 
how these interpretations have a time- 
lessness that make them applicable to 
today’s world. The lecture begins at 12:00 
p.m. Dr Bolen is the best-selling author 
of Goddesses in Everywoman, Gods in 
Everyman, and the Tao of Psychology. 


her latest book, Crossing to Avalon: A 
mid-life pilgrimage was published in 
March 1994. She is internationally known 
as an engaging and inspiring speaker. 
Admission is free. The Walters Art Gal- 
lery is located at 600 N Charles St, call 
547-ARTS for more information. 


ON CAMPUS 


SUNDAY MASS 
Catholic Mass is held in the Glass Pavil- 
ion at 11:00 AM, all visitors are wel- 
come. 


THROAT CULTURE 
Throat Culture, the annual parody life at 
Hopkins, begins at 8:00 p.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


BANDITS HOCKEY 
Baltimore Bandits Hockey: vs the Caro 
lina Monarchs, in the Baltimore Arena at 
5:00 p.m. Call 481-SEAT or 347-2010 
for more information and tickets. 


Monday, 
November 20 





CONCERTS/CLUBS 


EIGHT BY TEN 
David Wilcox with Hand to Mouth. 10 
East Cross Street is the location of Eight 
by Ten. Call 625-2000 for information. 


LECTURES 


BMA STORYTELLING 
Storytelling Series Finale: “Voices of 
Our Ancestors: An Evening of Native 
American Stories,” at 7:00 p.m. Tickets 
are $10, for more information call 235- 
0100. 


SIDNEY W. MINTZ LECTURE 
Laura Nader, Department of Anthropol- 
ogy - University of California at Berke- 
ley, will present “Controlling Processes: 
The Colonization of the Mind.” The Lec- 
ture will be given in the Mudd Hall 
Auditorium from 8:00-10:00 p.m. Re- 
ception to follow immediately afterward. 


ON CAMPUS 


JEWISH STUDENT CENTER 
Mondays at 8:00 p.m. 


MONDAY NIGHT FOOTBALL 
AT E-LEVEL 
Game starts at 9:00 PM. 


KAPLAN ONLINE 


NOVEMBER 17, 1995 


FINANCIAL AID 
INFORMATION 


Hosted by Douglas Butcher, the Direc- 
tor of Financial Aid Operations at New 


York University, and representatives 
from Kaplan, the Kaplan Student Loan 
Information Program, the session will 
teach students how to simplify the finan- 
cial aid process and select the best fund- 
ing options. Kaplan online events take 
place at the Kaplan site via America 
Online (keyword:KAPLAN). This ses- 
sion will run from 9:00 p.m. to 10:30 


p.m. 


Tuesday, 
November 21 





CONCERTS/CLUBS  . 


EIGHT BY TEN ; 
Thin Lizard Dawn and Godpocket com- 
bine for a great night of alternative mu- 
sic. 10 East Cross Street is the location of 
Eight by Ten. Call 625-2000 for infor- 
mation. 


BANK 
Blue Miracle. The Bank is located at 401 
South Eutaw Street. Call 837-0502 for 
more information. 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS 
CONCERT , 
Three’s Company: Spyri Trio, featuring’ 
the works of Beethoven and Faure. The 
trio plays violin, cello, and piano. Hurd’ 
Hall, the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 12:00 
p.m. This concert is free. 


ON CAMPUS 


’ 


E-LEVEL 
Jazz Night at E-Level. 


Wednesday, 
November 22 





CONCERTS/CLUBS 


EIGHT BY TEN 
The Nighthhawks, a real blues treat. 10 
East Cross Street is the location of Eight 
by Ten. Call 625-2000 for information. 


BOHAGER’S 
Capricorn recording artists Everything 
with the Kelly Bell Band and Egypt. 
Tickets are $5, $7 at the door. Bohager’s 
is located at 515 S Eden St., call 563- 
7220 for more info. 


Thursday, 
November 23 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


Come to 


Throat | 
Culture‘95. 


ROP 


the 


children, 





NOVEMBER 17, 1995 
CONCERTS/CLUBS 


EIGHT BY TEN 
Mambo Combo, Mambo off the turkey 
food fund benefit - $1 off cover with 
canned food. 10 East Cross St. is the 
Jocation of Eight by Ten. Call 625-2000 
for information. j 


KAPLAN ONLINE 


LSAT EXTRA HELP 
Hosted by Kaplan’s National LSAT 
Advisor and long-time teacher, Bob 
Verini, the session will focus on what to 
doin the last 10 days before the Decem- 
ber 2 LSAT. Kaplan online events take 
place at the Kaplan site via America 
Online (keyword:KAPLAN). This ses- 
sion will run from 9:00 p.m. to 10:30 
p.m. 


Ongoing Attractions 


EXHIBITS AT THE 
WALTERS 


THE WALTERS ART 
GALLERY 

The Walters has several rotating exhib- 
its for your viewing pleasure. The 
Walters is located on Centre Street, be- 
tween Charles and Cathedral Streets. 
Admission is $4.00 for adults, $3.00 for 
senior citizens, and free to all persons 
age 18 and younger as well as full-time 
students with valid identification. Hours 
are Tuesday-Sunday 11:00 AM to 5:00 
PM. 

Call 547-ARTS for more information, 


WORTH A THOUSAND 
WORDS: A PICTURE OF 
CONTEMPORARY 
POLITICAL SATIRE 
Exhibit continues until January 21, 1996. 


BERNARDO STROZZI: 
MASTER PAINTER OF THE 
ITALIAN BAROQUE 

Exhibit ends November 26. 


GOING FOR BAROQUE 
Exhibit continues until February 4, 1996. 


THE LOYAL WARRIORS 


Exhibit continues until December 17. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
COLLEGE OF ART STUDENT 
ART SHOW 


Exhibit continues until February 4, 1996. 


PANDORA’S BOX: WOMEN 
IN CLASSICAL GREECE 


Exhibit continues until January 7, 1996. 


MEDIEVAL GAMES OF 
LOVE AND WAR 


Exhibit continues until February, 18 
1996, 


MARYLAND SCIENCE 
CENTER 


THE SCIENCE CENTER 
The Maryland Science Center is located 
at 601 Light Street, in the Inner Harbor. 
Admission is $8.50 for adults, $6.50 for 
children 4-17, senior citizens, and mili- 
tary personnel. Children under the age 
of four are admitted free. The Center is 
open every day of the year except on 
Christmas and Thanksgiving days. For 
more information call (410) 685 - 5225. 


THE GREAT DINOSAUR 
GAME 
The great dinosaur game is an exhibit 
featuring a life size board game with six 
lifelike ferocious dinosaurs and you as 


the game pieces. Continues until Janu- 
ary 14, 1996. 


IMAX THEATER FILMS 

A dazzling new Imax film comes to the 
Maryland Science Center. 
Stormchasers, follows scientists known 
as ‘stormchasers’ who travel the glove 
seeking to discover not only the forces 
of nature that create storms but also how 
to predict them. Stunning film of wild 
weather all over the world awaits you. 
Call for times. 


NIGHTMAX FILMS 
Antarctica, and Tropical Rainforest, are 
playing at the Nightmax theater. Visit 
two unusual ecosystems so very differ- 
ent its hard to believe they are on the 
same planet. Nightmax moves are Imax 
films shown on Friday and Saturday 
Evenings, call for times. 


PLANETARIUM 
Playing at the Planetarium, Sky Har- 
vest. Call for times of showings. This 
movie will play until Sunday, Novem- 
ber 19. Starting Wednesday is a new 
feature, Holidays of Light. 


COMEDY SHOWS 


COMEDY FACTORY 
Friday and Saturday evenings: Rich 
Ramirez, Even Cohen, and Issh Abdeth. 
The Comedy Factory is located above 
Burke’s Restaurant,, Light and Lombard 
Sts. Phone number is 752-4189. 


SLAPSTIX COMEDY CLUB 
Friday and Saturday night, the Legend- 
ary Wid. The Brokerage, 34 Market 
Place, phone number 659-7527. 
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OTHER EVENTS 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 

PROJECTS 
Interested in community service? The 
Johns Hopkins Alumni Association is 
now accepting applications for its Com- 
munity Service Internship Program. If 
you would like to receive funding and 
recognition for designing your own 
project, this program is for you. Appli- 
cations for spring projects are due De- 
cember 1. For more information, call 
516-0363. 


GLAMOUR SCHOLARSHIP 
CONTEST 

Attention all female college juniors at 
Hopkins. Take achance and win a $1000 
scholarship. Glamour Magazine an- 
nounces its’ 1996 Top Ten College 
Women Competition. The competition 
recognizes exceptional achievement,; 
the vision, determination and academic 
excellence of women. A limited supply 
of applications are available at the Of- 
fice of Student Financial Services, Gar- 
land Hall, room 146. Stop by today and 
get yours today. Application deadline is 
January 31, 1996. 


AGAPE 
Agape Campus Ministry invites you to 
join them for morning prayer. 7:00 a.m. 
weekdays in Shaffer 100. All are wel- 
come. 


BSU RAFFLE 
The BSU is giving away a free trip for 
two to the Bahamas! You and a guest 
will spend three nights and four days on 
the beautiful Grand Bahama Island. 
Chances are $2. Call Steve at 366-9277 
for information. 


OFFICE OF SPECIAL 
EVENTS 

Would you like to get a free ticket to the 
Alvin Ailey Repertory Ensemble pro- 
duction, Sunday, December 3, 8:00 p.m.? 
If the answer is “yes,” contact Audrey 
Minter, Shriver Hall, Homewood Cam- 
pus Special Events at 516-7157. For 
volunteering four hours of your time, 
you get a ticket to the production, a $10 
value, free. 


HEY YOU 
The News-Letter events department 
needs staff. Are you interested in events 
and happenings going on around 
Hopkins and Baltimore? Do you have a 
burning desire to see your name in news- 
print? Well you too can write and layout 
a fascinating calendar each week for 
publication in the paper. Call and leave 
a message for Brendan Bridgeland at 
the Gatehouse, 516-6000. 
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WEEKEND WONDERFLIX 

This week the wonderflix crew is presenting Apollo 13 on 
the big screen of the new Snark Theatre in Shriver Hall. 
Apollo 13 stars the incredibly successful Tom Hanks, as well 
as Gary Sinise, Ed Harris, and Kevin Bacon. It was directed 
by Ron Howard, that’s right Opie and Richie Cunningham 
rolled into one. Will they get back down in one piece, well 
you already know they will but the movie is well worth the 
ride. Admission is the usual $3 but the showtimes are a bit 
different this week. On Friday night the movie will be shown 
in Shriver at 5:00 and 12:00 p.m. On Saturday it will be 
shown at the regular times of 8:00 and 10:30 p.m. once again 
in Shriver Hall. For more information call the JHU Filmline 
at 516-8666 or check out the wonderflix web page at http:/ 
/hops.cs.jhu.edu/~ziegler/wwf. 


THE SENATOR THEATER 

Now showing at the Senator is Home For the Holidays, 
directed by Jodie Foster and starring Holly Hunter, Anne 
Bancroft, and Robert Downey Jr. This comedy illustrates 
what happens when a very strange family all gathers round 
in their once a year reunion. Parts of this movie were filmed 
right here in Baltimore, see if you can spot familiar rowhouses 
and even our own Baltimore Museum of Art. The movie is 
shown at 12:00, 2:30, 5:00, 8:00, and 10:30 p.m. Admission 
for adults at the Senator is $6 The Senator Theater is located 
at 5904 York Rd. Call 435-8338 for more information and 
times. 


THE CHARLES THEATER 

Now showing at the Charles is Persuasion, directed by 
Roger Michell is from the novel of the same name by Jane 
Austen. Persuasion is about Anne Elliot a noble English 
lady who gets a second chance at life and love after her 
family’s fortunes begin to decline. The movie is showing on 
Friday at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. On Saturday and Sunday it will 
be shown at 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, and 9:30 p.m. Monday - 
Thursday it will be shown at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. Admission 
is $6, $4 for a matinee. The Charles Theater is located at 
1711 N. Charles Street. Call 727-3456 to check times or for 
more information. 


UNITED ARTISTS HARBOR PARK 

Now showing among the multitude of movies at Harbor 
Park are: Goldeneye starring the debonair Pierce Brosnan as 
British secret agent 007 in this latest installment of the Bond 
series; Dead Presidents - arobbery gone wrong; Vampire in 
Brooklyn featuring the comedic talents of Eddie Murphy; 
Ace Ventura 2: When Nature Calls starring the zany Jim 
Carrey; Seven a serial killer thriller with Brad Pitt; and 
Copycat another serial killer thriller, but this one has 
Sigourney Weaver and Harry Connick Jr. For times or 
information about other features playing this week at Harbor 
Park please call. United Artists Harbor Park is conveniently 
located in the inner harbor and provides 8 showing rooms. 
Call 837-3500 for times or information. 


SONY ROTUNDA 
Now playing at the Rotunda is The Usual Suspects at 2:30, 
5:00, 7:30, and 10:00 p.m. Also showing is Carrington a 





film directed by Cristopher Hampton and starring Emma 


nema 
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Thompson and Emma Pryce. Actually this film is a little 
different from its predecessor Total Eclipse, although 
Hampton did write the script for Eclipse. Carrington is 
about the strange relationship between Lytton Strachey, 
a gay historian and biographer, and English painter 
Dora Carrington, a heterosexual woman, This movie 
plays at 2:00, 4:30, 7:00, and 9:30 p.m. There are also 
two late night movies playing at the Rotunda on Friday 
and Saturday night - Clerks and Smoke. Late night 
movies begin at 11:30 p.m. and cost $4.50. The Sony 
Rotunda is located at the Rotunda shopping center at 
711 W 40th St. For times or more information call 235- 
1800. 


TOWSON COMMONS 8 
GENERAL CINEMA 

There are a plethora of movies at Towson Commons this 
week for you to seé: How to Make an American Quilt at 
1:30, 4:00, 6:50, and 9:15 p.m.; Get Shorty at 12:50, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:55, and 10:20 p.m.; Dead Presidents at 
1:45, 4:15, 7:00, and 9:30 p.m.; Ace Ventura 2: When 
Nature Calls at 1:00, 2:00, 3:15, 4:30, 5:30, 7:00, 7:45, 
9:30, and 10:00 p.m.; The Usual Suspects at 2:10, 4:45, 
7:20, and 9:55 p.m.; Golddiggers at 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 
and 7:30 p.m.; and Copycat at 1:15, 3:50, 6:45, and 9:20 
p.m. Also at the Towson cinema there are late night 
movies and Friday and Saturday nights for only $2: The 
Rocky Horror Picture Show at 11:45 p.m.; Mortal 
Kombat at 11:45 p.m.; Virtuosity at 12:00 a.m. mid- 
night; Desperado at 12:00 a.m. midnight; and The 
Professional at 12:00 a.m. midnight. Towson Com- 
mons is located at York Road and Pennsylvania Ave. 
For more info. or to confirm times call 825-5233. 


THE WALTERS PRESENTS 

On Friday night Blue Sky, directed by Tony Richardson, 
USA, 92 minutes. Academy Award winners Jessica 
Lange and Tommy Lee Jones are husband and wife in 
this gripping story about damaging military secrets and 
one woman’s destructive yet powerful love for her 
husband, Jessica Lange won an Academy Award for 
best actress in this dynamic drama. The film begins at 
7:30 PM. Admission is $3 general, $2 students. The 
Walters is located at 600 N. Charles St.. For film 
information call Gina Freeman Caruso at 547-9000 
extension 236. 





MSE SYMPOSIUM 

The Symposium is winding down this week with two 
films this Friday evening. Both films will be screened in 
Shriver Hall. At 8:00 p.m. is the premiere of Mardi 
Gras, Baltimore; a film by Hopkins students Matt Gross 
and Gil Jawetz, founders of Sweater Productions. A $3 
donation is requested to help provide funds for other 
Hopkins film projects. At 10:30 p.m. Laws of Gravity, 
a film by Shooting Gallery Productions, will be shown 
in Shriver Hall. The Shooting Gallery was created by 
Larry Meistrich, Brandon Rosser, and Chris Russell. 
All three spoke at the Symposium on November 16. 
Other films from the Shooting Gallery include New 
Jersey Drive. 





; on 


Get into the holiday mood by seeing... 


He’s been featured on NBC, CBS, 


and MTV. 


He’s performed at New York’s best 
comedy clubs. 


He’s really, really funny... 


COMEDIAN 


| Jon Soloman 


Saturday, November 18th 


8-30 - 10:00 PM at E-Level 


$3 at the door 


$2 w/ canned food 
FREE WITH A SEASON PASS 


Che Naterarker 


The night of December 9th 


Tickets are $26 and are on sale now at the Levering Desk 
weekdays from 1 AM to1 PM. 


All good things must come to an end... but that 
doesn’t mean HOPpy Hour can’t go out with a bang! 


Come see 


Electric Underground 


They're a hip-hop funk band from DC. Don't forget the free DESSERTS - cheese 
cake, carrot cake... 
E-Level - Thursday, November 30 at 9 till 2 


It’s the last HOPpy Hour for this semester. 
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THE “luRKEYsS ‘'HROUGH History’ QUIZ 





Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors (3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) and Eddie’s Supermarket 


(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). Win a case of beer and $10 worth of munchies. 





“As God as my witness, I thought turkeys could fly!” 
—Carlson, WKRP in Cincinatti 


Thanksgiving, that great autumnal feast. Six hours inacar with 
the family, over the river and through the woods to grandmother’ s 
house we go. Oodles of turkey, cranberries, stuffing, and pump- 
kin pies. And of course, football. But rather than tantalize your 
palates with a Thanksgiving quiz, the QM has decided to test your 
knowledge of something much more interesting: Turkeys. 

No, not the fine feathered fowl that we eat, but turkeys, those 
ideas that seem so good on paper, but just don’t seem to make it 
in reality. So here’s a sampling of turkeys in history. Enjoy! 

Answers are due Wednesday, November 29, 5 p.m.—at the 
Gatehouse or to News.Letter@jhu.edu. Winners get a case of 
beer and $10 in post-Thanksgiving antacid from Eddies! 


1) The Buffalo Bills are professional sports’ greatest turkeys. 
Four years, four Super Bowls, four losses. Name every team that 
has beaten the helpless Bills in the Super Bowl. 

2) Back when VCRs were relatively new (the late seventies), 
Sony Corporation came out with an alternative format. It was 
smaller, cheaper and neater than VCRs, but only Sony owned it. 
Because Sony refused to share with the other children, its format 
was destined for the dustbin of history. What was the name of this 
now-banished format? 

3) Simple formula: put Dustin Hoffman and Warren Beatty in 
the desert and something funny is sure to happen, right? Right...? 
Well, that’s what Hollywood thought, but the audiences stayed 
home in droves. What was the name of this desert bomb of a 
movie? 

4) The Dustin Hoffman/Warren Beatty movie flopped, despite 
being relatively funny. But “Howard the Duck” flopped and was 
terrible at the same time. Name the male lead, the female lead and 
the man behind the movie for the solution to this question. For 
reference sake, it is good to know that all three of them are doing 
just fine, now. 

5) The epitome of turkeys was the Edsel, perhaps the best 
marketed lemon of all time. What motor company manufactured 
the Edsel? 

6) The Ford Pinto was one of the first American efforts to take 
on zippy, economic Japanese imports. Unfortunately, due to a 
variety of mechanical problems, the Pinto was a lemon, pure and 
simple. What was the main difficulty with the Pinto, which 
ensured its being ensconced in the Turkey Hall of Fame? 

7) The 1992 Summer Olympics seemed full of turkeys. For 
instance, does anyone remember the Reebok campaign which 
promised an incredible showdown between two men in the 
decathlon? The QM particularly remembers watching as one of 
the two flailed on the pole vault and did not qualify for the U.S. 
Olympic Team. Who were the two star-crossed athletes in this 
comedy of errors? 

8) Reebok managed to recoup some of its losses by continuing 
the campaign and playing off the failure. The owners of the 
infamous Triplecast had no such backup—three channels of 24- 
hour Olympic coverage must have seemed like a good idea—at 

’ the time. In the end, it lost over $100 million dollars. What 
network was the parent company of this failed venture (and thus 
swallowed the debt)? 

9) In 1984, the Coca-Cola company, in an effort to increase its 
slim advantage over Pepsico, changed the formula of Coca-Cola. 
The well hyped “New Coke” lasted less than a year, before 
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consumers demanded the return of old or, as it is known now, 
“Classic Coke.” The question is, what nome de guerre does New 
Coke go under these days? 

10) In 1993, in the heat of the late night talk show wars, Chevy 
Chase made an entry. While a veteran of Saturday Night Live and 
various movies (the QM loves Fletch), the man who played 


’ Gerald Ford proved stiff, uncharismatic and unfunny as hell. 


What poor network was stuck with this turkey for six months? 

11) The QM grew up with Saturday Night Live. In retrospect, 
the QM has noticed the many ways SNL has affected his life and 
sense of humor. Even in grade school, when the QM was too 
young to watch, he still knew of Mr. Bill and Buckwheat. But 
now, the QM can truly say that SNL sucks. Always interested in 
accountability, the QM wonders what is the name of the creator 
of SNL, and thus, the name of the individual responsible for its 
demise. 

12) Maybe SNL sucks because its stars have been too busy 
trying to star in movies. While the QM loved “The Blues 
Brothers” and was entertained by “Wayne’s World,” the QM 
was not amused by stinkers such as “It’s Pat” and “Coneheads.” 
The QM thought that the old SNL vets might avoid the curse of 
the awful movie, but in this 1994 flop, Al Franken proved us 
wrong. What was the name of that movie? 

13) What quiz on turkeys would be complete without consid- 
ering the biggest electoral turkey of all time? What presidential 
election saw the losing party receive only 3 electoral votes, and 
who was the losing candidate? 

14) In the early 1990s, Apple Computer introduced one of the 
first Personal Digital Assistants. The problem was that the thing 
was terrible. It had bugs, it couldn’t recognize handwriting, and 
the user interface was a weak take on the oh-so-user-friendly 
Macintosh system. Ultimately, the Apple PDA was pilloried 
across the nation, suffering mocking at the hands of the 
Doonesbury comic strip and the Simpsons TV show. What was 
the name of this ill-fated Personal Digital Turkey? 

15) In the late eighties, led in part by Donald Trump, an upstart 
football league was formed called the USFL. The primary 
attraction of the USFL was that it was bankrolled by owners with 
very deep pockets. In its few years of existence, the USFL had 


luminaries such as Jim Kelly, Herschel Walker and Doug Flutie. | 


The USFL ultimately folded, though, unable to compete with the 
NFL. One of the USFL’s last acts was to sue the NFL for antitrust 
violations. The USFL won. How much money did the judge 


award to the USFL? 

16) Ok, no turkey quiz would be complete without a question 
about Geraldo Rivera. Although he has found some respectabil- 
ity now that he works for CNBC, there were times that the QM 
wondered how far self-aggrandizement could go. Foremost in 
the QM’s mind was when Geraldo opened this gangster’s vault 
and found.... nothing. 

17) Broadway can make or break a playwright. Well, cer- 
tainly, you’re probably decently successful if you are produced 
on Broadway, but that doesn’t guarantee you success. Consider 
the ill-fated “Nick and Nora” widely regarded as the biggest flop 
of the modern era. Sometimes, even with great cast and writers, 
the play just doesn’t work. What movie was “Nick and Nora” 
based on? 

18) In the early days of PCs, there were a score of prominent 
competitive companies. Nowadays, it seems that Dell, Intel, 
Motorola, IBM and Apple own everything. One of the early 
companies bailed on the idea of personal computers, per se, and 
decided that what the American public really wanted was a 
simple word processor. They were wrong, of course. What 
company made this ill-fated decision? 

19) The mouse owns everything, now, even the news. What 
now, Mickey Mouse co-anchoring with Peter Jennings on the 
evening news? Well, the QM can think of at least one story that 
ABC probably won’t cover: the failure of EuroDisney. In what 
city is EuroDisney located? 

20) The QM could pick on Jimmy Carter’s presidency as a 
turkey, but that would be too easy. Instead, he decided to target 
a few of the Carter Administration’s policies. One of the most 
prominent failures was this plan, to change the single dollar 
currency from bills to coins. Whose likeness is cast on the face 
of these doomed “Carter Quarters?” 


Bonus/Tiebreaker: Name every Chevy Chase movie ever. 


The winner of last week’s quiz (The Veteran’s Day Quiz) is 
Peter “Supreme Allied Commander” Yarboro. Peter made 
the first perfect entry this year, including several bonus answers 
and clarifications of which the QM was not even aware. The QM 
suspects that Peter may have had an ace (or Naval Intelligence) 
up his sleeve, but no matter. Come down to the Gatehouse and 
pick up your goodies at your leisure, sir! 


Answers to last week’s quiz: 1) 100 hours; 2) Operation 
Restore Hope; 3) Panama/General Noriega; 4) The F-16; 5) We 
were looking for five-star generals Omar Bradley, Douglas 
MacArthur and Dwight D. Eisenhower. Adm. Yarboro noted 
that General of the Army George Marshall was Chief of Staff 
with all three five-stars serving under him; 6) Battle of the Coral 
Sea; 7) The Nimitz is an aircraft carrier, there are currently six 
such ships, with six more to be commissioned in the next 20 
years; 8) Audie Murphy; 9) 21 years: 1954-1975; 10) World War 
I; 11) Francis Gary Powers was captured flying a U-2 over the 
Soviet Union; 12) The Spanish-American War; 13) The U.S. 
Civil War; 14) California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Wyoming and Colorado; 15) The French and Indian War; 16) 
The Port of Baltimore/Fort McHenry; 17) Fort Ticonderoga; 18) 
Powell was a lieutenant in Vietnam, Dole was an Army 2nd 
Lieut.; 19) General Matthew Ridgeway; 20) The Union ship was 
the Monitor, the Confederate ship was the Merrimac and the 
former won the battle. 





by Joe Apaestegui 





EXPOSURE 
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Original photo submissions are welcome for Exposure. Have any Hopkins life shots, travel photos, or any other intriguing pictures? 
Send your color or black and white photos to Campus Mailbox 1230, or bring it down to the Gatehouse, and leave it c/o Exposure. 
For more information, call the News-Letter at 516-6000, Photographs returned upon request. ES el oes 
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